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RELIGIOUS AND ECONOMIC FACTORS IN 197TH CENTURY INDIA: 
A CASE STUDY OF THE INDIAN *MUTINY" 


Salahuddin Malik 


S in India and Pakistan in the 20th century, religious and economic 
A factors played a significant role in the history of India in the roth 
century This was particularly true of the period surrounding the Indian 
"mutiny." Indeed the revolt ot 1857 assumed definite religious and econo- 
mic overtones in its origin as well as its failure and consequences. Piecemeal 
arrival of the Muslims 1n India between 71x and 1206 added new dimensions 
to India’s pluralism The coming of the British in the 17th century and 
the subsequent establishment of the British Empire in India further exacer- 
bated religious and economic tensions in that country. These tensions 
reached their high watermark in the middle of the roth century and led to 
the revolt of 1857 


Hindu and Muslim responses to the estabhshment of British rule 1n India 
differed considerably. Ina large measure they were determined by the 
political, economic, religious and historical forces at work among the two 
communities To the Muslims ıt meant loss of political power and the 
benefits therefrom. Later, Muslim refusal to cooperate with British Chris- 
tianity led to serious economic blows, blows which virtually paralyzed the 
community. Above all, Indian Islam, conservative ın nature and mindful 
ofits past, would not easily submit to Christian domination of the sub- 
continent.! Muslim response to British rule was therefore heavily tinged 





(1) Edward Storrow, India and Christian Missions (Lond ) 1859), p. 16, "India under Lord 
Dalhousie,” Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine (hereafter referred to as BEM). LXXX, 
1856, pp 254-55; "India m 1807 and 1857," Church of England Magazine (hereafter 
referred to as CEM), XLIV, 1858, p 151, Investigation into Some of the Causes which have 
Produced the Rebellion in India (Lond 1859), pp 7 & 14, James Wallace, The Revolt m 
India—its Causes and its Lessons (Belfast, 1859), p. 9, JL Archer, Indian Mutinies Accoun- 
ted for (Lond 1857), pp 7-8 , Crisis in India, its Causes and Proposed Remedies (Lond: 
1857), p 29, “The Revolt of the Bengal Army,” Dublin University Magazine (hereafter 
referred to as DUM), L, 1857, p 385; “The Capture of Delhi," United Presbyterian 
Magazine (hereafter referred to as UPM), New Srs , I, 1857, p. 569 ; Mathew A. Sherring. 
The Indian Church during the Great Rebellion (Lond, 1859), p. 208, MacKay (letter from), 
Missionary Herald ( hereafter referred to as MH), XLIX, 1857, p. 583 and also "Foreign 
Intelligence—India,” p. 717, A.F. Lacroix (letter from), Missionary Magazine (hereafter 
referred to as MM), 1857, p 203, Caritas, “The Sane and the Insane," Letter to the 
Free Press, Oct 21, 1857, Manchester Guardian, July 23, 1858. 
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with economic, political and religious considerations, and was one of resent- 
ment and rejection. Such a reaction became more and more obvious and 
acute after the Anglicization of education, introduction of English as the 
official language of India, and the advent of Christian missionary ‘‘crusade’”? 
in India in the 1830’s. To the Hindus, on the other hand, British rule 
brought a change of masters—a change which perhaps promised a better eco- 
nomic future and progress in other fields. At the same time Hindu religious 
tradition, though very strong, was no longer averse to alien rule, especially 
when such a rule promised to respect the customs and traditions of the 
Hindu society. With few exceptions, initial Hindu response to British. rule 
was therefore one of acceptance 


To the Muslims loss of political power meant a perilous economic bet- 
back. British occupation of Bengal, Bihar, Awadh, Mysore, Rohilkhand, 
Sind, Carnatic and the North-Western Provinces inescapably dwarfed the 
vast field of unlimited opportunities open to the Muslims. Imposition of 
alien rule naturally excluded a large number of Muslims from positions of 
trust and responsibility. Day by day Europeans were stepping into their 
shoes in the field of higher civil and military services and other allied oppor- 
tunities. Starting under Warren Hastings, the process of de-indianization 
of services reached its zenith unde: Lord Cornwallis. In the process Muslims 
came out the worst. Only subordinate ranks were left open to them or else 
they were compelled to take the “miserable alternative of engaging in trade 
and agriculture.”> An Englishman in India admitted that even in sub- 
ordinate ranks Muslims of “high rank and illustrious antecedents were 
compelled to jostle with reprobates and outcastes." Every new annexation, 
he argued, meant an additional loss, and the already “narrow field of 
employment was still further contracted." Advancement and aspiration 
daily became more and more impossible for the “once dominant race [sic].’’* 
A writer in the W'estmanster Review observed “There has never been anything 
like it in the Mussulman Kingdom of India. Under Mogul kings, Hindoos 
have frequently been prime-ministers, and from every rank persons have 
risen to high office...We can look nowhere for a parallel to the English rule, 
except to the Roman empire, where none but Roman citizens could hold 
office in the provinces....Out of this came the ruin of the empire.’’® 


The liberalization effected by the Charter Act of 1833, which abolished 
all distinctions of caste, colour and creed 1n the recruitment policies of the 
East India Company, and which promised to afford equal opportunities to 
all, was negated by the introduction of the English language as a passport 


(2) Expression borrowed from Ian W Brown, “The Anglican Evangelicals in British Politics, 
1780-1833,” (Unpublished M.A. thesis, McGill University, Montreal, 1959), p 138 


(3) Indian Mutiny to the Fall of Delhi by a former Editor of the Delhi Gazette (Lond, 1857). 


P. 7. Fora similar reference, see also. "India," Edinburgh Review (hereafter referred to 
as ER), CVI, 1857, pp. 567-68. 
(4) “India,” Ibid 


(5) "Our Relations to the Princes of India,” Westminster Review (hereafter referred to as WR), ` 


New Srs., XIII, 1858, p. 546. 
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for any such employment Apart from the language, the inclusion of exam- 
ination questions on subjects of Christian theology was sufficient to kee 
prospective Muslim candidates out of Company's service. The followers of 
Islam were "allergic" to both the study of the English language and the 
Bible.$ 


The ever-increasing deprivation of socio-economic opportunities was 
sure to irritate the disgruntled elements m the Muslim population. A writer 
in the Edinburgh Review contended that 1t “was a necessity that the descen- 
dants of Mohamedan conquerors of India should hate us and that mingled 
with this hatred there should be an undying hope of recovering the supre- 
macy they had lost.” Such a state of affairs was sure to rebound; a cala- 
mity, contended the same writer, was long predicted by the more intelligent 
and keen sighted of the Company's civil servants 1n India. The Editor of 
the Della Gazette observed: 


“Instead of being the dominant race [sic], the friends and kinsmen of 
mighty emperors of Hindustan, they found themselves reduced to the 
miserable alternative of engaging 1n trade and agriculture, or accepting 
subordinate situations In our law courts.... The unwonted humiliation 
rankled sorely 1n their hearts, but they felt their impotence and were 
constrained to abide their time."* 


Naturally, the Delhi and Azamgarh proclamations issued by Bahadur 
Shah and Firoz Shah, respectively, eloquently reflected the pique of the 
Muslims at their economic distress. Both the documents outlined and 
emphasized the economic grievances of the peoples of India such as, mis- 
appropriation of lucrative jobs and trade by the British, b) confiscation of 
the lands of thousands of Zamindàrs (landlords); c) high land-tax; d) dec- 
line of cottage industry in India due to large-scale imports from Britain and, 
finally, low remunerations paid to the native civil and military servants of 
the East India Company.’ 


From the point of view of religion, Muslim "conviction in the absolute 
truth in Islam against Christianity,’ and their dislike of the Farangi (a 
Frank, a European, an Englishman, a European Christian) manifested itself 
in may ways. The Rev. Edward Storrow of the London Church Missionary 
Society contended that “Christianity has no foe in India so fierce, unyielding 


(6) Alexander Duff, The Rebellion m India, Its Causes and Results in a Series of Letters from |. 


` 


(Lond 1858), pp. 39-40, What Shall We Do to the Mussulmans (Calcutta 1858), pp. 6-8 ; 
Investigation into Some , p. 7, Storrow, p. 15, Free Press, Sept. 2, 1857; The Rev. Sale 
(letter from), MH. L, 1858, pp. 182-83, The Rev Wilham Beynon (letter from), MH. L, 
1858, pp 182-83, The Rev. William Beynon (letter from), MM, XXI, 1857, p 245. 

(7) "India," ER, op. cit., p 568. 

(8) Indian Mutiny to , p. 7. For similar references, see also: Scrutator [Sir Benjamin C. 
Brodie], The Indian Mutmy (Lond 1857), p. 19; “India m 1807 and 1857,” CEM, XLIV, 
1858, p. 151. 

(9) Charles Ball, History of the Indian Mutiny, (2 Vols, Lond [1859]), pp. 630-32; Mahdi 
Husain, Bahadur Shah II and the War of 1857 with its Unforgettable Scenes (Delhi: 1958), 
pp. XLVI-LI. 
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and formidable as Mohamedanism." Even though Islam, doctrinally spea- 
king, was closer to Christiamty than any other religion of India, its followers 
were more hostile to Christianity than to Hinduism. Mushm attitude to- 
ward the latter was said to be one of "dislike and contempt," but toward 
the former that of “unmixed hate and fear "!? Henry Mead, a journalist of 
long experience ın India and author of The Sepoy Revolt: Iis Causes and 
Consequences, observes: 


“The bitter hatred with which Orangemen and Roman Catholics used 
to regard each other in Ireland has its intensified form in the feeling 
entertained toward us by the whole Muslim race [sic]. Fierce anti- 
pathy to our creed, intense loathing of our persons, and never ceasing 
dread of English valour and ability, make up the impression which 1s 
stamped on the minds of their children in their early infancy, and 
deepens with every year of growth.” ! 


Religious considerations led the Mushms to boycott the system of 
education introduced by Lord William Bentinck They understood the 
consequences of not sending their children to the schools established by the 
British. Neither the threat of economic impairment and loss of influence 1n 
government circles nor the risk of Hindu advancement and growth at the 
expense of the Muslims would induce them to send their children to British 
schools, whether missionary or government If the Bible was taught at 
missionary schools, English philosophy and literature formed the mainitems 
of curriculum in government schools. Muslim desire to preserve their 
religious and cultural heritage was against the study ot either of them.'” 


Consequently, the number of Muslim children attending British schools 
was very small. The Rev. Mathew A. Sherring of the London Missionary 
Society made the following observation aboul the Kanpur school: 


“Those who attended were chiefly Hindoos of the surrounding villages, 
with a sprinkling of Christian boys resident on the premises. The 
number of names on the rolls seldom fell under a hundred. Parents 
and children all seemed eager to avail themselves of the opportunities 
of improvement afforded them. The Bible was a constant classbook, 
and Christian works were freely used; yet there was no murmuring, 
no apprehension, apparently, on the part of the heathen Mohamme- 
dans, it 1s true, were scarcely seen in school, and no wonder, when 
one considers the bitter contempt for Christianity which. Mohamed's 
false philosophy of religion instills into its votaries ''? 


Before long, however, some Muslim leaders realized the ‘‘folly’”’ of their 
policy. Their concern about the future of their children led them to seek a 
Fatwa (decree) from the greatest Muslim scholar of the time, Shah ‘Abul 

"Aziz, on the advisability of allowing their children to study Enghsh and 


(10) Storrow, pp 15-16. 

(11) (Lond 1857), p. 24. 

(12) What Shall We , pp, 6-8, Investigation into Some..., p 7, Duff, pp. 39-40 

(13) Sherrmg, p 175. For another similar account, see: Beynon (letter from), MM, XXI, 
1857, p. 245. 
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receive western education. Nevertheless, even a favourable Fatwa from the 
Shah failed to convince the followers of Islam to change their minds on the 
very important subject of their children's education.“ In fact, religious 
factors weighed so heavily with the Muslims that even the Joint efforts made 
by the British and Indians faded to break Muslim ostracism of English 
education. For example, the Raja of Mysore established an English school 
in 1340. Since he employed a missionary teacher and permitted him to 
teach the Bible, the school virtually failed to attract Muslim students. In 
the district of Jessore a Muslim instructor was boycotted and later expelled 
from his school simply because he received books from Christain missionaries.!5 
In fact, every government effort to gain support of the Muslims for its new 
educational programme ended in failure In 18935, H T Princep, a member 
óf Sub-Committee of Calcutta Madrasah, admitted that the Muslims of India 
were not prepared to give preference to the study of the English language 
over their own national literature. And in 1843 the Government regretted 
that Muslim students gave “‘little importance to the study of English," and 
felt especially concerned about them because they were considered to be 
"capable of high mental cultivation in English literature and science ” 
Urging the Muslims, particularly those interested 1n judicial appointments, 
to study English, the administration emphasized that the knowledge of the 
English language “is already necessary to the due discharge of duties belong- 
ing to the principal officers in that department...and as the European agency 
extends, it will become still more so "!* As usual, Muslim response was far 


(14) Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, Fatàwa-i-Azizi (Delhi 1322 AH), p 186, cited in Syed Moinul 
Haq, The Great Revolution of 1857, Karachi 1968 I 
(15) Minutes of the Marquis of Tweedale, Late Governo: of Madras, on the Introduction of 
Bible as a Classbook into Government Schools in India (Occasional Paper No VII on 
India, published by the Church Missionary Society in 1859), p. 14 
(16) Sale (letter from). MH L, 1858, pp. 182-83 The Rev Sale, a Baptist missionary at 
Jessore, forwarded the following account to his headquarters in London: 
"Only last evening, a Mussulman schoolmaster, whom I have occasionally 
- aided with books and 1n other ways, came to me saying that several Mussul- 
mans had united and brought a new schoolmaster 1nto the village where he 
taught his school, and were giving out a report that the reign of the English 
was fast drawing to a close, and those who wished to save themselves from 
future puntshment must leave the school where the Sahib's books were read, 
and come to the new school, for the ruler who would succeed the English 
would deal very severely with those who continued to go to such schools. 
This 1s going on within eight miles of our sudder [Sadar, meaning central] 
station , and after the fall of Delhi has been proclaimed, and with stringent 
laws for the punishment of treasonable practises lately passed and published 
I think, therefore, that we may only judge what would have been our fate had 
the wretched mutineers been more successful " 
(17) W.H. Sharp (ed.) Selections from Educational Records, Part I, 1771-1839 (Calcutta 1920), 
pp 124-25 
(18) Report, General Commuttee of Public Instruction, 1842-43 (hereafter referred to as GCPI), 
p. 66, cited in the British Policy and the Muslims m Bengal, A.R. Mallick, p. 265. 
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from encouraging. Between 1845 and 1856 no Muslim student passed the 
test to secure a place on the List of the Council of Education ;!? this was a 
pre-requisite to obtain service with the Government of the Company.?? 


The classic example of Muslim indifference to learning the English 
language 1s seen in their virtual boycott of the English classes at Hoogly 
College founded (August 1, 1836) solely out of Haji Muhammad Muhsin 
endowment for religious and educational purposes. Though the Muslims 
should have been the first to take advantage of the English Department of 
the College, they did not do so. Of the rorg students in the English Depart- 
ment who appeared for the annual examination, only 31 were Muslims, 34 
Christians, and the remaining 948 were Hindus, on the other hand, of the 
219 students in the Oriental Department, 138 were Muslims and 83 Hindus.”'. 
The ratio of students in the two departments bears mute witness to the 
Muslim rejection of English education and culture. In 1842-43 the ratio of 
Muslim students to Hindus in the English Department of the College, the 
Branch School and the Infant School further went down to less than two per 
cent ? Still later, their number at the College shrank to ten and eight only 
in 1853-54 and 1856-57, respectively ?? 


To be sure, Muslim ire against Enghsh grew so much that it' led Khan 
Bahadur Khan, the rebel leader at Bareilly, and Bakht Khan, the comman- 
der-in-chief of the rebel army at Delhi, to order the arrest of all such Hindus 
and Muslims as spoke the alien language. Likewise, English schools, 
government as well as missionary, became objects of popular attacks by 
Muslim rebels in the course of the uprising. Invariably, they attempted to: 
a) stop the teaching of the English language, b) destroy English books and, 
c) re-introduce Islamic learning.? 


Muslim rejection of the English system of education was not confined 
to the Bengal Presidency. That it was fairly widespread in the country is 
clearly evident from the following figures pertaining to the Madras Presidency. 
In 1855-56 the number of Muslim students at Madras University College was 
nil, and the Madras University High School had only three Muslim enrollees 
in a total of 220 students. The situation at other schools throughout the 


(19) Mallick, p 49 

(20) Bengal Education Consultations, Oct. 10, 1844, Nos. 1-2. 

(21) Mallick, pp. 256-38. 

(22) General Report on Public Instructions in the Lower Province, 1842-43 (hereafter referred 

° toas CRPI), p 110, cited in Mallick, p. 258 

(23) Report, Calcutta Colleges, etc , Annual Report of Hooghly College, 1853-54, p. 33, cited 
m Mallick, p. 265. 
For more details on the general Hindu acceptance of western education, read: H.R. 
James, Education and Statesmanship in India (Lond 1911), p. 13. As early as 1817, the 
Hindu College of Calcutta was founded through the joint efforts of Raja Rammohan 
Roy and Chief Justice Hyde East. Later, that was followed by the establishment of 
Jainarian College at Banaras ın 1818 and the Agra College ın 1823. 

(24) Husain, pp. LX-LXI. 

(25) Duff, pp. 39-40, Sale (letter from), MH, L, 1858, pp. 182-83. 
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Presidency was no better. Consequently, as a community the Muslims 
were the losers, economically and socially. An Englishman of long resi- 
dence in the North-Western Provinces observed: 


"For a long time a remarkable change has been going on in the courts 
of law and Government offices throughout India, whereby Mussul- 
mans have to a considerable extent been supplanted by Hindus. 
Formerly the great majority of the employees were Mussulmans. Now 
the Hindus outnumber them in the ratio of three to one This startl- 
ing defference has arisen mainly through the pride of the Mussulmans, 
who have refused to give proper education to their children in those 
subjects which would eventually qualify them for Government 
situations '?7 


The Muslims were naturally sensitive to Christian missionary activity. 
The result was that British missionaries could seldom make any headway in 
the Muslim districts ** The Rev John MacKay of the Baptist Missionary 
Society frankly admitted the difficulty of approaching the followers of Islam 
for their conversion to Christianity. Always admitting the excellence of 
their intelligence, valour and civilization, but blaming them for their deep- 
rooted conviction in their faith, MacKay confessed to the dilemma posed by 
the Muslims. As compared with the Hindus, the intelligent among the 
Muslims were reported to be well acquainted with the rudiments of the 
Christian faith, especially the part pertaining to the doctrine of Trinity.?? The 
Muslim mind was said to be obsessed with the force of the idea of “Divine 
unity" and firmly believed that the Christian doctrine of Trinity was 
inconsistent with it °°? The skilful among the followers of Islam often used 
their “‘Socratical mode of disputation” and dragged the missionary “into a 
subtle and profitless discussion” even before the latter could be aware of 
the inner meaning of the trend of argument. MacKay illustrates his argu- 
ment by reporting one of his personal experiences. He observes: 


“Take a single example. Sometime ago a Mohammedan came to me, 
and in a very simple manner put the question, Does God know all 
things? Of course I was bound to answer, Yes And is Jesus Christ 
God? Yes, I again repled Then Jesus Christ must know all things? 
As I did not know what the man was driving at, I again answered, 
with some hesitation, Yes Upon which, with an air of triumph, he 
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quoted Mark XVIII, 32: “But of that day and that hour knoweth no 
man, no, not the angels which are 1n heaven, neither the Son, but the 
Father’. '?! 


In this situation instances of obstructive activity by Muslims against 
Christian evangelism were not lacking. Much to the chagrin of the missio- 
nares, Muslim Mawlawis jealously watched their activities with “the 
greatest suspicion." ?? Christian missionary programme naturally became 
confined to the Hindus. Even that was not safe. The fear of a Muslim 
Zamindar acted strongly upon many Hindus At times, the mere arrival of 
a Muslim page [sic] was sufficient to deprive a missionary of a fair percentage 
of his Hindu listeners 33 Consequently, the Rev Storrow described Islam as 
the most determined challenger of Christianity in India °? And the London 
Journal and Weekly Record of Literature, Science and Arts called ıt fruitless 
even to think of the Christianization of the subcontinent unless *Mohame- 
dan passion for rule 1n India was tamed and broken." This, the periodical 
asserted, was a pre-requisite; once that was done the Christian voice would 
reach the Hindus more easily and successfully.” 


British annexation of Awadhin February, 1856, only worsened the econo- 
mic plight of the Muslims and exacerbated their religious sentiments Apart 
from commanding the veneration of the Shi‘as, Wajid ‘Ah Shah, the ruler 
of Awadh, was regarded as the last independent sovereign of '"Mussulman 
persuasion " The anarchical State of affairs in the state, the debauchery 
and dissoluteness of the king, and his incapacity to rule, argued an English- 
man of long residence 1n. India, were immaterial to the followers of Islam; 
that Wajid ‘Ali Shah was a Muslim was sufficient for them to grumble at his 
deposition *© The Muslims had not yet forgotten the sale of Kashmir to 
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Golab Singh, when this new “tragedy” betook them. William Wootherspoon 

Ireland, an assistant surgeon 1n the army of the East India Company, 

observes: 
“It was not forgotten, howa few years before, we [the British] had sold 
the beautiful valley of Cashmire for a sum of money to Golab Singh, 
one of the most odious tyrants that ever desolated Central Asia, and 
had lent our troops to force the people to submit to his hated sway.. 
The King of Oudh had long been our friendliest ally. The country 
[Kingdom of Awadh] might be ill-governed, most eastern countries 
are so; but one thing 1s clear, they (Muslims] preferred the rule of 
their native prince to ours. [On this important subject read below 
the observation of Reginald Heber, Lord Bishop of Calcutta, made 
thirty-two years before the British annexation of Awadh ın 1856] . . 
The Mohamedans have a close sympathy with one another: to 
degrade a prince of their religion 1s to put out one light of Islam.” 


Under these circumstances, the Muslims of India were ‘‘incurably 
disaffected toward the British Government.’’*? That their acceptance of 
British rule was purely perfunctory 1s evident from a number of semi-organi- 
zed Muslim plots and uprisings during the first half of the roth century, 
such as the mutiny at Vellore in 1806, whereby “the malcontents were 
planning to re-establish a Muslim government under one of the sons of 
Sultan Tipu ,*? the popular uprising of 1815 at Bareilly which was led by 
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Wajid ‘Ali Shah’s overthrow was regarded as a “personal misfortune” by every Muslim 
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Mufti Muhammad ‘Ewad, a scholar of "the highest reputation throughout 
Rohilkhand, and was suppressed in the blood of 400 dead and many more 
wounded ;*° the Faraizi Movement in Eastern Bengal which represented “a 
radical agrarian trend in the development of Muslim Revivalist Movement” 
against British economic and land policies and aimed at “the expulsion of 
alien rulers and the restoration of Mohammedan power” ın India ,*! Faráizi- 
type Movement of Titü Mir ın Western Bengal" and, finally, the Wahhabi 
Movement, especially its second phase which continued into the post-‘mutiny’ 
period. During that same period personal experiences of several English- 
men of veracity leave no doubt about popular Muslim sentiments against 
the British. Bishop Reginald Heber's alternative of British rule to malad- 
ministration in Awadh was rejected by a Muslim soldier of that kingdom 
in the vein of a semi-modern nationalist “Miserable as we are," the soldier 
fervently pleaded, “of all miseries keep us from that [the British rule].’’* 


After the First Afghan Wat a member of Gen. Nott's staff continued 
to wear the Afghan dress as he travelled through the North Western Pro- 
vinces Hus knowledge of the local languages and customs enabled him to 
visit mosques in Delhi and its neighbouring districts without causing any 
suspicion. Everywhere he "heard the same avowal of rancorous hate from 
the lips of Mussulmans" against the British. Another Englishman put him- 
self to an embarrassing situation when 1n the guise of a Mughal he sneaked 
into an assembly of 2,000 high class Muslims in Calcutta He regretted 
that in that “secure assemblage of the faithful" every Muslim, especially 
the native officers of the British. Government, put off their smiling mask, 
expressed "hatred and defiance’ of the British and eagerly discussed the 
chances of the restoration of Muslim rule in India * 


Likewise, 1856-57 contained plenty of evidence which was indicative of 
Muslim thinking and testified to the shape of forthcoming events To 
mention just a few, six months before the uprising at Meerut the Rev W.H. 
Haycock and the Rev. H E Cockey of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospal were informed by a Mawlawi at Kanpur that the British “will 
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soon feel the sharpness of Mussulman’s sword. *^* In March, 1857, Nawab 
Ahmadullah Khan of Nageenah, earlier a Tahsildar (an important officer of 
the revenue department) in the service of the East India Company and later 
an important rebel leader at Bijnor, mistakenly dropped valuable hints to 
Francis Sistan, a European Inspector of Police at Sitapur in Awadh, about 
the character of the oncoming events." On the 8th of the same month, a 
Muslim, Fazal ‘Ali, murdered Mr Boileau, the Assistant Commissioner of 
Gonda.*® In fact, Jihad (holy war) against the British seems to have become 
a popular passion with several Muslim religious leaders. Mawlawis Sarfraz 
‘Ali of Gorakhpur, Liaqat 'Ali of Allahabad and Skandar Shah of Awadh 
regularly preached Jihad 1n their respective districts and beyond Whenever 
and wherever possible they extended their activities to Muslim soldiers in 
the service of the East India Company *? Two other priests at Lucknow, 
popularly known as Barey Hazrat Sahib and Chhotey Hazrat Ji, canvassed 
butchers, vegetable-sellers, weavers, cotton dealers, tailors, saddle-makers, 
tobacconists, bakers, shoe-makers along with other craftsmen and traders 
about Jihad and prepared them for “shar wa fasad [mischief and disrup- 
tion] 5 Mawlawi Ahmadullah Shah, a disciple of Mawlawi Mehrab Shah 
of Gwalior, on the other hand, conducted his series of Jihad lectures in 
different parts of India. 


In addition to the above steps, the Muslims of India also invoked Allah’s 
mercies and help “for the restoration of ancient Mahometan princes...and 
for the final expulsion of the stranger from the land.” To achieve their 
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objective they regularly sought Divine succour in the mosques all over India. 
after daily, weekly and annual congregational prayers t The desire to expel 
the British Christians from India was said to have become the beat of the 
Muslim pulse, their hourly wish and their permanent longing. Maj.-Gen. 
W.H. Sleeman, late British Resident to the Court of Lucknow, observes : 


“The Muslims in India sigh for the restoration of the old Mohamedan 
regime. ‘We pray, said they, ‘every night for the emperor and his 
family, because our forefathers ate the salt of their forefathers. As 
a result of personal inquiry I am enabled to state positively that for 
nearly the last hundred years daily prayers have been offered in the 
mosques tbroughout India for the House of Timur and the re-estab- 
lishment of the King of Delhi on the throne of his ancestors—a fact 
probably, which at this moment is wholly unknown to the British 
rulers of this land "?? 


As the Muslims of India were religiously dissatisfied and economically 
deprived, the minds of most of them were intent upon rebellion. They were 
perhaps hesitant because of the Hindus who regarded the British as 
"emancipators" and reposed a great deal of confidence in them ? More 
importantly, the native army was dominated by the Brahmans The Muslims 
“feared to be crushed by the Hindu legions of the British.’’** 


The situation, however, changed with the new liberal spirit introduced 
in India by Lord William Bentinck (Governor-General of India, 1828-35), 
which led to sweeping reforms during the next two decades, reforms aimed 
at purging the Hindu society of its weaknesses. To achieve its objective 
the Government needed to contend with deep-seated religious prejudices of 
the Hindus The Hindus were not going to sit back and accept radical 
changes in their customs and traditions, especially as some of them were 
contemplated under great pressure from the missionaries and the Church of 
England establishment in India Already Reginald Heber, Bishop of 
Calcutta, 1822-26, had warned the Government against any such attempt ° 
No wonder suppression of Female Infanticide®* and Sati,” legalisation of 
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Widow Remarriage?? and interference in the Hindu system of adoption‘? 
quickened the pace of anti-British thinking among the Hindus. Even the 
suppression of Sati, approved by the better educated and liberal Hindus, 
was a matter of such deep conviction with the people who practised it that 
they fought the legal battle to the level of the Privy Council 9? 


Hindu concern about the safety of their religion was greatly intensified 
with the introduction of the Religious Disabilities Act Even before the 
Act could be passed, the Hindus of Calcutta and Madras lodged protests 
and addressed memorials to the Government One of the Bengal Memorials 
read : 


“Your memorialists will not conceal that from the moment the pro- 
posed Act becomes a part of the law applicable to Hindoos, that 
confidence which they have hitherto felt in the paternal character of 
their British rulers will be most materially shaken. No outbreak of 
course 1s to be dreaded; but the active spirit of fervent loyalty to 
their sovereign and of pride 1n their rulers will be changed into sullen 
submission to their will and obedience to their power ’’®! 


The Madras Memorialists, on the other hand, called 1t “a direct act of 
tyranny" The Government, however, moved by the counterpetition of the 
Bengal Christian converts, and the pressure exerted by the missionaries and 
the Church of England in India, passed the law in April, 1850 This, accord- 
ing to John Wilham Kaye, Secretary of the Political and Secret Department 
of the India Office and author of several important works on India, fomented 
growing discontent among the Hindus in the country ? How strong were 
the Hindu feelings on Religious Disabilities Act can be seen from a perusal 
of the 13th grievance of the Madras Memorial, which read ° 
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“On their first arrival the British behaved kindly, securing to the 
natives of the Carnatic, by Proclamation, under date of grst July, 
1808, the 1mmunity of their religion, laws and privileges; for this the 
Hindoos willingly engaged in the military service of the Honourable 
Company; and wherever the British standard has been victorious 
in India, down to the last perilous engagement, on the banks of Sutlej, 
their Hindoo blood has freely flowed to secure the East India Com- 
pany's dominion over their native land, because they have preferred 
it to Mohammedan; and now that the British Government has become 
consolidated by the assistance of the Hindoos, the country is inun- 
dated with missionaries, who bring their creed in the one hand and 
the sword of persecution in the other, bidding the Hindoos to take 
their choice between conversion and extermination. [british and 
Christian policy thus delineated, 1s far more oppressive and unjusti- 
fiable than that of the Mohammedans, for ıt adds ingratitude to 
partiality and injustice, and creates a belief that in weakness they 
are friends to the oppressed, and 1n power the perpetrators of oppres- 
sion and wrong ’’®? 


The Religions Disabilities Act was followed by prohibition of the wor- 
ship of Kali®* or Durga® and the Charkh Piya.°° The latter reform aroused 
such religious resentment among Hindus that it had to be withdrawn,9? 


Concurrent with the introduction of the above reforms developed what 
Malcolm Lewin, late Second Judge of the Sadar Court of Madras, described 
as “missionary mania” in the chief departments of the Government Many 
high ranking civil and military officials took active interest 1n the evangelis- 
tic programme in India % According to Kaye, some of these officers went to 
the extent of assuming the role of the preachers of the Gospel and vied with 
each other m this actıvity.® This bred the fear that the Government 
"entertained the idea of compulsory conversions." Even the courts of 
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justice started to show partiality to Christian converts. If they failed, they 
were at times overturned and the judges dismissed "'for refusing to side with 
the Christian convert against his adversary." The situation became so 
alarming that the Court of Directors took strong exception to it. In a dis- 
patch to Calcutta the Directors reminded British officials in India that 
“while invested with public authority their acts cannot be regarded as those 
of private individuals ” The dispatch, however, failed to dampen the spirit 
of zealous Christians, including Lord Canning, members of the Indian Legis- 
lative Council, provincial governors and other high officials.?! 


In consequence of the above development the stream of Hindu religious 
thought, especially among the high-caste men, turned against the British. 
At this juncture the cartridge incident only served to ignite the fire 


Religious and economic considerations played an equally significant 
role in the course of the rebellion The three religious communities primarily 
involved in the crisis of 1857 were to a great degree motivated by their 
economic and spiritual affiliations. Indian converts to Christianity to a man 
sided with the British, their providers and brothers 1n faith A number of 
European converts to Islam, on the other hand, acted solely 1n the interest 
of their new creed." Shi‘a and Sunni differences between the royal houses 
of Delhi and Lucknow were at once set aside? An unwritten limited 
alliance between certain sections of the Hindu society, especially soldiers in 
the service of the Company and some Hindu chiefs, and the Muslims was 
also effected. 


Everywhere Muslims were either up 1n arms or rebels at heart and were 
awaiting their opportunity This was true even of the Panjab The tomb 
of Tipü Sultan became a popular place for the Muslims of Seringapatam to 
pray for the success of their arms elsewhere ^ A Muslim rebellion at Hy- 
derabad Deccan was severely put down and the State was saved by the 
loyalty of the Prime-Minister to the British ^ The First Cavalry Regiment 
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IT, p 740, "The Poorbeah Mutiny,” BEM, LXXXIII. 1858, p 94, "The Indian Muti- 
nies," Fraser's Magazine (hereafter referred to as FM), LVI, 1857, p 628, The Scotsman 
(letter from a lady 1n Calcutta to a friend in Edinburgh), Aug 19, 1857 


(74) Ashraf, p 75. 
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Our Faithful Ally, the Nizam. Being a Historical Sketch of the Events Showing the Value 
of the Nizam's alliance to the British Government in India and his Services during the Mutt- 
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Frost (ed ), Complete Narrative of the Mutiny in India (Lond. nd), p. 43, Manchester 
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at Aurangabad and the 8th Madras Cavalry at Madras refused to march 
against the Muslims at Delhi $ The Bhopal Regiment in Bhopal raised the 
standard of Islam." Everywhere Mawlawis were active and were subsequ- 
ently hanged, jailed or deported for life; Pir Ali of Patna would not ask 
for his life even though the Commissioner of Patna advised him to do so.78 
Many Muslims believed that they were endeavouring to protect Islam 
against Christian encroachment, many thought a Jihad had started.” There 
were numerous reports of Jihàdis participating in the war. The battle of 
Bareilly was marked by the valour of Ghazis They wore green turbans, 
kamarbands and silver signet rings with the verses of the Qur'an engraved 
on them Raising slogans of “the Faith!” “the Faith!” they courted death 
in the bravest manner ° Near Peshawar Sayyed Amir, described asa 
‘fanatical Mohammedan priest,” raised the flag of Islam in the Khyber Pass. 
The Sayyed and his followers fought valiantly in the cause of their religion 
at the frontier posts of Mitchnee and Abazaie ?! 


The city of Delhi itself became the “‘stronghold of Mohammedanism”’ 
and the “centre of Mohammedan intngue."*^ Mawlawis and Muslim 
warriors flocked to that traditional capital to become Ghàzis, and the green 


Guardian, Sept. 9, 1857; The Press, Aug. 8, 1857; The Rev. W.H. Carey, The Mohamedan 
Rebellion , Its Premonitory Symptoms, the Outbreak and Its Suppression (Roorkee, India 
1857), pp. 219-20, "The Revolt of Bengal Army," DUM, L, 1857, pp. 385-86. 


(76) "Madras—From the Bombay Gazette," The Nation, Oct 3, 1857; "Further Papers Rela- 
tive. ," Ibid , Incl. 1, p 499. 


(77) The Times, Sept. 29, 1857. 


(78) Taylor, pp 66-67, Annual Register, 1857, p 257, Sir Joseph Kingsmill, British Rule and 
British Christianity in India (Lond 1859), pp 64-68; The Rev Robert Meek, The Mar- 
tyr of Allahabad | Memorials of Ensign Cheek of the 6th N B T , Murdered by the Sepoys 
at Allahabad (Lond 1858), p 30; Huntchinson, pp. 35-36 & 111, Carey, pp. 166-68 , 
Manchester Guardian, April 15 and September 14, 1857; Frazer, pp. 287-88, 
Meadows Taylor, Letters from Meadows Esgr., Deputy Commissioner of the Ceded 
Districts in the Deccan, written during the Indian Rebellion, 1857 (Lond. 1857), p. 
20 Kaye & Malleson, II, pp 273-76 and V. p 83 Cave-Browne, II, p 93n, Sherring, 
pp. 184-86; T. Rice Holmes, History of the Indian Mutiny (5th ed. Lond 1898), p 364, 
Rahman ‘Ali, Tadhkirah-1-‘Ulma’ Hind (Lucknow 1914), pp. 29-30, 100-101, Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan, Sarkashi Zil'a Bynor ed. by Syed Moinul Haq (Karachi 1961), p. 174 

(79) “Further Papers ,” Sessional Papers, XXX, 1857, Sess 2, Incl. 201, p. 592, Sherring, 
pp. 84-85; Munshi Jiwan Lal, "Narrative of ," in Metcalfe's Two Native Narratives, 
pp 198, 100, 109, 112-13, & 115. 

(80) Russell, II, p 16. 

(81) Lieut.-Gen. Sir Sydney Cotton, Nine Years on the North-West Frontier of India (Lond 
1868), pp. 202-204 

(82) The Scotsman, July 18, 1857 & Henry Beveridge, A Comprehensive History of India to 
the Suppression of the Sepoy Revolt (3 Vols Lond , 1862), III, p. 555. For other similar 
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flag was unfurled from the Jami‘ Masjid: The Muslims of Delhi seemed 
ready to sacrifice their all to re-establish their authority over India. 
Muslim women did not stand behind ın this effort. Zahir Dihlawi reports 
on the activities of à Muslim lady repeatedly seen on the streets of Delhi 
passionately exhorting her brethren to drive the British out of India 5 
H H Greathed, the Commissioner and Political Agent at Delhi, and Major 
Hodson of Hodson’s Horse refer to another lady who led sorties out of the 
City of Delhi Calling hera Jihadin, Greathed described her as another 
Joan of Arc Dressed in male attire, her head covered with a green turban, 
this lady was said to have fought like a “Satan” until she was captured.*® 


Munshi Jiwan Lal reports that when Muslim rebels were blown from 
the cannon at Agra, Joti Parshad, a rich contractor of Agra, feared that a 
similar fate might befall some Hindus; he at once petitioned the Lt. Gover- 
nor of North-Western Provinces “to the effect that all who were concerned 
in the rebellion were assuredly deserving the punishment but that many of 
the Hindus were not seditious, and to punish the innocent with the guilty 
was unjust " To make his petition effective Joti promised to advance to 
the Government as much money as ıt required." An Englishman ın India 
observed ‘‘Notwithstanding the critical state of the country, there 1s much 
to excite our confidence and gratitude, and fill our hearts with thanksgiving 
to our heavenly Father The whole country, including all its wealth and 
respectability is with us—that ıs, the mass of the Hindus.''*? 


Bahádur Sháh knew the importance of the Hindus in order to re-estab- 
lish the Mughal authority and left no stone unturned to bring the main 
stream of Hindu society into the vortex of rebelhon For this reason 
Bahadur Shah suppressed popular slogans raised by the Muslims of Delhi to 
declare a Jihad against the British He promised the Hindus justice in 
accordance with the Shàstrás, asked them to swear allegiance to him by 
Ram and the Ganga, dated proclamations ın both Hindu and Muslim calen- 
dars, and encouraged them to raise the standard of Mahaàvir.** 


(83) Jiwan Lal, p 98, 160, 165, 167, 172, 175, 179, 183 & 217, Charles Ratkes, Notes on the 


Revolt in the North-Western Provinces of India (Lond, 1858), pp. 159-60: Frederick 
Henry Cooper The Crisis in the Punjab fiom the 10th of May until the Fall of Delhi 
(Lond 1858), pp 196-97, "Further Papers ,” Sessional Papers, XXX, 1857, Sess. 2, 
Incl 201, p 592. 

(84) Jiwan Lal, pp 228-31 

(85) Zahir Dihlawi, pp 141-42. 

(86) Greathed, p 130 May WSR. Hodson, Twelve Years’ of a Soldier’s Life in India, ed by 
the Rev Geo H Hodson (2nd ed Lond: 1859), p. 259. Cf. “The Mutiny m India by a 
Correspondent before Delhi,” Illustrated London News, Sept 17, 1857. 

(87) Jiwan Lal, p 162 

(88) Beynon (lette: from), MM, XXI, 1857, p. 246 For similar mformation, see also "The 
Land Revenue of India and the Village System," NMM, CXI, 1857, p 389; Wallace, 
pp. 8-9, N.A Chick (ed.). Annals of the Indian Rebellion (Calcutta 1859), p. 2. 

(89) Jiwan Lal, pp. 98, 100, 113, & 115, Husain, pp. XLVI-LI and 103-104 , "Foreign Intel- 
ligence—India " MH, XLIX, 1857 p 717, "The Progress of the Indian Rebellion,” 
Illustrated London News, Sept 5, 1857 , Chick, p. 6. 
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To conciliate the Hindus Bahadur Shah also forbade the sacrifice of 
cows at the ‘Id Qurban He did not stop at that, to please the Hindus 
he decided not to lead the annual ‘Id procession through the streets of 
Delhi to the Jami‘ Masjid °° At the same time special proclamations 
were issued by the beat of the drum which urged the Hindus and the 
Muslims to forget their differences and to coalesce their ranks against the 
common foe! In line with the above strategy, the octogenarian Emperor 
lost no time in addressing letters to important Hindu Kajas and rulers in 
which he urged them to unite in the common cause ?? 


On September 12, 1857, Bahadur Shah issued a proclamation in which 
he announced his intention of personally leading an attack against the 
English. The proclamation “invited both Hindoos and Mohammedans to 
bind themselves by an oath” to unite against the British and follow his lead. 
More than 10,000 followers of Islam congregated near the Kashmin Gate 
On September 14, when the British forced their way into the city, Muslims 
along with the soldiers offered resistance The bloodiest act of the war was 
staged in and around the Jami‘ Masjid The English suffered such heavy 
losses that for a while their advance was halted. However, by midday the back 
of Muslim resistance was broken ‘They “ceased to oppose the British and 
together with the Sepoys began to take refuge in the houses of the Hindus 
whom they upbraided for not co-operating with them ” 


While there are instances of generosity of Muslims, there are many 
more of their bigotry when some among them trespassed all limits of religious 
legality and traditional behaviour and resorted to religious persecution Mus- 
lim treatment of Walayat ‘Ali, Cornelius, Dhokul Prashad, Robert Tucker, 
Timothy Luther, Ensign Marcus and small communities of native 
Christians at Farrukhabad, Gorakhapur and Agra was born of their strong 
religious emotions.?? ‘There were many occasions when the Muslims attacked 
the British or native Christians and the Hindus saved them In fact, an 
incident of this nature led to hostilities at Delhi when Capt Douglas, 
Commander of the Palace Guards, tried to dissuade the rebels from treading 

the path on which they had already set their minds Raising slogans of 


(90) Cave-Browne, Ibid. 
(91) Jiwan Lal, p. 100. 


(92) "Further Papers , Sessional Papers, XXX, 1857, Sess 2, Incl 59, p 228, “The Poor- 
beah Mutiny ; The Punjab—No. 3," BEM, LXXXII, 1858, p 601, Cave-Browne I, pp. 
224-25 , Jiwan Lal, pp. 90, 92 100, 147, 150-51, 154 & 163-65, Mutiny Papers, Box 39, 
May 11, 1857, Proceedings of the Trial of Bahadur Shah, pp 101-102 and 107-14, cited 
in Husain, pp. 181-82. 


(93) Carey, pp 62-64, People's Paper, Aug, 22, 1857, "The Martyrs and the Confessors of 
Delhi," Wesleyan-Methodist Magazine (hereafter referred to as WMM), 5th Srs., IV, 
1858, pp 548-49; Kingsmill, pp 70-84, The Sixty-sixth Annual Report of the Baptist 
Missionary Society ending March 1858, p. 4, “Foreign Intelligence—India,” MH, L, 
1858, pp 253-54; Meek, p 30, Sherring, pp. 151, 182, 260, 279-80, 283-93 & 303-304; 
India Flight and Deliverance of Native Christians,” CEM, XLIV, 1858, pp 319-20 
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"Ya Allah?" "Ya Allah!" they killed Capt Douglas along with other 
Europeans and their Hindu protectors, Kurmi Jat, Kishan Singh and Makhan 
Singh °% Gopinath Nandi, an evangelist of the American Mission at Fateh- 
pur, was attacked by a group of Muslims but was saved by a Hindu gold- 
smith ° Nathanial, a native Christian of Agra, and nine other Christians were 
hunted by Muslims but were saved by Hindus ? Likewise, the native Chris- 
tians of Belgaum were saved by a Hindu named Muttü Kumar. In fact, 
Muttü helped in the discovery of a Muslim plot designed to murder all Euro- 
peans at and between Belgaum and Poona” Maj Gen WO Swanston of 
the British Indian army observes “That the villainous and barbarous deeds 
committed have, with few exceptions, been perpetrated by the Mohamme- 
dans there is little doubt: and however guilty the Hindoo soldiery may be, 
the Hindoos as a race [sic] have generally been the people to save and pro- 
tect the Christians ”š Of course, 1n several instances Muslim molestation 
of the Christians was the result of their own persecution by the latter In 
any case, the Muslims paid for their fanaticism with compound interest 
Edward J. Thomson’s book, The Other Side of the Medal, bears eloquent testi- 
mony to this fact. 


Like its origin and development, the aftermath of the revolt was also 
marked by an interplay of religious and economic factors The British were 
fully convinced that the followers of Islam were the only enemies of both the 
British rule in India and the spread of Christianity on the sub-continent 
Consequently, the Muslims of India came in for repression, immediate and 
prolonged. The punishment took the form of physical, political, economic, 
social, educational and religious chastisement Several Muslim leaders were 
either hanged or exiled. Thirty Muslim princes were executed at Delhi 
soon after the fall of that city.? The heads of three earlier victims of Hod- 
son—victims both of his word and gun—were displayed from the Kotwali (chief 
police station in a city) ın Delhi for three days ?? The eighty-year old 
Mughal ruler, Muhammad Bahadur Shah Zafar, was exiled to Rangoon. 
The Muslim rulers of Jhajjar, Balagarh, Farrukhnagar, Runeea and other 
states, had, in line with the traditions of the revolt, to pay the penalty with 
their lives.191 


Even a religious-minded person like Maj Gen. James Outram did not 
include the Muslims when he advocated a general clemency to the Lt- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces. The omission is significant in 


(94) Jiwan Lal, pp. 237-39 

(95) “India,” MM, XXIIT, 1859, pp 149-50 

(96) Sherrmg, 98-103 For several other similar instances, see pages 95-96, 98, 125-26, 134. 
(97) Beynon (letter from), MM, XXI, 1857, p 245. 

(98) [Swanston], p. 56 For a similar opinion, see also The Times, Oct. 1, 1857. 

(99) Zahir Dihlawi p. 164 
(100) Cave-Browne, II, pp 193, 193n & 194, Hodson, p. 302. 
(101) Cave-Browne, I, pp 226-27 and II, pp. 232-36 and 274-75 , Jiwan Lal, p, 73. 
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the light of an earlier attempt by Outram to buy off Hindus from the Mus- 
lims to weaken the position of the latter !?? Philip Egerton, the Magistrate 
of Delhi, proposed the conversion of Jami‘ Masjid into a church with each 
brick named after a "Christian martyr ” Charles Raikes, Judge of the Sadar 
Court at Agra, fully concurred with Egerton and urged Sir John Lawrence, 
the Chief Commissioner of the Panjab, to attend to the above proposition !93 
Another Englishman ardently advocated the re-introduction of torture for the 
Muslims of Delhi He recommended that respectable Muslims should be 
subjected to thumb-screw or the rack.' Still another gave vent to his wrath 
against the followers of Islam and the city of Delhi in a curious way. He 
observed : 


“the city which has been for centuries the stronghold of Islamism in 
India, and in which was hatched this great conspiracy against the 
Christian religion should be utterly destroyed; and that on its ruins 
should be built another city, to be the centre from which victorious 
Christianity should radiate to every point from the North to the South, 
from the East to the West, from Bombay to Calcutta, from the Hima- 
layas to the Cape Camorin. 


This mutiny, I believe, will be the death blow to Islamism, and from 
its ashes will spring up and flourish that only true religion which is 
destined to overshadow the whole earth "!!95 


Everywhere Muslim quarters became targets of the wrath of the trium- 
phant British, their homes were searched, their properties occupied, their 
belongings confiscated and, in mnumerable instances, the occupants banished 
This was especially true of the city of Delhi, where every Muslim house was 
ransacked and every Muslim inhabitant was turned out of the city to remain 
in banishment for six months The treatment given to Hindus was far more 
lenient than that which befell the Muslims "$ In 1858, the Rev. James 


(102) Maj.-Gen. [Sir James] Outram, Outram’s Campaign m India, 1857-58, comprising 
General Orders Relating to the Defence and Relief of Lucknow Garrison and Capture of 
the City by the British Forces (Lond: 1860), pp 265, 282, 285 & 289-90, Outram to 
Canning, Sept 13, Nov 25, 1857, Canning Papers, Sec Chief Commissioner of Oudh 
to Sec Government of India, Dec 1, 1857, cited in S A A Rizvi, Freedom Struggle in 
Utter Pradesh (5 Vols Lucknow’ 1957-58), I, pp 472-73 
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(105) “A Few Words from the Khyber,” BEM, LXXXII, 1857, pp 613-14. For a similar 
viewpoint, see also "The Crisis 1n India,” The Scotsman Sept 9 1857. 
Maj -Gen Outram also wished to “raze Delhi to the ground, or at least to destroy the 
Jama Masjid” “Such an act,” he maintained, “would be a beacon and a warning to 
the whole of India and a heavy blow to the Mohamedan 1eligion" When Delhi was 
spared by Canning and Lawrence, Outram urged the former to destroy the city of Luck- 
now instead Sec Chief Commissioner Oudh to Sec. Government of India, Jan 18, 
1858, Secret Correspondence, Jan 29, 1858, No 361, cited in Thomas R. Metcalfe, The 
Aftermath of the Revolt (Princeton . 1964), p. 295. 

(106) "Delhi As It Is," FM, LVIII, 1858, p. 63. 
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Smith reported from Delhi that “the Mohammedans have not yet been 
admitted to the city. There are about sixty thousand Hindoos, a third of 
the former inhabitants. The beautiful musjids are all occupied as barracks 
by the Sikhs, and there can be no doubt that the humiliation of the Moham- 
medans ıs complete."!? Later on, however, those Muslims who were 
allowed to return to their homes were required to give proof of their loyalty 
before gaining entrance into Delhi !% 


Likewise, while granting territorial rewards to the loyal princes, a new 
policy of installing non-Muslim rulers among Muslim populations was devised 
and implemented at the instructions of Sir John Lawrence.'” The doors of 
government service were rapidly closed upon the followers of Islam; at their 
expense Hindus were encouraged to occupy jobs of trust and responsibility. 
With the Muslim resistance movement, popularly called the Mujahidin 
Movement, transferred to the hills, every sort of indignity and discrimination 
was practised against the Muslims This situation continued to get worse 
and worse until it brought Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan into the field. He firmly 
interceded with the Government in behalfof his co-religionists and attempted 
to build bridges between Christians and Indian Muslims.* 


(107) The Rev James Smith, “Resumption of the Mission in Delhi." MH, LI, 1859, p. 390. 
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For similar information, see also * "Delhi As It Is." Ibid, p. 64. 

(108) “Delhi As It Is," Ibid p 63. 

(109) Cave-Browne, Il, pp 237-243 

( + ) [Sir Sayyed attempted to bridge the gulf between the Muslims and their Hindu country- 
men as well Among his boon companions was Raja Jaikishan Das, who officiated as 
the Hon Secretary of the Scientific Society at Aligarh when the Saiyyed was away in 
England. He opened the gates of the great institution he founded (which was to blossom 
forth as the M.A.O. College and later as the Muslim University) to Hindus who always 
formed a fair proportion of students, while some of the prominent members of the 
teaching staff were Hindus —E4.]. 
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AN OLD PERSIAN TREATISE OF THE BAHMANI PERIOD 
Nazir Ahmad 


title, but called! Risála day Siyar Shah Ni‘mtullah Walt, on the life and 

career of the famous and prolific Sufi writer Amir Ni‘matullah Kirmani 
(d. 834 A.H), was written by one ‘Abdul “Aziz b. Sher Mulk? ( Malik ) b. 
Muhammad Wá'izi in the Deccan and dedicated to the Bahmani Sultan 
* Alàud-Din Ahmad II, who ruled from 839 A.H to 862 A.H The treatise 
was composed as a biography of Shah Ni'matullàh, as is evident from the 
following? words : 


| hel DLE y esl SG ydus pe (jan dea pee CINE clas ape £ JU 
dea em a= dely guil s eoo 3 cula joel Gb, OBEzA E SL) clot 
peg 9 3 liel Url 4 c2 sha Jb JAN sty BF cul Eg ($3) ade ail 4g ) 


À SMALL treatise in Persian covering 54 pages, perhaps without a specific 


ege de^ par LI S a dile tT lela 3 jul ons na he 3 cel sla 
e CMs wat Col mt FIT! Soy lay + Le, AS ga gl 
d$ S < a cyl ol gto b 3 Ol eS à) eni cal y abl s pal Us co Maa 
5e 03, chil O Las <$ F cael ye a] je yh EVE 

TEL. 


“The history of the period of the imperial dignity of his exalted highness 
has been recorded by way of a biography and all facts have been written 
down in order that the seeker of facts about the self and attributes and about 
the acts and the deeds of his exalted highness (may God bestow His blessings 
on him), may turn their faces toward this coveted tree laden with lovely 
fruits whose roots are faith and branches supplication; they may reckon 
fruits of knowledge of tacts and observation of the traces of the miraculous 
powers of his exalted self as an extraordinary fortune; and may relish 
according to their hearts’ wish, pleasure of love from the cup of affection of 
that beloved of heart, the object of saints, Amir Nürul Haqq wa'd-Din 


(1) See, Majmu'a dar Tarjuma-t-Ahwal Shah Ni‘matullah Wali, 3rd Rusala; but ın the British 


Museum, catalogue of Persian MSS. 11, MS. No. Add 16837, XXII, p. 833, the title 1s 
Manágib Hazrat Shah Numatullah Wali 

(2) Rieu has read as Mulk but Malik too is equally correct reading 

(3) Majmu'a, pp. 272-73. 
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Ni‘matullah and having profited from this beverage—each man has his own 
way (Mashrab) as ordained by the Divine decree—may hasten to drink the 


cups of pure water of fortune of his love." 


The Author : 


The author of the Rzsala calls himself ‘Abdul ‘Aziz b. Sher Mulk (Malik) 
b. Muhammad Wa'izi, but he has given no details about himself or his 
family ‘Abdur-Razzaq Kirmani who composed a similar work in 911 A.H, 
while^ frequently quoting from Wa'izi, has mentioned his name twice? : 


pels d A C J ond ane DWED | Jobsi di. AM Y, EE Ant ors A j 

One Sher Mulk (Malik), mentioned by Firishtaó and Tabàtaba, the 
author of the Burhán-i- Ma athur," as one of the illustrious nobles and generals 
of Sultan Shihabud-Din Ahmad Shah Bahmani, who had conquered some of 
the 1mportant fortresses and who was ultimately put to death by the Sultan, 
may be identical with Wa‘izi’s father but nothing is known definitely in this 
regard. 

‘Abdul ‘Aziz Wa‘izi was a scholar well versed in Islamic learning which 
is fully borne out by his aptly and abundantly quoting from the Qur’an and 
the Traditions. 


Dedication: 


WA ‘izi wanted to present the Rzsala to Sultan ‘Alaud-Din Ahmad Shah, 
who was a great devotee of Shah Ni'matullah and his family. The author 
observes :* 


Mle ganli c by Sle act pra emo c ball Ullah iSc oly be gros a 

iS AA eS cde obo Ol, dl, de cle Jas. coL gi lala (Ol je 
AL gf OUBLIE cyl oda call ue gill àl nazi slid = 3 py, oer c Soy 
(€ oll! de —l 5 AS a ad dde esI oles sal " eL Ae cl o Lia e 


"Specially for the purposes of presentation to the king of the nobles, the 
proof of the gnostics, the master of the throne of generosity, the possessor of 
the lands of fidelity, the conqueror of the dominion of knowledge, the ad- 
ministrator of the land of beneficence, the lord of the regions of forbearance, 
the emperor of the land of science, treasure dispensing, virtue accepting, evil 
rejecting, aid asking from the Lord Almighty, the Sultan, son of Sultan, 
Abul-Muzaffar Alaud-Duniya wad-Din Ahmad Shah, son of Ahmad Shah 
al Wali al-Bahmani, may God perpetuate his kingdom and favours on the 

people of the world." 


(4) Maymu'a, p 16 

(5) Ibid., pp 14-24. 
(6) Ibid , Vol. I, p. 328. 
(7) Ibid., pp. 73-74. 

(8) Ibid., p. 272. 
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Reasons for writing the book: 


lhe reasons for writing the treatise have been summed up in the 
introduction of the treatise in these words .? 


cy 7 jell dc desl cule aly oU yim clea) Cie! oy ler P REDE 

Vo ELE d ooa SGo — MA TREES, P bat gw ell jl dee «gael JE iy Ae pas 
Gr Obss 92 dad 519) od» Q] s Q| cae Sill y p Sl y GH 2.9 pal 
ai lb y dole crm! 253 ell, Slt al ales Ta utm Tle al OU 235 3 
wierd pole jb gda (o gels Gb. calm Ol m OL oF) 9 Olka g GAL 
“5 9 Peel dil dey Q| cow ull y GEI y e nl dy oli em pee ee nts» 


“Now says the weakest of people and the humblest of men, the interce- 
der of the favours of the Almighty, ‘Abdul ‘Aziz b. Sher Mulk (Malik) b. 
Muhammad Wa‘izi. After hearing manifold excellences and miraculous 
powers of his exalted highness Saiyid-us-Sadat Amir Nürul Haqq wash-Shar* 
wad-Din Ni'matullah, may God illuminate his tomb, (friendship with friends 
of God and love for His lovers make it (writing a biography) obligatory and 
incumbent on all his followers; it is specially binding on the class of seekers, 
disciples and gatherers of bread-crumbs from the table of his guidance), for 
a time the heart of this humble was set at writing the biography of Hazrat 
Shah Wali Amir Nurul Haq wad-Din, may God bless him." 


Sources: 


The author had facilities in collecting material for the biography of the 
saint from a number of his close disciples and associates, some of whom had 
lived ten to twelve years with the saint in his monastery. Wa‘izi states :1° 


Jl dy olt em pam iul 5 Glae y culo dale Lal, Oley cui y oye AS m 
um VP dL Kes ol yoy Os DUST Ul P 4$ sly Obrle s Gale ol pe nes 
ebl Olaus 9 el gane y gpt ob u= PEET oed AT Jy olè em Lao dle oliile 55 
TOME SML RISE REX al. LL. ja cay É Gb jb o> lists 
424€ lol rion ¢ i2 


“Since these days his pupils had opportunities to correctly hear many 
qualities of the self and attributes and of deeds of Hazrat Shah Wali from 
the trustworthy narrators and sincere historians, some of whom had spent ten 
to twelve years of their lives in the monastery of Shah Wali, while some had 
lived for some months, years and even days under the shade of the patronage 
and under the canopy of the guidance of that emperor of the seekers." 





(9) Majmu'a. 
(10) Ibid. 
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The important disciples whom Wa-izi quotes frequently are Saiyid ‘Alaud- 
Din Mahdi Tabrizi and Shaikh Nizamud-Din Ahmad Farüqi alas Shaikh 
Khojan. He contacted both of them who had been in India. Of Shaikh Kho- 
jan's stay Wà'izi himself has made a mention, while to Saiyid Mahdi's arrival 
in!! India ‘Abdur-Razzaq Kirmani testifies.? According to the latter autho- 
rity, the Saiyid came to India from Syria where he had collected many 
volumes of Shah Ni'matullah's works. He could however collect three 
volumes while in India, which were subsequently consulted by Wa‘izi. 
About Shaikh Khojan, Wāʻizi supplies the following information : 


“From Yazd Hazrat Shah Wali came to Kirman and took his abode at 
Mahan. During this time the saint (Shah Wali) sent a head-dress from 
Mahan admitting him into the order of his disciples to Shaikhzada, the choice 
of the family Shaikh Nizamul-Millat wad-Din alzas Shaikh Khojan Fartiqi 
at the auspicious town Ahsanabad, who reckons his lineage from the side of 
his grandfather to the Qutbul Awlia, Hariqul Mahabbat Makhdüm Shaikh 
Farid ul Haqq wad-Din, may God sanctify his soul, while from the side of 
his maternal grandfather to the King of the Kings 'Alaud-Din Hasan Shah 
Bahmani. The Shaikh later on did many favours to Shaikh Khojan.”’ 


In this connexion the following points need elucidation: 


l. Nizamud-Din Farüqi ales Shaikh Khojan was residing in Ahsanabad- 
Gulbarga. Perhaps till then the capital was not transferred to Muham- 
madabad—Bidar P? 


2. By Shaikh Faridul Haqq wad-Din the author only means the most 
reputed Süfi Saint Shaikh Faridud-Din Ganj-i-Shakar of Ajodhan (d. 
664 AH). ‘Alaud-Din Hasan Shàh Bahmani (748-785 A H ) was the 
founder of the Bahmani dynasty. It is obvious that the Sultan married 
one of his daughters to an offspring of Hazrat Farid Ganj-Shakar 
and in this way Shaikh Khojan Farüqi reckons his pedigree from both 
the seziszlas. 


3. "Though the exact date of Shah Ni'matullah's sending the fillet to wear 
under the head-dress for Shaikh Khojan is not known, yet since the 
saint is stated to have spent his last!* 25 years at Mahan in Kirmàn, 
from where the present was despatched, it may nevertheless be calculated 
that Shaikh Khojan received the gift long after 809 A.H Another 


(11) ‘Abdu’r-Razziq Kirmant seems to have borrowed this information from Wa'izi, but the 
latter's available Riszla 1s silent on this pomt. However, Kirmani says 


Jer 3 tea elt o> ye 4 92.5. JË wage cpl he a yl Jal pe ig 
: gl ey oS ee — pat! j dl, 
(12) Majmu'a, pp. 287-88. 


(13) The capital was transferred 1n the time of Sultan Ahmad Shah Wali about 825 A.H. 


(14) Firishta calls it Ahmadäbād Bidar, but the author of Burhán-i-Ma'athir names ıt Muham- 
madabad, which 1s the correct name. 
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point to be noted is that Just after the coronation of Sultan Ahmad Shah 
in 825 and the death of Hazrat Saiyid Gesü Daraz a few weeks later, 
Shaikh Khojan along with Qàzi Müsa and Malikush-Sharq Qalanqur 
Khan went to Shah Ni‘matullah Wali at Kirman.’> Shaikh Khojan, 
the leader of the deputation, was then enlisted as one of the disciples of 
Shah Wali !6 From this it 1s concluded that Shaikh Khojan’s admittance 


A.H 


into the order of Shah Wali’s disciples took place between 810 and 825 


‘Abdul ‘Aziz W4‘izi has mentioned Shaikh Khojan twice!’ as Makhdiim 
Zada which implies that Wa'izi himself was somehow connected with the 
Shaikh’s family which seems to be a family of saints. 


Contents of the Risdla: 
The treatise is divided into an introduction and the following seven 


chapters : 


Chapter I: 
Chapter II: 
Chapter III: 
Chapter IV: 
Chapter V: 
Chapter VI: 


Chapter VII: 


The birth and the line of spiritual pedigree of Shah Ni‘mat- 
ullah (pp. 274-276). 


His childhood, early education and training, and youth, 
(pp 276-281). 

Qualities of human nature and the indication of his maturity 
(pp 281-284), 

Advancement in age, diversity of affairs, absorption in occu- 
pation and grades of dignity and authority (pp. 284-290). 
The order of his vicegerency (+ >) and related matters 
(pp 290-308). 

His learning, works and miraculous performances (pp. 309- 
311). 


His spiritual advancement, miraculous powers, line of pedi- 
gree and last days and death (pp 311-332). 


The author has given the name of each chapter in a particular way. 


ë! st YR — ; 3 CN, Orne m 


Under chapter I he mentions the place of birth (Halab, Alleppo) and three 
different dates of birth, vz., Thursday, 22nd Rajab, 730 A.H.; 12th Rabi‘ I, 
730 A H.; Monday, 14th Rabi‘ 1, 731. Of these the last seems to be correct. 
Then Wa'izi quotes the Shah's own poem giving his spiritual pedigree: 


(15) Majmu'a, p 288. 
(16) Burhàn-i-Ma'athir, p. 54. p ] 
(17) Majmu‘a, p. 308: gj VE eli (E^ T esis 


* 


p. 321: (y= s= ë= wis yall Az| cll e ë mE esis 
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dio Oj ee Jye AT 2.5 el dil desi 
& eae ent y pine ch! olm a spb 


Under chapter II Wa'izi says that the saint composed the following 
quatrain at the age of only three years:!? 


A 5 gt 2 O] 4 ou ox A ols dudes yo 4 gale | 
A521 5421, dy gaS paa da ji dl. al), 


“Know it for certain that no lesson has been given for the knowledge 
stored in my heart; at three I have attained a position not granted even to 
a mature person of thirty.” 


When the Shaikh grew older he studied under the following teachers : 


Shaikh Zakiud-Din Shirazi: Elementary courses 
Shaikh Shamsud-Din Makki Rbetoric 

Shaikh ‘Abdullah Yáàfa'i: Sufism 

Saiyid Jalalud-Din Khwarazmi Qur'ànic Sciences. 


He went to Mecca at the age of 24 and stayed there for seven years with 
his teacher Shaikh ‘Abdullah Yafa‘i. Thence he returned to Samarqand. 


ag Seeds od 92 Ae Owl yg c b lel 5 2 


Under chapter III the author says that the saint first took his abode 
in Samarqand, but at the suggestion of Amir Timür he subsequently moved 
to Shahr-i-sabz, a town at a distance of two manztls from Samarqand. There 
he constructed a house, a mosque and a tank called Hauz-i-Shakar. The 
saint observed his chillas on the three hillocks of the region called Koh-i-nür 
Koh-i-Tauba, Koh-i-Malikdar. 


eJ Qual = Gl ul di alim 3 QUU s elio slt! euo s ue 
In chapter IV the author goes on to say that the saint left for Hirat and 
married the daughter of Saiyid Hamza Husaini Harawi. After some time 
he left Hirat and settled at Koh Banan (Kobanan), where his first son Mirza 
Khalilullah was born in 775 A.H. for which occasion Shah Ni‘matullah 
composed a qit'a beginning with: 
Ob. rb e » fr e ola glad Ul 


Subsequently the saint proceeded to Yazd and then to Kirman and 
finally decided to settle down at Mahan, a town in Kirman, where lie spent 
the last twenty-five years of his life and where he is buried 


cale aw aed Dal cle 3 cos — pa 3 cn a mm 
(18) The reading of the ruba’: is a little different ın the Jami‘ Mufidi, p. 141 

SUR lai 4 3? dis uude s = A ols dahan 4! 4 de l 

Moly sr? I al- C^ 5 e shea "T l^ dee 4. 
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In chapter V, “Abdul ‘Aziz gives the s#lsata of the six saints who were 
the spiritual guides of Shah Ni‘matullah’s teacher Shaikh ‘Abdullah Yafa'i, 
thereby covering the names of all the important saints of each s?/sv/a. That 
is why the author himself calls it a biography of the various grades of saints: 


This is followed by a description of the saint's daily routine: his presence in 
the musical assemblages in which he used to sit facing the Qibla and in which 
flute and drum were played and wsül-:-dasiak was observed. Then the 
author proceeds to state the various rules observed there. For example, 
people who came from outside were the saint's guests for three days and on 
the fourth day, when they left the monastery, they were provided with all 
the necessary provisions, including cash. Then a description of his dress is 
given which 1s followed by a code of conduct for his disciples and pupils 
with the mention of whose names the chapter concludes. "This is the longest 
and the most significant chapter of the treatise. 


In the 6th chapter the author gives a long list of the saint's writings 
followed by a personal observation of Saiyid Mahdi who had thousands of 
the saint's treatises compiled in a number of volumes in Syria out of which 
he could bring three volumes containing 544 treatises as detailed below : 


Vol. I 340 Treatises 
Vol. II 154 - 
Vol. III 50 5; 


In the 7th chapter “Abdul “Aziz gives an account of the miraculous 
deeds of the saint, one of which relates to the Bahmani Sultan, Shihabad-Din 
Ahmad Shah Wali. It is related that while only a prince he saw ina dream 
that Shah Ni'matullah Wali put the crown of royalty on his head. Shortly 
after this dream the Shah sent him a personal letter blessing him with the 
attainment of sovereignty which later on came to be true. Wa'izi's words!’ 


are: 
asly y 15 pal Mee Spam oni jl] Ole coL] Jaisi GE ape ebl 5 an» 
pal par Š aly O] Gl C539 Ae UE EOD MEA APER ES 
pail em <= diol Ob Ola, OT 52 5 aku an bw) pal cn a, 
Ola 3 a e f 2. opas ble pa ly am Olpe oltipc OT OU + od >J 
dal, poy cb. OEC C3 Ao cu Al Am 9 Saa y ri eui uoa cy 
š «A> aa 9 us? ale bl F TL» ol 25% 08,5 Tm 


(19) Ibid , p. 316. 
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“Even during the time of his Khani (before he was crowned as a King 
the most excellent of the monarchs, the king of saints saw Hazrat Amir 
(Nifmatullah Wali) in his dream as if thelatter was placing the crown on 
the auspicious head of the most virtuous monarch (Ahmad Shah) with his 
own hand and blessed him with the dignity of kingship. Some time after 
this dream Hazrat Amir sent a letter to the Sultan in which he had perhaps 
referred to that. The Sultan had kept the farman of the Emperor of the 
world of unity in his mind and having rejoiced at the good news expected 
its realisation On his attaining the monarchy and sitting on the throne of 
his great forefathers, he used to narrate this thing.” 


Before the close of the last chapter the author has referred to a meeting 
of the saint with Saiyid Sharif. The chapter closes with the list of the saint’s 
sons and grandsons and lastly his death, which occurred on 22nd Rajab, 834 
A.H. According to Saiyid Mahdi and Shaikh Khojan, Shah Ni‘matullah’s 
age at the time of his death was 105 years, but the author says that the exact 
age was 103 years, 4 months and 8 days. 


About the dream of the prince it is to be noted that ‘Abdur-Razzaq 
Kirmani gives almost the same version ? Muhammad Qasim Firishta has 
also mentioned?! the dream with some historical background During his 
closing years Sultan Firüz Shah Bahmani (800 A.H.—825 A.H.), ina bid to 
have his son Hasan Khan crowned as a king, made an attempt to blind his 
brother, Prince Ahmad Khan-i-Khanan (subsequently Sultan Ahmad 
Shah Wali), who was blessed by Hazrat Saiyid Muhammad Gesü Daraz to 
sit on? the Bahmani throne The Prince having sensed the evil design of 
the Sultan fled and raised a small army. But it was too small to have an 
engagement with the royal army which was on his pursuit. The Prince was 
much disturbed, and while resting under the shade of a tree, he saw a dream 
in which a crown was presented to him Firishta says: 


I & 2.96 od lene b o Ale PT 3$ oe adul 299 GM bl. >» 

Ole ael wT e al cult ela f oo Caf , SF jl Grae gU OU) j^ ly 

Me al rl; co 9205) lé cuc PEE Ol 32$ e» uo S Share 

€ A aku 9 gf dl oc TP dm Jb s 4 eel ¿els c! ol aj 3 
(20) Majmu'a, p. 107. 


(21) Türikh-i-Firishta, Vol. I, p. 318 
(22) Ibid., p. 316. 


(ne GAS jab .. Ole ael Srl zu ol dw else b dle Ol cuis 4. 
cd ob la O5 4€ Ol Soo. Gly uta 


When Ahmad Khan was fleeing he went to Saiyid Gesü Daraz who again blessed him 
and his son 'Alàud-Din with the attainment of Kingship (Jbid. p. 317). 
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“While resting under the shade of a tree he slept and saw in his dream 
a man in the garb of a darwish coming towards him with a green crown 
with twelve peaks in his hand. Ahmad Khan received and greeted him. 
The darwish having performed the formalities of greetings, placed the crown 
on his head and said, “This is a crown which one of the mashaikh living in 
retirement has sent for him ”’ 


This statement differs from those of Wa‘izi and ‘Abdur-Razzaq as, accor- 
ding to Firishta, Prince Ahmad did not see in his dream Shah Ni‘matul- 
lah Kirmani putting a crown on his head. Firishta again speaks of a 
deputation sent by the Prince after he was crowned king, to Shah Ni‘mat- 
ullah who sent a similar crown he had seen in the dream through one of his 
disciples, Mulla Qutbud-Din Kirman1?* A deputation is also mentioned by 
the author of the Burhan-1-Ma@athw** whose description substantially differs 
from Firishta’s narration. According to Firishta, the Sultan in order to get 
his admittance into the order of his disciples sent one of the saint’s disciples 
called Shaikh Habibullah?’ Junaidi to Shah Ni'matullah Kirmani along with 
Mir Shamsud-Din Qummi and a few others. Shah Ni‘matullah despatched 
with them one of his pupils named Mulla Qutbud-Din Kirmani to the 
Deccan, and no sooner did the Sultan see him than he exclaimed that he was 
the same person whom he had seen 1n his dream and who had given him a 
crown. Mullà Qutbud-Din delivered the message of the saint to the effect 
that he had kept the crown as a trust, and it was a fit occasion to entrust 
it to the Sultan. The author of the Burhdn-1-Ma’athiy has not mentioned the 
dream but he has narrated the deputation which was led for the same pur- 
pose by Shaikh Khojan along with Qazi M* ., the teacher of Prince Mah- 
mid, and Malikush-Sharq Qalanqur Khan during the Ist year of his reign 
and which returned with a Kuldh-1-Ivddat (Cap of Discipleship) and /àma-i- 
Iáza (Robe of Approval) attesting to Sultan’s admittance into the order of 
Shah Ni‘matullah’s disciples. 


It is interesting to note that the letter covering the message, to the 
Sultan on the occasion of the presentation of the Khirga formed the basis of 


asmalltreatisecalled gep)! coll pl la ael Olka 4 = ow Jl» and a copy 
of it is till preserved in the British Museum No Add. 16837, xv + 247. 


Treatise as a source work for ‘Abdur-Razzaq’s Rasála : 


The treatise was one of the oldest works on the life and teachings of the 
saint which has been abundantly utilised by subsequent writers. ‘Abdur- 
Razzàq Kirmàni, in his treatise, Manāqıb Hazrat Shah Ns matullah Wali,*® 
has referred to this treatise in the introduction thus: 


Okasio 52 yl gë we ged cy p sl ae hob l wy Sl 6 Far 54> Ose 
glo» iSc CAU s Cni 


(23) Türikh-i-Firishta, Vol J, p. 328 

(24) Burhan, p. 54 

(25) He should not be confounded with Shah Ni‘matullah’s grandson Shah Habibullah, the 
son of Shah Khálilullàh, to whom Sultan Ahmad gave his daughter m marriage (see 
Tarikh-i-Firishta, Vol Y, p. 229, Burhdan-i-Ma’athir, p. 81). 

(26) It was composed m 911 A.H. (see p. 16). 
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This lends support to the theory that “Abdul “Aziz composed this treatise 
in India at Gulbarga, the previous capita] of the Bahmanis. 


Now I shall quote a few instances of Kirmani's indebtedness to ‘Abdul 
“Aziz Wa‘izi, whose treatise has been termed Tadhhwa-i-Üla, Siyar-i-Ula, 
Tadhkira-1-Sabig, as against Sadidud-Din Nasrullah-Shirazi’s?’ treatise, which 
is named Tadhkiva-i-Thant, Syyar--T ham, etc. 


(i) 425! dels She na p pall te say fall Sal a quale efle. (p. 24) 
(ü) era Se aum te ell eS de eo aT Jal BaF ele y 
laS < woke (p. 30) 
(iii) Ja op lg ke ae ot carly Ghia £ 0259! Mo pa he es 
paria cal a ceed doe g 2 81 Ead um j| Te spt > io gay 
l. f OT oo 4am yg l oo 4 Lay Cdr g 4 45 Tle cul 
OT x d a lal ce Sol ol Coley 9 5 $ Ke Sly uo 9 
orl Rue ly (p. 39) 


(27) In the original |J 9l o Py A“ 1s a Clerical error, correct title referring to W4‘1z1’s treatise 


and the said information 1s available ın the Ris@la p 279. 
(28) This ıs obviously wrong for the information is borrowed from ‘Abdu’l ‘Aziz’s treatise. 
I shall first quote a few Imes from the latter work: 


n | olo AP TRIS Ad e^ jl Spm ed 9? pal & aA e > Š ell or 99 3 
"E eol 3E oo am 9 3254! s S pae mo oped OÍ pil 4i AST yl Vande! 
. hae l Kå U2 l) Ols eli da Lal, e pi SP O2,>= Ol SI OU > HEST 3$ s 


The other reason for ascribing the information to ‘Abdul ‘Aziz Waà'izi is that the sub- 
sequent statement 1s also available 1n the latter work I shall quote both the statements: 


“Abdul ‘Aziz ' Abdur-Razzág Kirmani 
aao he o EXE doe aie ca, > | oF e ul e tee 45 et ca, 52 3 
h (23 als 59 08 |, Se asas len jaa e o ae oS |, S sor 
a aS oT |, ea ste et af | LEE dan Mia of dnb 333 95 4 
dn j OT 33... pal Dina pam a Aulus | Locus jl ail pelt! at $> Ë, j| uil 
yale! ue soley! glo ok Sle uu e ASL eagle pb: jl jl x 15 SUT SYS 
sep gles sled y ASS celo gyal dis dil | 3I oue ¿2 liil o Sil fo 4 ca 
ahy c9 LJ de add ga ARAL ale co ue yd 32 s.l ok p 9 oder yag 228 
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(iv) 9l o5 o ol 15 6322 urb dil te pet d aS Ul E Coles 
Ell odria cel OUS] O| okey 4 = Z be (p. 57) 


This is available in the fifth chapter of Wa'izi's treatise which has been 
summarised here in 7 pages (pp. 57-63). 


(v) Jel od E Sdra zl JE er V am 4 233534] dal M et (p. 65) 
El es om, Ooh 
This statement is not available in ‘Abdul ‘Aziz W4‘izi’s book and I 
therefore hold that “JP” should reasonably be replaced by “gë.” 
(v1) 22 f ie alae dai pt 99 pes ESAT aa Š elda Jb gam Ko (p. 110) 


Then follows a list of 34 disciples and pupils of Shah Ni‘matullah of 
whom 24 are the same as found in 'Abdul 'Aziz's treatise; the following 
six are new: 


ma e a a A AAA AE A rte A ape e a a 


“Abdul 'Aziz 
oio $ yas. o S drole 9 didum z ly 
có a Alc s wy Syl 9 oF OI cobb Jl 
eli csl y eas O9 ) z oS Oly aile 
hth 9 ou 329] > a jl T pal eL po 
we 21, 0235 c 3 do 4 5 m 
tl yy 2 5 4S ug Z alsa OS 
Gb. tog ug d Ge Cole jo 
OT 3 23 2, pat =l 2 de 99 SOLS 


IEI b = olo (Ese 242 »rzJ Show 


OQ wd Sheil coy SY aoo; OF 


Š e dpa ten coe dite 2 dy 
pal eas per cay 9 Gol! oi te 
Al — xa Cà pé Là 9 Al C5 ia 
v arb ol ly z Boyl os S bjt 


"Abdur-Razzaq Kirmani 
L ces OE SGT » gm yb asa, 7 
Oba) 52 ces. KE oi; Wh Gy 
HS Abe soil |o Cola j| dda c par 
— n $2] TI, Ab 5 35 co Ao 
eI pray dS b sx ors ikl 
Sips col eoe A gs bl 09 4* yÑ 
— 9 3 Spe oo | ptr ey s 
dadia par jl; Ql 2] cry cios. 


(pp. 39-40) . Jil oS Jë 


(pp. 283-84), el ody — 32 Ly ght Jaa 


This evidently proves that ‘Abdu’r-Razziq borrowed these pieces of information from 
W4‘izi and not from Sadidu'd-Din. 
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1. Saiyid Shamsud-Din Herawi, 

2, Shaikh Kamalud-Din Shirazi, 

3. Saiyid Jalalud-Din Harewani, 

4, Maulana Shaikh Arbeli, 

5. Shaikh Shamsud-Din Khaki, 

6. Maulana Haji Ikhtiyar Tafti. 

The four names in which there 1s some difference are these : 
Waà*'izi "Abdur-Razzaq 


(The name Sayid Nizamud-Din is missing) ^» & o^ 24 olé ael Ol ape yo 


elon a= ol de AM Al i dey dre gl RS 
4 ga HE ` E EP Gent 


The following names available in 'Abdul 'Aziz's treatise are missing 
from ‘Abdur-Razzaq’s book: 
Saiyid Nizam, _ 
Saiyid ‘Ali, the elder brother of Nizam, 
Saiyid Nizamud-Din Ahmad Shirazi, 
Saiyid Minhajud-Din, 
Khwaja ‘Abdullah b. Khwaja Imam Isfahani, 
Qazi Misa Muhammadabadi. 


DA E EE ene 


209 (o9 j| Ale da aka 52 3 «oP e pF atl 3l 4L. 
Ney ples mem e32 2 321 JL.) ober, shad Js] le 52 Sr ga 5 5 (p. 114) 
30 
+ aed, pow yà 
o "€ 2” J 


The author of the first biography (Wa'izi) has related from Saiyid 
‘Alaud-Din Mahdi, “I had collected Hazrat's Ni‘matullah’s 340 treatises in 
Syria.” And in India he had collected three volumes of his works: in the 
first volume there are 154 visdlas, in the second 64 vts@las and in the third 50 
risálas. But this statement is in sharp contrast with what is found in the 
available treatise which is quoted?! below: 

(29) Muhammadabad-Bidar, which was made capital by Sultan Ahmad Shah Wali. . 
(30) This 1s the only reference to Saiyid Mahdi's arrival m India. 
(31) Majmu'a, p. 310. 


e °? 
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cole JL. j| CPP 

(eal OKal O35 97 5 = zl, ew | f calo 3444 34l- Aum 23 3 ald (D L2 
Ql o9 4 sid py 4i» 4€ lel 9 lanai syle 4 59 Ul «plat LALA 
Ae ¢ bl EL Mey A. al dle 5 rail LL, sine em 9 Al 5 le 


€. 4L. ; L eo dhe 35 4ll... ; ype 3 alen, 3 dro r 3) 


“Salyidus-Sadat Mahdi observes: In Syria I had with me a few 
thousand rısãlas of his exalted highness in some volumes. It was not possible 
to bring (them) with me here ; so I left them there. But he ( Saiyid Mahdi) 
showed three volumes of his (the saint's) compositions with the remark that 
those volumes contained 544 risálas; the first volume contains 340 z¿salas, 
the second 154 risálas and the third fifty visálas. 


The two statements differ in respect of the following points: 


l. According to Wa'izi, Saiyid Mahdi had the volumes of Shah 
Ni‘matullah’s works in his possession in Syria; while according to Kirmani 
he had himself collected those volumes. 


2 According to Wa'izi, Saiyid Mahdi had brought three volumes to 
India from Syria, while according to Kirman: he had collected three volumes 
in India. 


3. There is a great difference between the two statements with regard 
to the total number of treatises and the number of risalas the first and the 
second volumes contained. 


It would not be out of place to mention a few points of discrepancy 
between the list of books appearing in both these treatises : 


“Abdul 'Aziz gives a list of 53 treatises of which 43 bear titles and 10 are 
without titles, while 'Abdur-Razzaq quotes 108 treatises, all bearing separate 
titles. Of the 43 treatises mentioned in the former work only one 
wal) 44; dl.) is not included in the latter work. But the titles of the follow- 
ing treatises differ widely : 


"Abdul ‘Aziz ‘Abdur-Razzaq 
leo AIL. sits 
eas! Jl. , (145) cole alu y 
Je oie UL, Bue s= UL. 
sy AL; | 


EP cn e= urn ad, e 3 eal dle 
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The editor Jean Aubin has referred to the discrepancy of only one of 
them, viz., 8 9 c (p. 311n), without attempting to settle the text. The 
rest have not been taken notice of, though «l| could have been easily 
corrected. 

To regard » > dub uni É 3 3,43 AL. as the title of one single treatise 


(No. 38 p 115) is the result of some confusion on the part of the editor of 
the text, who wasin a position to correct it on the basis of the list available i in 


Wa'izi's treatise, in which » 434. ; is quoted under No. 38 and š ë 
under No. 42. 

‘Abdul ‘Aziz Wà'izi has specifically mentioned that he borrowed the 
titles from the three volumes brought by Saiyid ‘Alaud-Din Mahdi: 

Ol se edly Gee >> OT LL S 1, S dL.) com > gle dm ul le> dle j| 


As such the slight difference in the titles of the ttis? treatises, as availa- 
ble in Kirmani's book, may be attributed to the carelessness of the scribe ` 


Wa'izi ‘Abdur Razzáq 
wl put AIL.) KI deb ob gh yo ALL, 
laka, C$, > dl, Anlaio S y > aL.) 
eli 3 AL.) 43 53 AL, 
Apa pll Oil JL. Aa ee AL. y 
e am, OY gp. JL dan die pam 4 uml 3 y AKu Ole. Mel dil, 
cold; ag gro =a] = ey 22 yl Z ert ol. ML. 
Bot oo! us eh BE dile cual JF eus lokal 


It would be interesting to note that the Saint's last riísála mentioned by 
‘Abdur-Razzaq is ^el cll yl o lat aa] Olla... dy y Led AIL. y 
As it is known that on the coronation of Sultan Shihabud-Din Ahmad 
Shah Wali Bahmani, Shah Ni'matullah had sent a K/w«rga, the said risdla 
must have been written on the same occasion À copy of this treatise is 
preserved in the British Museum, Rieu: Cat of the Persian MSS. 11, pp. 83, 
33, No. XXII. 


I mportance of the Treatise: 
This small treatise 1s significant in respect of the following points: 


I. This treatise is a valuable addition to the meagre available Persian 
literature of the Bahmani period 
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2. Itis the oldest work on the subject and hence it is a very reliable 
document about the biography of Shah Ni'matullah Wah 


3. Itcontains the spiritual pedigree of the Süfis of various szlsilas 
resulting in recording the names of a large number of Süfis. Hence the 
author has called it a TadAkira-i-Suf?a. 


4. It gives some facts concerning Deccan history, for example: 


(i) It contains the details of the Sultan Shihabud-Din's dream and 
presentation of crown by Shah Ni‘matullah Wah. This account differs from 
Firishta but agrees with Kirmani’s. 


(n) This treatise gives the complete titles of both Sultén Shihabud- 
Din Ahmad Shah Wah and Sultan ‘Alau’d-Din Ahmad Shah; the former 1s 
stated with these titles: 


de Sales culo W uil jsp 0 Ghee Ole e eb ILI Jail open » 
yb» j| ole (065 31» ole O Ole ç i 27 Gem Ae cle Ole. ¿21 pl de 
eal gb pola EIJI JYI Jai Oole dl db paill ¿Á ol 
E. gl J Jl ols aed cual 3 Gall ola 

cpl gs LM led coll gh call db pod cow lll GT) PU WU Jal 
gen! Dall ols E 

while the latter with these titles: 

ABI oh OIE Gy! Clb coal ue ub QL postal Ll. b 2 OU. 

VE 3 ll adc 


The titles of Sultan Ahmad Shah as given in the Tartkh-1-Firishta and 
Burhán-i-Ma'athir generally agree with the above : for example, in the latter 
the Sultàn has been called 


J o di. 3 Jo cs ul ee ST ob ail il y cual cole del OK la 
* el Ole Jel c a Az | obi... cou P" 
sre oló Ael Obl... (« jlall al orb J] J-l 


while in the 7àrzkh-i-Firishta he has been termed as ute ds old del oL. 
One point to be noted 1s that four titles are common to the treatise and the 
chronicles, viz. Shihabud-Din, Afzalus-Salatin, al- Wali, Abu'l-Maghaz: (Abu'l- 
Ghazi). This patronymic epithet ($5lJ! l occurs invanably in Bwurhán-i- 
Ma'athir, and the same 1s used with a shght change in diction as Abu 
Maghazi, on two occasions 1n WA‘izi’s treatise as well as in Abdul-Razzaq's 
vesala The correct phraseology 1s Abu’! Maghazi as mentioned by Wa‘1zi 
and Kirmani and not Abu’! Ghazi as appearing in Bwrhán-i-Ma'athir. The 
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literal meaning of the term is ‘father of campaigns.’ The word Maghazi is a 
plural of Maghza bearing 3 shades of meaning—battlefield, campaign and 
mihtary operation, with an implied meaning of paragon of prowess. The 
titles of *Alau'd-Din as given in the Burhdn-t-Ma’athy are the same as appear 
in Wa‘izi’s treatise, vz., Abu'l-Muzaffar 'Alau'd-Din Ahmad Shah b. Ahmad 
Shah Wali Bahmanı. But Firishta just mentions him as Sultan Ahmad 
Bahmani. 


(iii) It introduces Shaikh Nizamud-Din Ahmad Fartiqi alias Shaikh 
Khojan as an important saint of his time. Through his line of pedigree the . 
author supplies tbis important information that Sultan 'Alau'd-Din Hasan 
Shah Bahmani, the founder of the Bahmani dynasty, got one of his daugh- 
ters married in the family of Shaikh Farid Ganj-i-Shakar. 


v) ‘Abul ‘Aziz Wa'izi supplies information about Saiyid 'Alaud-Din 
Mahdi Tabrizi a renowned disciple of Shah Ni‘matullah Wah. According 
to ‘Abdur-Razzaq Kirmani, Saryid Mahdi proceeded to India from Syria 
and perhaps ıt was there that Wa‘izi contacted him and obtained material 
for his treatise. In this way we come across the personality of a saint who 
was a great disciple of Shah Ni‘matullah and who lived for some time in 
India. 


The Language and Style: 

The treatise is generally written in a simple and straight-forward language, 
but at times abundant adjectives and epithets drawn from Arabic vocabu- 
lary render the style intricate, though this is not a common feature. How- 
ever, the author being very fond of saja‘, uses ít ın three and even more 
words. A few instances are quoted below: 

Joe OF colas aul) Go ölke pane 9 OID pas Ol s AE lic "f TE 
cales AL 232 ee CAR 2 eh Gilg cule pe 2) 3241 55 Ob le 
Ad s 4 ab J ore, 3 ole P TINTE. Ol pa > 5 "5s, Ol cao, cac 

Sant elo Ube co JB cela celo Say 235 (AE py Oil Ghar, Ol 

JJ ald E ÉI Ty cay as E, ebb! de} 

orld Y lo uad eo 25 ,3 caly ogee Oe >> 7 pea Q2 L 

shel Sly dibs O = (^ J lac] col] y exa ote Celio Io bit 5 

aM Unus oS DUK y eos cue? jl pisi » c» elas wile ay 

Fes o3 OL 


(32) See Majmu‘a, p. 288. 
(33) Ibid., p. 312. 
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The following epithets mostly formed from the word Oo} explain fully 
his interest in rhetorics :34 
Ole f 62321 de dle Alem culo gy shale f Ule Ole Oli» 
ë! "REL 552 ol» Olpe f o 45 cle D^ ole é TEE Qm Abe clc 
The writer has abundantly used the Arabic plural ending in ‘cl’ 
perhaps with a view to creating Jinds. Some examples are these: 
(l| = ¿los e L.L (clas Cob JL ¿ ob | cle? c oh jl 
etc, «b ge + lb Vy glade qul ge 


Some of the words commonly used are 44 a pp 291, 312,313, 315, 317; 
ös pp. 292, 307 two times, cs 271, 273; cb S pp. 277, 316,318; «sib 
pp. 287,305; 54-2 pp. 289,291,312; OÉ, pp. 292, 313; jw pp 271, 
281,306,317; æ+ pp 291, 309. 

The words not used commonly in Persian are of this nature: 

K «del (p. 313), lyts (p. 318), eol!» (p. 315), eT (p. 272), 313 (p. 273), 
cx (p. 312), SAK (p. 292), Laph, (p. 312), J lal (p. 305), òb (p. 315), 
dsi d» (p.312), gl. (p. 290), FH (p. 271), obis (p. 271), Jeb y 
(p. 271), 9&5 5l,» OÉ «OK (p. 271), ol Khe e aSK (p 272), ¿ eio 
MS (p. 275). 


The MS. of the Treatise : 


The treatise under considerations exists in a unique manuscript preserved 
in the British Museum under Add 16837 No. XXII (Rieu's Cat Vol II p. 
833). This MS. has been edited by Jean Aubin under the title of Risala dar 


siyar Shah Na'matullàh Wal?’ in a Majmu‘a called 21 caw gle (M al de yj ae D 
ul § d containing the following three treatises: 

l. Yadhkira dar Mandqib Hazrat Shah Nu‘matullah Walt by ‘Abdu’r- 
Razzaq Kirmàni, pp. 1-132. 

2. A chapter from Jama‘ Mufidi by Mufid Mustaufi Yazdi, pp 133-268 

3. 'Abdu'l ‘Aziz’s said treatise, pp. 269—322. 


It was published in 1335/1956 under Bibliotheque Iranienne, Tehran, 
Department d'Iranologie d' l'Institute Franco-Iranien, and from Paris: Lib- 
rairie d'Amerique et d'Orient, Adrien-Maisonneuve, with an Introduction 
in l'rench and three indexes. 


(34) Ibid., p. 316. 
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This is a scholarly critical edition of the text. But one comes across 
a few printing errors which have somehow escaped the notice of the editor. 
I shall quote some of them: 


$.286,l. 17- jms je ldo clad jl, Jasje «las is the correct form. f. 285, 


l. rg. In the verse from the Qur'án the word is 4 and not 4l. 
Ó. 293, L 5-6 , ¿> elo! cpl Oley ë= 4a). The correct name of the 
Faqih was «e de c, eels! ¿J| ob, get as appears on p. 295 [. 18. 
‘Abdu’r Razzaq Kirmani who consulted W4‘izi’s treatises gives this name 
twice as ce Je cy el! uo! Oley emu (p. 57, Il. 6-7 p. 58, 1 15). Hence 
it may be regarded as the correct name. 

p. 308 lines 11-12- ° jx Maza oy Al oU da The last doubtful word may be 
corrected as Olza- for ‘Abdur Razzaq Kirmani has quoted it as such (see the 
Majmu'a, p 111, /. 8). 

p. 308 lines 3-4. In ee! gl el arl yall » Gall ples coll yg! is incorrect; 
the correct word T Jall appears on p 316, /. 10. 

p. 316 l. 9- call ab az. The first word is aa!) and appears correctly 
on p. 308, /. 3. 

p. 311 l. 3—.. gel yl Ave nl ee uel r Jl.) . The editor has added a 


note that three words were not readable. May I venture to add that a com- 
parison of this with No. 30 p. 115, lines 5-6 would reveal that most probably 


the three words were o m 4l cr? 


EVIL AND FREEWILL IN RUMI AND IQBAL 
Sayyid Naimuddin 


I 


physical and natural. There are instances of suffering caused by man’s 

inhumanity to man, apart from natural evils like diseases, earth- 
quakes and floods. Human life is constantly exposed to various dangers, 
drudgeries and difficulties. Men find that their wishes are more often 
frustrated than fulfilled. Does a perfectly good God want us to suffer in 
vain? Mystics like Rimi would reply no. Evil, says Rimi, is not absolute. 
Things are not inherently good or bad; poison, fatal for human beings is 
life to snakes! Through Divine dispensation even poison may become 
digestible to the God-absorbed saints. Evil may prove injurious to the 
average men's souls but not to theirs.’ 

Moreover, is it not our attitude towards events and things which makes 
us happy or unhappy? A man is what he thinks and feels. In the words 
of Rimi, a man is a rose garden if his thought is a rose, he is ‘fuel for the 
bath-stove if it is a thorn.? It is characteristic of Rümi that he interprets 
the same thing from different standpoints. For instance, he regards evil both 
as relative and as an illustration of ‘the principle of contrast’ in the Augus- 
tinean manner. The pain of hunger, for example, makes the good all the 
more pleasant, that is to say, evil gives meaning to good, actually it sometimes 
heightens the goodness of the good.‘ 

Rimi also views suffering as a spiritual test and trial, leading to self- 
spiritualization and ultimately to God. Even ‘loathsome things’ become 
‘lovely’ since they form the pathway to God ? A self-purified soul is not 
afraid of any evil; it can come out further purified and sanctified through 
‘the test’ as gold comes out all the more brightened through burning in fire: 


“O brother, do not flee the flames of Azar ;* what, if you enter them 
for test ? 


By God, they will not burn you, (instead) they will illuminate your 
face like gold, for you belong to the race of Abraham and you have 
been familiar ( with fire) since olden times.’’” 


W have only to look around to find that everywhere there is evil-moral, 


(1) M. IV/65-68, V1/2598. 
(2) M. 1/2599-2600 
(3) M. 11/278. 
(4) M 1/1130. 
(5) Nicholson. Rémi, London 1956 ( second impression ), p. 152. 
(6) Azar, the father of Abraham, a fire-worshipper. 
(7) K. VI/30175-77, Abraham was miraculously preserved m the fire. (Q. XXI 69). 


~~ 
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Thus Rimi frankly recognises and justifies the presence of evil. He, 
however, points out the good concealed in it, in so far as itis by combating 
it that one can develop such heroic virtues as courage, patience and persever- 
ance. Patience, for instance, is the will and capacity to resist temptations 
and bear vexations. If there be no temptations and tribulations, it will be 
difficult to develop the trait of patience Similarly, if there be no passion, 
we cannot cultivate chastity in the real sense.’ Following the Qur'àn, Riimi 
regards all privations, like hunger and loss of property, as ‘tests’ which 
develop the soul and bring out its real worth ° 


How did Iqbal look at the problem of evil? Like Riimi he too appre- 
ciated the uses of evil: it helps in the growth of ego (khiidi). Ego 1s the 
essence of the human personality and whatever fosters it is good, whatever 
thwarts itis evil Difficulties and obstacles are generally regarded as evil, 
but Iqbal regards them as good for they offer an opportunity to actualize our 
latent powers. Did not Fichte say that life produces thwarting forces in 
order that we may grow by resisting them? Evolution and development 
would have been impossible without struggle and suffering. Satan, the per- 
sonification of evil, is always there. But he should be there, for he isa 
blessing in disguise as a challenge to human potentialities Iqbal would ask 
men not to accept a sphere where Satan, the principle of evil, does not 
exist '° There are numerous obstacles in the path of self-development, the 
greatest being matter, nature. But it should be welcomed since it enables a 
man to realize the potentialities of his self. Iqbal, therefore, exhorts us to 
develop our innate power, acquire knowledge and skill and strive hard in 
improving upon Nature, turning ‘stone’ into ‘glass’ and ‘poison’ into 
‘antidote.’ 


So far as the moral sphere is concerned it is the lack of self-control which 
is generally the cause of most of our troubles Religious and moral discipline 
can help build a human being’s personality to the extent that he can over- 
come almost all obstacles and gain supremacy in the natural and the social 
world. Iqbal, in his very first philosophical poem, the Asraár- Khiidi, sets 
forth obedience to Divine commandments and self-control as the two 
important prerequisites of self-perfection. And it is this self-perfection which 
entitles a man to the vicegerency of God upon earth—the ideal of manhood 
in Islam. 


Iqbal also makes it clear that apart from this religious and moral dis- 
cipline the ‘believer’ ( mu'min) has full faith in One God. Firm belief in 
the unity of God implies unity of purpose, independence of spirit and fearless- 
ness. Fear is the root cause of most of the evil traits like ‘fraud, cunning, 
malice, and lies?! Rümi and Iqbal would also like us to transcend our 





(8) M. V/575-78. 
(9) M. 11/2963-64 . Q. 11: 150, 
(10) PM./p. 154. 
(11) (AS)-RU. p. 110. 
A.J. Arberry (Tr.). The Mysteries of Selflessness (tr. of Rumiiz-1 Bikhüd: ), London, 
1953, pp. 15-16. 
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limitations and develop divine virtues like serenity and self-sufficiency. For 
with such attributes alone one can, like prophets and saints, pass safely 
through all trials. In truth, the self-effacing saints have gained in infinite 
knowledge and power and problems like evil may be said to exist no more 
for them. They transcend ‘sugar’ and ‘poison,’ that is, both good and evil.’ 
In the realm of pure Being, the vision of which they always enjoy, there is 
no opposition between good and evil; the rose springs from the thorn and 
the thorn from the rose.'* Giving the same analogy of rose and thorn, Iqbal 
also affirms his belief in the unity of good and evil at their source. But 
how has the One evolved into Many? Iqbàl leaves this question unsettled." 
One thing he asserts definitely is that ‘weakness is worthlessness’ and that 
man should become strong enough to combat all evil: 


“Be void of fear, grief and anxiety: 

Be hard as a stone, be a diamond. 
Whosoever strikes hard and grips tight, 
The two worlds are illumined by him.’’!® 


II 


But is man a free agent in his actions? The Qur’an maintains both 
human freedom and determinism," which means that man is partly free, 
partly determined He does and can do many things which it 1s possible 
for him to do. Hasan Basri (728) was one of the earliest Muslim thinkers 
to point out Divine omnipotence and yet emphasise human responsibility.!* 
This trend in favour of freewill in some form or another continued till 
Rümi whose advocacy of the same gains in great importance as it was done 
at a time when the philosopher Razi was propagating ‘necessitarianism’ 
(jabr).^ Rimi is explicit that God wills both good and evil, but only 
approves the good,? implying that man is free to choose the good. All the 
Divine commands and prohibitions are an indication of His desire to inspire 
men to choose the good and avoid the evil. There would be no sense in 
commanding and prohibiting human beings if they are not free to act. 
Religious life, thus, postulates human freedom. 


It is true that Divine decree ( qadàá) is absolute, but this does not mean 
that man is not free to make a particular choice from among the things 


(12) M. III/9. 10. 

(13) M. 1/498. 

(14) M. 1/2472. 

(15) PM : p. 54. 

(16) AS-( RU): p. 64. 

(17) Verses such as V1 - 104 and XVIII: 29 support freedom of will whereas verses such as 
LXXVI: 30 and LXXXI: 29 show the supremacy of Divine will. 

(18) H. Ritter: Der Islam, Vol. 21, 1933, pp. 1-83: Michael Schwarz: The Letter of al- 
Hasan al-Basri, Orients, Vol. 20, 1967, ( Leiden 1969) pp. 15-30. 

(19) Shibli Nu‘mani: Savanih-i Maulana Ram, A'zamgarh 1938, pp. 141-48. 

(20) Dis. p. 186. 
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‘decreed’ (maqdi ).?! Do we not vacillate in the presence of two alternatives? 
Does this not show that we have freedom to choose??? Again, do we not 
generally. repent after committing an error or sin? Why this repentance? It 
is because we were free to choose what is morally right or morally wrong.? 
The fatalist ( jabri) is worse than the believer in absolute freewill ( qadari), 
according to Rümi. For the former is denying what can be perceived, his 
own (inward ) sense: consciousness of being free, while the latter is denying 
that which cannot be perceived, the invisible power of God ?* 


Men lacking in zeal for devotional work are apt to misuse their reason 
('agl); they may put forward argumenis and excuses as to why they are 
not fulfilling their obligations. Hence Rümis powerful attack upon both 
‘necessitarianism’ (jabr) and reason (‘aql) It is the clever shirker who 
would generally try to reason himself out of religious obligations. He would 
even do something undesirable and. then impute it to Divine decree. The 
legend says that both Adam and Iblis committed sins. Adam was, however, 
quite humble and supplicated to God, ‘O our Lord! We have done wrong.’ 
Iblis, on the other hand, tried to get out of the situation through argumenta- 
tion and imputed his own action blatantly and impudently to God, saying, 
"Thou hast seduced me." Rimi dislikes this evasive attitude of the 
Necessitarians most and says: 


“How long will you leap up the tree of necessitarianism and lay your 
i freewill aside ? 
Like that Iblis and his progeny, ( engaged) in battle and argument 
with God? 


How should there be compulsion when you are trailing your skirt 
(sweeping along) into sin with such complacence? 

Does anyone under compulsion walk so complacently ? 

Does anyone, having lost his way, go dancing (gleefully ) like that?’’*® 


Like Rimi, Iqbal too affirms human freedom and decries the negative 
thinking of Iblis whom he depicts as asserting his helplessness in making 
obeisance to Adam though commanded to do so by God. Iblis thought that 
he was fated to disobey God. The question arises whether it was before his 
action or after it that it dawned upon him that he was being driven by fate. 
Iblis is portrayed as confessing that he thought of destiny after he had acted 
as he wanted." This is how cunning as well as weak people behave. They 


(21) M. III/1367 , Nicholson : Rémi, London 1956 (second impression), p 148. l 
(22) ag m en Qadi Talammuz Husain (ed.); Mir'at al-Mathnavi, Hyderabad, 1933; 
p. 610. | 
(23) M. V./3025 
(24) M V/3009. 
(25) M. 1/1488-89 ; MIV/1389, 1393; Q: VIE: 22, XV. 39. a u 
(26) M Tr. IV/1394-97- - 


(27) DK : p. 42-3:-in-the note to this poem Iqbal states that he has adopted this version 
from Ibn al-‘Arabi. b cde ^ Sp mS 


` 
* 


£ 
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would resort to rationalization rather than act in the desired manner. Iqbal 
would ask us to avoid Iblis-like crookedness and strengthen our ‘self’? (khüd1) 
with the help of love (‘ishq) and strive hard in overcoming all obstacles 
while realizing our ideals. Itislove which makes the difference; compulsion 
for a non-lover makes him really 'compelled' ( majbür); compulsion in the 
case of a lover ( ‘ashiq ) does not mean anything, for love has so transformed 
him that he no longer feels compulsion in the ordinary sense of the word. 
He is a sincere lover and devotee of God and in doing his duty he is just 
fulfilling himself. Freedom in the true sense is only vouchsafed to such an 
obedient devotee (bandah )?? and lover. Such a lover was the saint who, on 
being asked by Buhlül as to how it was faring with him, said, “How can it 
fare with a man according to whose wishes the work of the whole world is 
going on??? What is meant is that a saint has completely surrendered him- 
self to God, having merged his will with the will of God. Whatever he does 
is for God's sake and whatever is happening is thus according to Divine will 
as well as his own Men who are righteous (muttaqi) become the beloved 
of God, and who would not fulfil the wishes of his beloved? Rimi is 
explicit that the righteous men living for God's sake attain whatever they 
desire? Though Iqbal too believes that the ideal man lives for God's 
sake, yet he does not speak in terms of merging one's will with the will of 
God. However, he, too, 1n his characteristic way, would say that Divine will 
is lost in the will of a self-developed ‘believer’ (mu’min )?! The believer 
would not shirk his obligations under the pretext of predestination; at the 
same time he would not accept for ever any undesirable situation : he would 
make endeavours to change things which do not suit him ?? A strong man 
like Khalid, working under self-imposed discipline, shatters the whole world, 
whereas a weak person may cause his own ruin.? Weakness is at the root of 
all our failures; in the words of Iqbal, it is ‘the plunderer of life.?* Rimi 
does not think in terms of strength and weakness; he places more stress upon 
spiritual poverty (faqr, dervishi) than strength because it too ultimately 
leads to power. In the P? mà ftht he says that the man who practises 
‘dervishi’ ‘gains the kingdoms and worlds he never imagined. ‘Dervish? 
implies independence of spirit, disregard of material goods and physical 
passions, cultivation of humility and intense love of God. According to 
Rümi, those who practise dervish? may be said to have ‘gambled themselves 
upon His way' and it is to them that 'all objectives, whether religious or 


(28) (AS)-RU: p. 126; A.J. Arberry’ The Mysteries of Selflessness, p. 26. 


(29) M. 11/1915. Meister Eckhart has also referred to a saint who has entirely yielded his 
will to God's will so that he willed what God willed. (See Mysticism by Underhill, 
London, 1960 edition, p. 209) 


(30) M. IV/6. 

(31) AS-(RU). p. 70, SS: p. 117. 

(32) J. Tr. p. 122, verses 3067-68 , Iqbal has quoted himself from Zabür-1 ‘Ajam, Lahore, 7th 
edition 1959, p 106 - : 

(33) J. p. 141. 

(34) SS./p. 92. 

(35) Dis., p. 154. 
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mundane, have become attainable.?9 Iqbal agrees with this dynamic concept 
of dervishi and declares : 


'*Habituate yourself to the dervish wine and quaff it continuously ; when 
you become riper, hurl yourself at the dominion of Jamshid.'?? A dervish 
does everything to please God and God only; working under the intoxica- 
tion of love, he is not bothered what reason ( 'aql) says as to whether he is 
free or is being compelled to do a thing. He just goes on doing a thing if it 
has appealed to him. Indeed, a lover feels perfectly free in acting in harmony 
with the will of his Beloved. Hence Rümi would say: 


“Endeavour to gain freshness (spiritual grace) from God's cup ( of 
love ): then you will become selfless and volitionless. 


Then all volition will belong to that Wine, and you will be absolutely 
excusable, like a drunken man."?? 


Iqbàl in his own typical way advises us to control our passions and 
strive in devotion to God; it is the self-imposed spiritual discipline which 
really gives us freedom.?? Instead of speaking in terms of merging one's will 
with the will of God, as Rümi and other mystics generally do, Iqbàl exhorts 
us to elevate our “self” ( khūdī) to such a high degree that God Himself may 
inquire and approve what we desire. Development of self and persistent 
endeavour and courage can turn life into paradise and lack of them can 
make life a hell. "There is nothing that a man cannot do if he “changes his 
consciousness and remakes himself.’ Asthe Qur’an says, "God created all 
things and assigned to each its destiny." ^ Hence, "If you desire a new 
destiny it is quite legitimate to desire so, for there are innumerable destinies 
created by God and made available to man "* What is destiny? In the 
words of Iqbal, it “is not an unrelenting fate working from without like a 
task master; it is the inward reach of a thing, its realizable possibilities which 
lie within the depths of its nature, and serially actualize themselves without 
any feeling of external compulsion.” This is the recurring theme of Iqbal 
in all his works. 


Thus both Rümi and Iqbàl conceive of man as sufficiently free. Rümi 
gives numerous proofs of the freedom of will, his chief purpose being to make 
men active in the path of religion and righteousness — Evil is transformed 
into good in the spiritualized personality of the righteous, saintly type of 

man, as raindrops are said to become pearls in oyster-shells.“* In truth the 


(36) Ibid., p. 155. 

(37) J. Tr. p. 122, verses: 3065-66: (Originally from Zabiir-1 *Ajam) see Zabur-1 ‘Ajam, 
Lahore, 7th edition 1959, p. 106, 

(38) M. V/2105-6. 

(39) AS-(RU): p. 45; SS: p, 73. 

(40) Bg: 81. 

(41) Q. 54: 50, quoted by Iqbal in RR, p. 51. 

(42) J/p. 123; J. Tr. p. 85, verses 1955-58. 

(43) RR: p. 51. 

(44) M. 1/1468. 
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saint has passed beyond the dualism of *'poison and sugar” (that is good 
and evil) and has “‘scented unity ”5 That is, the individual absorbed in the 
love of God finds evil fading away into insignificance. The main theme of 
Riimi seems to be that love resolves all conflict between good and evil and 
between freewill and determinism. Iqbal likewise regards the world as a 
place of “‘soul-making’’ and believes in achieving and strengthening freewill 
by resisting evil. Although he refers twice (once in the Bang-2 Dara and 
once in the Payám-i Mashriq ),*5 to the inner Formless Unity as the origin of 
multifarious forms like good and evil, contra Rümi, he does not point out 
the need of realizing this unity. His approach is practical: hè lays stress 
upon freewill in its bearing upon secular interests of every-day life, urging 
endeavour in all spheres— physical, intellectual and moral—with a view to 
getting rid of weakness and developing all-round strength. Personality, 
according to Iqbal, implies a state of tension; that which helps to maintain 
its tension is good, that which allows it to relax 13 evil." In an imaginary 
dialogue between himself and Rümi he quotes Rümi as saying : 


“Wings carry falcons to the king; wings carry crows to the DE 
yard. 


The purport is that one is free to choose the way one uses the powers latent 
in one and that one should develop an ambition to use one's talents to one's 
best advantage. 


Strength is the key to success in life and weaknees is the mother of all 
vices.? “How can the knot of good and bad action be untied if life is not 
(made to) explain life," asks Iqbal in one of his Urdu couplets.?? What is 
implied is that an active life would ultimately lead to success in overcoming 
all obstacles. A place like paradise where there is no scope for human 
endeavour and where anything can be had for the mere asking has no charm: 
it means repletion and boredom and Iqbàl is scornful of it. Man likes to 
hope and strive ; there is enormous satisfaction when tasks are accomplished; 
sometimes it may be a leap in the dark, but we must move forward. 


It 1s inspiring to contemplate a society which would be so healthy as to 
make an individual feel really free to rise to his fullest height through self- 
affirmation and self-discipline But does such a society always exist or is 
this a mere dream? And, is man always at the height of his power? What- 
ever it may be, the value of the sense of 'freedom' and the hope of eventual 
victory of good over evil cannot be overestimated. 





(45) M. 1/498. 

(46) BD: p. 101; PM. p 54, (rubà&'1 no. 86). 
(47) SS. (Introduction) pp XXI, XXII. 

(48) BJ/p. 186 ; M. Tr. VI/1444 

(49) SS./p. 92 

(50) DK./p, 33. 
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The abbreviations used are as follows : 


(i) AS-RU: 


(ii) BD: 
(ui) BJ: 
(iv) Dis: 


(v) DK: 
(vi) J: 


(vii) K: 
(viii) M : 


(x) PM: 
(x) RR: 


Combined edition of 'Asrar-i Khud? and ‘Rumuz-1 Bikhudi,’ 
Lahore, 1940. SS: The Secrets of Self, Translation of the 
‘Asrar-i Khudi! by R.N. Nicholson, Revised edition, Lahore, 
1940. 

Bang-i Dara, Third edition, Lahore, March 1930. 

Bal-i Jibril, Lahore, 1935, 

Discourses of Rümi ( Translations of Fihi ma fihi of Rümi) 
by A.J. Arberry, London, 1961. 

Darb-t Kalim, Fourth edition, Lahore, Sep. 1945. 
Jàvidnáma, Lahore, (undated ). 

Tr. by A.J. Arberry, London, 1966. 

Kulltyat-1 Shams-i Tabriz, ed. Prof. Badi al-Zaman Firüzán- 
far, I- VIII, Tehran, 1377-1386 A.H. 

Mathnavi of Jalaluddin ( Rümi), Nicholson edition, Text, 
Translation and Commentary, London, 1925-40. MITT. 
refers to translation by Nicholson. 

Payam-t Mashriq, Lahore (undated ). 


Iqbàl: Six Lectures on the Reconstruction of Religious 
Thought in Islam, Lahore, reprinted 1944. 


DARYA-I-ASMAR 


A UNIQUE AND HITHERTO UNKNOWN PERSIAN TRANSLATION OF 
THE KATHASARITSAGARA AND AN IMPORTANT LINK IN THE 
CULTURAL RELATIONS BETWEEN IRAN AND INDIA 


- 


Tara Chand 
& 
S.A. H. Abidi 


HE cultural traditions of Iran and India are linked together, not only 
T because the two belong to essentially the same ethnolinguistic family, 

but also because both have obtained sustenance from the same source of 
folklore from ancient times The stories of the Panchatantra, for example, 
spread to Iran from India and consequently enriched the treasure-house of 
world-literature. Penzer writes: 


"India is indeed the home of story-telling. It was from here that the 
Persians learned the art, and passed it on to the Arabians. From the 
Middle East the tales found their way to Constantinople and Venice, 
and finally appeared in the pages of Boccaccio, Chaucer and La 
Fontaine. 


It was not until Benfey wrote his famous introduction to]the Pancha- 
tantra that we began to realise what a great debt the Western tales 
owed to the East "'! 


Though the significance of Panchatantra in the folk-literature of the 
world is now being increasingly recognized, there is another important col- 
lection of stories which has, as yet, not received adequate recognition. Known 
as the Kathasaritsagara (The Ocean of Story), it still awaits the genius of a 
Burzoe to bring out its intrinsic worth This task has been rendered difficult 
because its earliest and original version—the Brhatkatha (The Great-Table)— 
has been unfortunately lost tous Keith says :- 


“There is no doubt that one of our really serious losses in Indian litera- 
ture is the disappearance of the Brhatkatha of Gunadhya, a work which 
ranked beside the Mahabharata and Ramayana as one of the great 
store-houses of Indian literary art.’ 


(1) The Ocean of Story, Introduction, pp. XXXIV-V. 
(2) À History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 266, ` 
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Brhathatha and its Sanskrit translations are closely related to the Pancha- 


tantra. 


Dasgupta writes :- 


“The various important recensions of the Panchatantra have been 
classified into four main groups, which represent diversity of tradition 
but all of which emanate from the lost original The first is the lost 
Pahlavi version, from which were derived the old Syriac and Arabic 
versions; and it was through this source that the Panchatantra, in a 
somewhat modified form, was introduced into the fable literature of 
Europe The second is a lost North-Western recension, from which 
the text was incorporated into the two North-Western (Kashmirian ) 
Sanskrit versions of Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha...The third is the common 
lost source of the Kashmirian version entitled Tantrakhyaytka, and of 
the two Jaina versions, namely, the Simplicior Text,...and the much 
amplified Ornatior Text, called Panchakhyana...The fourth 1s similarly 
the common lost source of the Southern Panchatanira, the Nepalese 
version and the Bengali Hitopades.’” 


The Brhatkatha, consisting of about 700,000 stanzas, was probably 
composed in the third or fourth century A.D. by Gunayadhya, said to be a 
half-breed Naga-Brahman. The following interesting story regarding the 
composition of the Brhatkatha is based on the version given in the Kathasartt- 
sagara- :- 


“Parvati once pressed Siva to relate stories for her diversion. Siva 
told her the deeds of seven mighty emperors, the Vidyadhara Chakra- 
vartins. One of the attendants, Pushpa Danta, overheard the 
narration and related the tales to his wife, Jaya. The stories soon 
got wide currency. Parvati became angry and condemned Pushpa 
Danta to be born as a mortal. When his brother Malayavan tried to 
intercede, he was also cursed similarly Later she relented and modi- 
fied the curse. It was now decreed that Pushpa Danta should be 
re-admitted to heaven if he met a Paisacha (Goblian) and narrated 
all the stories accurately. Malayavan, likewise, was offered a chance 
of obtaining his release by spreading the stories on earth. In course of 
time Pushpa Danta was born as Vararuchi and became the minister 
of King Yogananda. While journeying asa pilgrim, he met the goblin, 
Kanabhuti, related the tales he had overheard and was re-admitted 
to Siva’s service  Malayavan was born as Gunadhya and became 
the minister of King Satavahana, who had another favourite in Sarva 
Varman. Having lost a wager with Sarva Varman, with regard to 
the teaching of Sanskrit to the king, who had been put to shame by 
the queen for his ignorance of language, Gunadhya adjured the use of 
the Sanskrit and society and retired to the wild region of the Vindhya 
hills. There he met the goblin, heard all the stories and wrote them 
out in his blood, as there was no ink or writing material in the 
forest.’’4 


(3) A History of Sanskrit Literature, Vol. I, pp. 88-90. 
(4) A New History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 367-8, 
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The Paishachi Pakrit of Gunadhya's Brhatkatha seems to be one of the 
dialects spoken in the Vindhya region in the vicinity of Ujjain.’ 


Dasgupta writing about the nature, content and merit of the Brhatkatha 
Says :- 


“The exact content and bulk of the original Brhatkatha cannot be 
determined, even to the extent to which we can approximate to those 
of the ‘Panchatanira. We have two main sources of knowledge, derived 
from Kashmir and Nepal respectively, but both of them employ a 
different medium of expression, and are neither early nor absolutely 
authentic... 


It is difficult to say how far all the praiseworthy qualities, if not the 
blemishes, of these late versions, produced under different conditions 
were present in the primary Brhatkatha, a verbal or even a confidential 
substantial reconstruction of which is wellnigh impossible. To judge, 
however, from the principal theme, stories and characters, as well as 
from the general method and outlook, it is possible to assert that 
Gunadhya must have been a master at weaving into his simple story 
of romantic adventure all the marvels and myth, magic and fairy tale, 
as well as a kaleidoscopic view of varied and well conceived charac- 
ters and situations.” s 


Keith writes :- 


“The sources on which he (Gunadhya) drew were, it is clear, three in 
number. The Ramayana gave him the motif of the search of a hus- 
band for wife cruelly stolen from him soon after a happy marriage; 
from Budhist legends and other traditions of Ujjain and Kaucambi 
he was deeply familiar with the tales of Pradyota or Mahasena and 
the gallant and dashing hero Udayana, whose love adventures were 
famed for their number and variety ; he was also in touch with many 
tales of sea-voyages and strange adventures in far lands which were 
current in the busy centres of Indian trade, and with the abundant 
fairy tales and legends of magic current in India ”7 





(5) Keith writes, “The dialect used was Paicaci, and over this term a controversy, accentuated 
by the fact that we really cannot be sure that we have a single relic of the Brhatkatha, 
still less that so late a grammarian as Markandeya (17th century) actually had the text 
before him. A further confusion has arisen from Sir G Grierson”? decision to group a 
certain number of north-western dialects spoken 1n Kafiristan, the Swat-Valley, Chitral, 
and Gilgit, as Paicaci language, claiming both that they have a true relation to the 
ancient Paicaci dialect, and were so-called because the speakers were cannibals, and thus 
styled Paicacas, eaters of raw flesh, by their neighbours but .there is more probability 
that Pacaci was a dialect rather of the Vindhyas than of the north-west” A History of 
Sanskrit Literature, p. 269. Grierson’s view 1s supported by the fact that even today in 
north-eastern Afghanistan a dialect called Pishat 15 spoken. — Pishai ıs 1n all likelihood a 
corruption of Paishacni. (This mformation was given by Professor Morgenstein who 
was working on the dialects of north-eastern Afghanistan). 


(6) A History of Sanskrit Literature, Vol. 1, pp. 92~95, 100. 
(7) Ibid., pp. 270-271. 
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'Three abridged Sanskrit translations of the Brhathatha are now available. 
T wo of these versions were translated in Kashmir. The Kashmir versions 
include a number of indigenous stories not found in the third version. It is 
obvious that these tales were not a part of the original work.® 


The earlier of these two versions, known as the Brhatkatha-manjari (The 
Bower of the Great Stories) was rendered in 1037 A.D. by Kshemendra. It 
consists of 19 chapters with 7500 stanzas. Keith says :- 


“The work of Kshemendra was probably produced in his youth like 
the Manjaries of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana which he com- 
posed, perhaps in accordance with his own doctrine that the would be 
poet ought to undertake exercises of this kind. The character of these 
abridgements is well known; they are dry and sober, reproducing 
faithfully, though with much omission and curtailment often to obs- 
curity, their originals, but depriving of all life and attraction...But 
bis accuracy is assured, and, therefore, we may a priori assume that 
his account of the contents of the Brhatkatha of Kashmir accords with 
reality." 


The other Kashmir version of the Brhatkatha, known as Kathasarttsagara 
(The Ocean of Story), was rendered sometime between 1063 and 1081 A. D. 
by Somadeva, a Shaiva Brahaman and the son of Rama of Kashmir. It has 
18 books called lambakas, subdivided into 124 chapters named trangas 
containing about 22000 verses. 


During Somadeva's time Kashmir was torn by civil and internecine 
strife. Kalaha had revolted against his father, King Ananta, who commit- 
ted suicide. Moreover, Kalasha's regime was full of intrigue, bloodshed and 
suffering. The chaotic condition of the time is reflected in the Kathasarit- 
sagra, which was composed with a view to diverting the troubled mind of 
Suryamatl, the wife of Ananta and the mother of Kalasha.!? 


(8) Chaitanya says, "The stories of Vikrama and Vetala (Goblin and Vampire) are found in 
Kashemendra's and Somadeva's versions of the Brhatkatha. But they seem to have 
formed an independent cycle, not originally part of the Brhatkatha. They are not found 
1n Budhasavami's versions, and, further, the twenty-five stories stand by themselves 1n the 
Vetala Panchavimsati of which many recensions are available A New History of Sans- 
krit Literature, pp. 371-2 

(9) A History of Sanskrit Literature, p 276. 

(10) Chaitanaya writes “Kalhana has mirrored the anarchy of this period, which gets 
reflected 1n the underworld of Somadeva’s narrative, full of cut-throats, opium addicts, 
harlots and toughs. There are vivid pictures of the acute misery caused by a war, 
famine and organised brigandage. A cynical story heaps contempt of woman. A king 
wants to help one of his devoted friends who had been turned into an animal by acurse. 
Brahmins tell the king that the touch of a chaste woman could redeem his friend. Then 
the king discovered to his horror that not one among his eighty thousand wives ıs in a 
position to render assistance. Medieval Kashmir was steeped m superstition and sorcery 
and there are sombre reflections of ıt ın this narrative, 1ncluding an unbearably vivid 
account of a human sacrifice.” A New History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 369. 
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Discussing the nature and merit of the Kathasaritsagara Keith says:- 


“We may admit that despite his efforts Somadeva has not succeeded 
in producing a unified work. But the merit of the Kathasaritsagara 
does not rest on construction. It stands on the solid fact that Soma- 
deva has presented in an attractive and elegant if simple and unpre- 
tentious form a very large number of stories which have for us a very 
varied appeal, either as amusing or gruesome or romantic or as 
appealing to our love of wonders on sea and land, or as affording 
parallels to tales familiar from childhood...The religious world of 
Somadeva reminds us of the superstitious nature of the people of the 
Kashmir..'!! 


Penzer writes `- 


“The Kathasaritsagara is the earliest collection of stories extant in the 
world...In the first place let us look at the title he has chosen for his 
collection. He felt that his great work united in itself all the stories, 
as the ocean does all the rivers Every stream of myth and mystery 
flowing down from the snowy heights of sacred Himalaya would 
sooner or later reach the ocean, other streams from other mountains 
would do likewise, till at last fancy would create an ocean full of 
stories of every conceivable description... 


The Ocean of Story...may be regarded as an attempt to present as a 
single whole the essence of that rich Indian imagination which had 
found expression in a literature and art stretching back to the days of 
the intermingling of the Aryan and Dravidian stocks nearly two thou- 
sand years before the Christian era.’’!” 


Winternitz says :- 


“The Kathasaritsagarva has the greatest importance for the history of 
Indian literature also on account of the fact that in it there are several 
stories which have been worked upon by several other poets, of course, 
not only on the basis of Somadeva's work, but also on that of Gunadhya 
so nicely as in Somadeva. The work is of the highest importance for 
the history of the World Literature too, nay that are still older and 
perhaps have had their source in the Brhatkatha, are the most popular 
and most familiar ones of the west.!? 


Of the two Kashmir versions, Kathasarwsagara is considered to be 
superior in "taste and style,"!* the latter being judged as “attractive and 
simple."!5 


(11) A History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 291-4. 
(12) The Ocean of Story, Introduction, pp. XXXI-XXXII. 
(13) History of Indian Literature, Part I, pp. 354—364. 
(14) A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 124. 
(15) Ibid. 
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The relation between the Kathasaritsagara and the Pahlavi version of the 
Panghatanira will become clear from the following words of Macdonell - 


“The Kathasaritsagara also contains (Tarangas 60-64) a recast of the 
first three books of the Panshatantra, which books, had the same form 
in Somadeva's time as when they were translated into Pahlavi "'!5 


The Kathasaritsagara was translated into Englhsh by C.H. Tawney 
(1837-1922) with the title “The Ocean of Story". Later N M. Penzer edited 
this English version and added an introduction, a terminal essay and fresh 
explanatory notes. This was published with a foreword by Sir Richard 
Carmac Temple. Its second revised and enlarged edition in ten. volumes 
was published in 1923. Some years back it was included in the UNESCO 
collection of representative works, and its publication was sponsored by the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation and the 
Government of India as a part of the Indian Translation Series. As a con- 
sequence, an Indian reprint was brought out in 1966. 


Besides the two Kashmir versions of the Brhatkatha discussed above, there 
is also a Nepal version of its Sanskrit translation, named Brhatkathas’ lokasan- 
graha (A Compendium of the Verses of the Brhatkatha) ‘This version was 
rendered by Budhasvamin in the 8th or 9th century A.D but was discovered 
as late as in 1893 in Nepal. The incomplete MS. of this version consists of 
28 cantos, containing 4,539 stanzas It is, however, estimated that the origi- 
nal contained about 25,000 stanzas. It may also be noted that this version 
differs considerably from its Kashmir counterparts Bringing out the impor- 
tance of the Nepal version and analysing the difference between this and the 
two Kashmir versions, Dasgupta says - 


“At one time it was thought that these Kashmirian versions drew 
directly from the Prakrit original, but the idea has now been discard- | 
ed, not only from the comparative evidence of their contents but also 
in view of the discovery of the Brhaikatha  Eloka Sangraha In the 
absence of the original work an estimate of its literary merit would 
be futile Each of the three adaptations has its own characteristics, 
which may or may not have been inherited from the original. Kas- 
mendra's abridged compilation is rapid, dreary and uninspiring, 
except in ornamental passages, which doubtless show the influence of 
the Kauya. Somadeva's larger and more popular masterpiece has 
been rightly praised for its immensely superior quality of vivid story- 
telling, and its elegantly clear, moderate and appropriate style. 
Budhasvamin's abstract, considered nearer to the original, is marked 
by a sense of proportion both in matter and manner, rapid narration, 
power of characterisation and simple description as well as by a more 
bourgeois spirit and outlook suiting the popular tale; but, in spite of 
these qualities, 1t is of a somewhat prosaic cast.''!? 





(16) Ibid., p. 377. 
(17) Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 96-100. 
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Besides these three, there are other versions also of the Brhatkatha, which 
have not been properly studied as yet.!* 


The Nepal version may be nearer to the original, but the Kathasarti- 
sagra is the best known of the three. 


Sultan Zainul-Abidin ascended the throne of Kashmir in 823 A.H./1420 
and died in 875 AH /1470 A D He was one of the greatest kings of Kash- 
mir and is known as Bud Shah (Great King) He was a great administrator 
and builder, scholar and poet, patron of art and letters. He was catholic 
in his approach and secular in outlook. The Sultan's early association with 
secular minded people like Shaikh Nuruddin had made him revolt against 
the fanatical and narrow-minded theologians. His ministry consisted of a 
Budhist, a Brahmin and a Muslim. Moreover, he invited all the Kashmiri 
Hindus living beyond Kashmir to return to their homeland and guaranteed 
complete religious freedom and equality for them. In addition, he not only 
revived Hindu pilgrimages and repaired Hindu temples, but himself went as 
a pilgrim to Hindu shrines and participated in Hindu festivals. The Sultan 
used to study sacred Hindu books like Nilamatapurama, Yoga-Vastshtha and 
Gita Govinda Besides, he used to practise Yoga and perform havans He 
wrote treatises in Persian on fireworks and protechnics, and also a treatise 
named Shtkayat. Asa patron of art and letters he encouraged both Hindu 
and Muslim scholars, and his court was enriched by musicians and artists, 
mystics and literary figures, like Maulana Kabir, Pandit Jonaraja, Mulla 
Jamil, Mulla Udi, Somabhatta and Ramananda. 


One of the chief contributions of Sultan Zainul-Abidin was the estab- 
lishment of a translation bureau through which a number of Sanskrit works 
were translated into Persian and vice versa Mulla Ahmad, the court poet 
of Sultan, translated the Mahabharatha, Dasavatra and Rajatarangini into 
Persian, while Shrivara began the Sanskrit translation of Jami’s Yusuf 
Zulaikha, which was completed in 1505 A. D. under the name of Kathakau- 
iuka. 


While much has been written on the scholarly contributions of Zainul- 
Abidin, it is surprising that nobody has, so far as our information goes, 
mentioned a very valuable Persian translation of the Kathasaritsagra ren- 
dered at the instance of Sultan Zainul-Abidin, which, perhaps, does not 
exist today. However, later this Arabicised version was re-written in simple 
Persian by Mustafa Khaliqdad Abbasi, at the instance of Emperor Akbar 
(963-1014 A.H /1556-1605 A.D.), under the name of Darya-i-Asmar. 
Abbasi's version, which was also lying in oblivion, has been recently dis- 
covered by us, and its only MS , that too an incomplete one, is to be found 
in the State Central Library, Hyderabad.!? 


(18) Ibid , Vol. HI, Part I, p. 349. 
(19) MS. No. 2642 (Hist.), folios : 377, size: 11" x6*. 
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Our information about Mustafa Khaliqdad Abbasi is very meagre. 
However, besides this valuable work, he, at the instance of Emperor Akbar, 
translated Panchakhyana, a Jain version of the Panchatantra, into Persian. 
Moreover, he, at the instance of Emperor Jahangir (1014-1037 A H 1605- 
1627 A D.), translated the Kitabul Milal-wan-Nihal of Mohd. Ash-Shah- 
ristani into Persian under the name of Taudthul-Milal After receiving the 
royal command in Agra, he reached his native place, Lahore, commenced 
the work in 1020 A H./1611-12 A.D. and finished ıt in 1021 'A.H /1612-13 
A.D. 


The cataloguer of the British Museum gives his full name as Mustafa 
bin Shaikh Khaliqdad al-Hashim: al-'Abbasi and writes, “Jahangir directed 
the present translator to write a more faithful version in plain and simple 
language. (The letter adds) that he was selected for that task on account of 
some translations from Hindu works previously made by him for Akbar.'"? 
The cataloguer of the India Office Library gives his full name as Mustafa 
bin Khaliqdad al-Hashimi al-Abbasi,? while on another page? he writes 
Mustafa bin (Shaikh) Khaliqdad al-Hashimi al-Abbasi. 


The MS. of the Darya-i-Asmar begins with the following words: 
PET llo Je Mie coul jer LM all cn je ole y tien yl Spe Ole 
*° ə °. az»... dla 2 >> À, 3 gal o> *, LAST ON» REN G2 DC 


Later, Abbasi writing about the nature of his version says:- 


“The object of the author of any book is to communicate his ideas 
primarily to those who speak that language Hence, the purer the 
language is, the easier it will be for the people to understand it This 
would be specially so, if the book 1s intended for the common man. 
The writer should, therefore, avoid the use of words from any other 
language, in order to facilitate comprehension Some imperfect 
writers, however, waste ink and paper by introducing Arabic words 
in their Persian texts. The Brhatkatha abridged by Somadeva Bhat, 
a Kashmiri Brahman, was translated by some one into Persian, at the 
instance of Sultan Zainul-Abedin, the well-known ruler of Kashmir. 
But the translator had used Arabic words indiscriminately, rendering 
the text incomprehensible for the common people Its meaning could 
not be easily grasped by scholars also, because of its defective style. 
During the stay of His Imperial Majesty at Lahore, the royal com- 
mand of the Shadow of God ..was 1ssued to the humblest among the 
worshippers of the sky like court, Mustafa Khaliqdad, to rewrite it in 
simple and fluent language. ‘The assignment also involved the dele- 
tion of irrelevant materials, while keeping the work intact " 


(20) Vol. Lp. 139. 
(21) Vol. IL, p. 723. 
(22) Vol. II, p. 1283. 
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In the light of the above, the text referred to cannot be considered as 
an independent work of Mustafa Khaliqdad Abbasi. Instead, 1t may be 
regarded as a joint work by him and the original translator It is, however, 
difficult to ascertain the extent of its deviation from the original translation. 


The Kathasaritsagara consists of eighteen books, each book containing 
some chapters. In the Persian translation the books and chapters have 
been called “nahr” (stream) and “‘mauj’’ (wave), respectively. 


The first book (Kathapitha) consists of the stories of Siva and Parvati, 
Vararuchi, his teacher and fellow pupils, Gunadhya, Pushpabanta and 
Malyana. The second book (Kathamukha) deals with the stories of King 
Udayana, Sridatta and Mringankavati, King Chandamahasena, Rupinika, 
Devasmita, the clever deformed child, Ruru. The third book (Lavanaka) 
contains the stories of the clever Physician, the Hypocritical Ascetic, Un- 
umadini, the Loving Couple who died of separation, Punyasen, Sunda and 
Upasunda, Kunti, Urvashi, Vihitasena, Somaprabha, Ahalya, Vidushaka, 
Devadatta and Phalabhuti. 


The fourth book (Naravahanadattajanana) describes the stories of Deva- 
datta, Pingalika, Jimutavahana and Sinhaparakama The fifth book 
(Chaturdarika) deals with the story of the Golden City. The Sixth book 
(Madanamanchuka) consists of the stories of King Dharmadatta and his 
wife Nagasri, the seven Brahmans, the two Ascetics, King Vikramasinha and 
the two Brahmans, the seven Princesses, Sulochana and Sushena, the Prince 
and the Merchant’s son, the Brahman and the Paisacha, Kirtisena and her 
Cruel Mother-in-Law, Tejasvati, Usha and Anirudha, Vishnudatta and his 
seven foolish companions, Kadaligarbha, Srutasena, Ichneumon, the Owl, 
the Cat and the Mouse, King Prasenajit and the Brahman, King Indradatta, 
Yaksha Virupaksha, Satrughna and his Wicked Wife. 


The seventh book (Ratnaprabha) described the stories of Rantaprabha, 
King Rantnadhipati and the White Elephant Svetarasnu, Nischayadatta, 
King Vikramaditya and the Courtesan, Sringabhuja and the Daughter of 
the Rakshasa, Tapodatta, Virupasarman, King Vilasasila and the Physician 
Tarunachandra, King Chirayus and his Minister Nagarjuna, King Parity- 
ahgasena, his Wicked Wife and his Two Sons, Pranadhara and Rajyadhara, 
Arthalobha and his Beautiful Wife, the Princess Karpurika. The eighth book 
(Suryaprabha) comprises the story of Suryaprabha. The ninth book (Alan- 
karavati) comprises the stories of Alankaravati, Rama and Sita, the Hand- 
some King Prithvipura, Asokamala, Sthulabhuja, Anangrati and her Four 
Suitors, King Lakshadatta and his Dependent Labdhadatta, the Brahman 
Viravara, the Merchant Samudrasura, King Chamarabala, Chiradatri, King 
Kanakavardha and Madansundari, Brahman Chandrasvamin, his Son 
Mahipala and his Daughter Chandravati. 


Unfortunately the last nine books?? are missing from the Persian manus- 
cript So there is no need to mention them here Besides, there are one 


(23) Saktiyasas, Vela, Sasakavati, Madiravati, Pancha, Mahablisheka, Suratamanjari, Padma- 
vati, Vishamasila. 
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hundred and twenty-four chapters,one hundred and seventy-one main and 
one hundred and twelve sub-stories in the Sanskrit original, while there are 
only fifty-six chapters, seventy-five main and forty-four sub-stories in the 
Persian manuscript 


It may be interesting to compare passages with similar contents from 
this translation and those of the various Persian versions of the Panchatantra 
to show the difference in style and treatment of the stories. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF MUSLIM LAW IN 
SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


Ahmed Ibrahim 


form the majority ın Indonesia and Malaysia, and important minorities 

in Thailand, the Phihppines and Singapore. There are Muslims in 
Cambodia and Vietnam also Before the coming of the western powers to 
South-East Asia there were Muslim kingdoms in the region which were in 
close contact and even family alliance with each other When the western 
powers occupied the lands of South-East Asia, the Muslims lost their power 
and their contacts with each other. There were differences between them 
and these were accentuated by their political history and the influence of 
the dominating colonial power, but there were and are many features com- 
mon to them. Most of the Muslims m the area follow the Shafii School of 
Muslim law. Malay 1s the national language of Indonesia, Malaysia and 
Singapore, and it 1s also understood and spoken by the Muslims of Thailand, 
Cambodia and to a lesser extent by the Muslims of the Philippines. In all 
these countries the ‘addi or Malay custom has had as great an influence on 
society and legal institutions as the Muslim law. Neither the pure Muslim 
law nor the pure ¿dat (indeed the word “‘adat”’ itself is from an Arabic root) 
is followed, and throughout the region we find an interesting blend of Muslim 
and customary law concepts. In Malaysia the Muslim Law ıs applied as 
modified by Malay custom. In Indonesia the influence of the “¿dat 1s even 
stronger and even Muslim legal concepts and institutions are classified as 
part of the customary law. 


This paper deals in the main with the administration of the Muslim law 
in Indonesia, Malaysia and Singapore. Muslim law is applicable to the 
Muslims in the trial of civil cases involving matrimony and inheritance 
among the Muslims of the four Southern provinces and in Thailand, where 
the Muslims are in the majority. In the Philippines the Civil Code provides 
in effect that marriages between Muslims who live in the non-Christian pro- 
vinces may be performed in accordance with their customs, rites and prac- 
tices, but this will only apply for a period of twenty years after the approval 

of the Code, that 1s, June, 1949. similarly, it is provided by the Republic 
Act No. 394 of 1949 that for a period of twenty years from June r7, 1949, 
divorce among the Muslims residing in the non-Ghristian provinces shall be 
recognised and be governed by Muslim customs and practices. There has 
however been no significant development in the administration of the Muslim 
law in Thailand or the Philippines and in these countries, as in Cambodia 
and Vietnani, Muslim law appears to be recognised and applied (i£ at 2 | 

as the customary law applicable to the Muslims. 


T = Muslims of South-East Asia are almost 120 million in number. They 
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Admimstration . 


In Indonesia there has been a Ministry of Religion since 1946. The 
field of activitirs of the Ministry has been defined as follows. 


(x) Realizing the principles of the faith ın the best manner possible. 
(2) Watching over individual freedom of religion 


(3) Giving guidance and support so as to promote healthy religious 
movements. 


(4) Maintaining relations with religious movements and currents not 
belonging to the Islamic and Christian ( Protestant and Roman 
Catholic) religions. 


(5) Advancing the general development in social life and in religious 
lıfe. 


(6) Administering, guiding and supervising religious education in 
government schools 


(7) Administering, guiding and supervising, as well as promoting 
education in the home, teaching in religious schools, and private 
teaching of religion. 


(8) Training personnel necessary for religious education 1n government 
schools, for government officers and for jurisdiction, in the 
capacities of teachers and of religious judges. 


(9) Administering and supporting everything pertaining to spiritual 
education in boarding-establishment, prisons and other places 
where this may be deemed necessary. 


(10) Regulating, administering and supervising everything pertaining 
to registration of marriages, repudiations and retractation of 
repudiations by Muslims. 


(11) Providing material support for the improvement and maintenance 
of buildings destined for worship ( mosques, churches, etc. ). 


(12) Administering, regulating and supervising all matters pertaining 
to religious jurisdiction and the Islamic High Court. 


(13) Investigating, deciding, registering and supervising as well as 
administering legacies under Islamic law (wagf). 


(14) Administering and supervising matters pertaining to pilgrimages. 
(15) Appointing and announcing holidays. 


(16) Regulating official events relating to religion, with the provision 
that freedom of religion is to be maintained.! 





(1) C.A.O. Van Nieuwenhuijze, Aspects of Islam in Post-Colonial Indonesia, The Hague, 1958, 
p. 226. 
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The Ministry has taken over the functions of the former Religious 
Affairs Officers of the Residencies and ıt also has the power of appointing 
the penghulus? and qadws, who are the principal officials in the religious 
courts, mosques and other Muslim institutions. Indonesia also has a system 
of religious courts which supplement the civil courts and the village 'adàt 
courts. There are at present three kinds of religious courts in Indonesia :- 


(a) the Religious Court (Pengadilan Agama) in Java and Madura 
(originally constituted under the Decree No. 152 of 1882, as 
amended by Decrees Nos. 116 and 6ro of 1937), 


(b) the Qadis Court (Pengad:lam Qadi) of Bandjermasin originally - 
constituted under Decree No. 638 of 1937; 


(c) the Religious Court ( Mahkamah Shariah) in the areas outside 
Java, Madura and Bandjermasin (constituted by Instruction 
' No. 45 of 1957). 


Each of the above courts has an appeal court—the Supreme Religious 
Court ( Mahkamah Islam Tinggi) in Surakarta, the Chief Qadi Court ( Pen- 
gadilan Qadi Tangga) ın Bandjermasin and the Provincial Religious Court 
( Pengadilan Agama Mahkamah Shariah Propensi) in the other areas.? 


The members of the religious court consist of the penghulu or gad4 as 
Chairman and a number of religious officials as members. For the hearmg 
of cases the court is constituted of a President and at least two other 
members. The court may decide by a majority and where the members 
are evenly divided it ıs the decision of the President which prevails. 


The courts have jurisdiction to investigate and decide all disputes 
between Muslims concerning marriage, repudiation, revocation of repudia- 
tion, divorce and maintenance. A decree of the religious courts where it 
relates to the payment of money or transfer of property can only be enforced 
if the decree has been registered in the civil courts. The civil court may 
refuse to register the decree of the religious court if it is of the opinion that 
the religious court has exceeded its jurisdiction or that the decision appears 
to be contrary to the merits of that case.‘ 


The rehgious courts have no jurisdiction in questions of property, 
inheritance and wakf. These matters are dealt with in the civil courts and 
the tendency has been to follow the customary law of inheritance rather 





(2) The term ‘penghulu’ which in Malaysia means the village leader 1s used ın Java to mean 
the religious leader or religious judge It ıs equivalent to the word “kadı” (qadi) 
which 1s used 1n the other 1slands of Indonesia. 


(3) B Ter Haar Adat Law in Indonesia, New York, 1948, p 26 Achmad Ichsan and R. Soerojo 
Dasar-Dasar Tata Hukom Indonesia, Bandung, 1960, p. 99f. H Westra, Custom and 
Mushm Law m the Netherlands East Indies, Transactions of the Grotius Society, 25 (1940) 
p. 151f, R. Supomo, Sistim Hukom di-Indonesia. 


(4) B Ter Haar Adat Law in Indonesia, op. cit , p. 27; Wirjono Prodjokikoro, Hukom Per- 
- kawinan di-Indonesia, Bandung, p. 22. 
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than the Muslim law of inheritance, the details of which in many cases 
were in conflict with the actual conditions prevailing among the Muslims in 
Indonesia.’ 


Malaysia is a federation consisting of the States of Malaya (now called 
Western Malaysia) and the Borneo States of Sabah and Sarawak (now 
called Eastern Malaysia). Singapore separated from Malaysia on the oth 
August, ro65. Although Islam is the religion of the Federation ( Malaysia ), 
the power to legislate on matters of Muslim law and the personal and family 
Jaw of persons professing the Muslim religion 1s a matter for the State 
legislatures. 


In each of the former Malay States the ruler is the head of the religion. 
of the State and the religion of the State is Islam. Article 3 of the Federal 
Constitution provides that in every State which has a ruler holding the 
position of the Head of the Muslim religion in his State, 1n the manner and 
to the extent acknowledged and declared by the Constitution of that State, 
and subject to that Constitution, all the rights, privileges, prerogatives and 
powers enjoyed by him as Head of that religion, shall remain unaffected and 
unimpaired, but in any acts, observances or ceremonies with respect to 
which the Conference of Rulers has agreed that they should extend to the 
Federation as a whole, each of the other Rulers shall in his capacity as 
Head of the Muslim rehgion authorise the Yang di-Pertuan Agong to repre- 
sent him. In the cases of Malacca and Penang the Constitution provides 
that the Yang di-Pertuan Agong shall be the Head of the Muslim religion 
in that State. 


The power of the State legislature to legislate on matters of Muslim 
law includes a power to constitute courts having jurisdiction over persons 
professing the Muslim religion, but it 1s provided that such court shall not 
have jurisdiction 1n respect of offences except in so far as it is conferred by 
Federal law. The Muslim Court (Criminal Jurisdiction) Act, 1965, now 
confers jurisdiction, in respect of offences against precepts of the Muslim 
religion by persons professing that religion which may be prescribed under 
any written law, on Muslim courts duly constituted under any law in a 
State and invested with jurisdiction over persons professing the Muslim 
religion and in respect of any of the matters enumerated ın the State list; 
but it 1s provided that such jurisdiction shall not be exercised in respect of 
any offence punishable with imprisonment for a term exceeding six months. 
or with any fine exceeding one thousand dollars or with both. The Act also 
provides that all offences under Muslim law which had been tried before 
the commencement of the Act, shall be deemed to have been validly tried as 


(5) Matters relating to inheritance and waqf were remoyed from the jurisdiction of the 
religious courts by Decree No 116 of 1937. See R. Supomo, Sistim Hukom di-Indonesia, 
op cit, p 75; B. Ter Haar, Adat Law in Indonesia, op. cit , p. 27; Wirjono Prodjodikoro, 
Hukom Perkawinan di-Indonesia, Bandung, p. 22. 


(6) Ahmad Ibrahim: Administration of Muslim Law in Malaysia m "World Muslim League 
Magazine,” Singapore Vol. 3, No. 10 ( December, 1966 ), p. 32f, 
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if jurisdiction in respect thereof had been conferred on the courts by Federal 
law” 


Each State has ıts own legislation dealing with the administration of 
the Muslim law and these laws differ from each other in detail. Since 1952 
there has been an attempt to revise the laws relating to the administration 
of Muslim law and to follow some sort of model ın drafting the State legisla- 
tion. Thus we have the following State legislations which are more or less 
similar .- 


(a) The administration of Muslim Law Enactment, 1952, of Selangor; 


(b) The Administration of Islamic Law Enactment, 1955, of Treng- 
ganu, 


(c) The Administration of the Law of Religion of Islam Enactment, 
1956, of Pahang; 


(d) The Administration of Muslim Law Enactment, 1959, of Malacca; 
(e) The Administration of Muslim Law Enactment, 1959, of Penang; 


(f) The Administration of Muslim Law Enactment, 1960, of Negri 
Sembilay ; 


(g) The Administration of Mushim Law Enactment, 1962, of Kedah, 
(h) The Administration of Muslim Law Enactment, 1963, of Perlis; 
(1) The Administration of Muslim Law Enactment, 1965, of Perak. 


Similar legislation has been drafted but not enacted in Johore, and it is 
interesting to note that Brunei has a Religious Council and Kathis Courts 
Enactment, 1955, which follows the model. Singapore has recently enacted 
an Administration of Muslim Law Act, 1966, which although in many 
respects more advanced (or less conservative ) than the State enactments of 
Malaysia, is based on the same model. Kelantan has, however, deviated 
somewhat by having two enactments, the Shariyah Court and Muslim 
Matrimonial Causes Enactment, 1966, and the Council of Religion and Malay 
Custom Enactment, 1966. The present position is that Johore, Sabah and 
Sarawak still follow the old enactment relating to the administration of 
Muslim law. 


The various State legislations in Malaysia and Singapore in the main 
deal with the administration of Muslim law and not with the substantive 
Muslim law. The substantive law that 1s applied is the Muslim law of the 
Shafii school as varied by Malay custom. In each of the States ( other than 
Sabah ) there is a Council of Religion and Malaya Custom known by various 
names, whose principal function is “to aid and advise the Ruler on all 
matters relating to the religion of the State and Malay Custom." It is 
provided that the Council shall in such matters be the chief authority in the 
State. Some Councils have more power than others. In Selangor, Kedah, 
Perlis, Perak and Singapore the Council has power to issue fatwas on any 


(7) Muslim Courts (Criminal Jurisdiction) Act, 1965 (No. 23 of 1965). 
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matters referred to them. In these States it has also the power to administer 
wagfs and to act as an executor of the will or as administrator of the 
estate of a deceased Muslim. 


As the principal function of the Council of Religion is advisory, there 
exists in each State (except Kelantan) a Department of Religious Affairs 
responsible for the day to day administration of matters relating to the 
Muslim religion, headed ın each case by a law administrator Some of the 
officers of the Department are also members of the Council, and there is a. 
close relationship between the two. In each State, apart from the lay head 
of the Religious Affairs Department, the highest religious officer is the Mufti 
who has no administrative function and whose principal function 1s either 
to issue fatwas or to assist the Council of Religion to do so. 


In Selangor, Kedah, Perhs, Perak and Sarawak and in Brunei, any 
person may request the Council of Religion to issue a fatwa on any point 
of Muslim law or doctrine. Such requests are referred in Selangor and 
Sarawak to the Legal Committee and in Kedah to the Fatwa Committee 
consisting of. the Mufti, not more than two other members of the Council 
and not less than two (in Sarawak not less than four) other fit and proper 
persons who may be members of the Majlis or not. In Perlis and Perak 
such requests are referred to the Shariah Committee. In Perlis it 1s provided 
that the Shariah Committee shall consist of the Mufti, two members of the 
Majlis and two persons, not being members of the Majlis, who profess the 
Muslim religion Ahli Sunnah Waljamaah In Perak the Shariah Committee 
consists of the Mufti, not more than four Ulama who are members of the 
Majlis and not more than four Ulama who are fit and competent to issue 
fatwa and who are not members of the Majlis. The Legal Committee, Fatwa. 
Committee or Shariah Committee has the power to refuse to answer the 
request if in its opinion the question referred to is frivolous or for some 
other good reason ought not to be answered. Any answer given by the Legal 
Committee, Fatwa Committee or Shariah Committee must be unanimous. 
If the Committee is not unanimous, the question must be referred to the 
full Council, which may decide on the answer ın accordance with the opinion 
of the majority. On special grounds any such question may be referred by 
the Council to the ruler for determination. The law is the same in Negri 
Sembilan ( except that reference to the Ruler must be made if the Mufti so 
requests), and in Penang and Malacca (where there is no provision for 
reference to the ruler or the Yang di-Pertuan Agong). In Pahang the 
fatwa may be issued by the Council of Religion but on special grounds the 
question for decision may be referred to the ruler for his decision In Treng- 
ganu, all requests for the issue of fatwas are referred to the Mufti, who may 
consult a Committee of the Council, but shall not be obliged to accept their 
advice. The Majlis may in the interests of the Muslim community request 
the ruler to reconsider a ruling of the Mufti.* 





(8) Ahmad Ibrahim, Administration of Muslim Law m Malaysia, 1n “World Muslim League," 
Singapore, Vol. III, No. 10 ( December 1966) p. 32f. | 
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In Kelantan requests to the Majlis to issue fatwas are referred to a 
Juma‘ah ‘Ulama consisting of the Mufti as Chairman and not less than eight 
other fit and proper persons. The Juma'ah ‘Ulama shall, unless it considers 
that the question ought not to be answered, prepare a draft ruling and if 
such a draft has been approved either unanimously or by a majority of not 
less than two-thirds of the members, the ruling shall be issued by the Chairman 
of the Majlis in the name of the Majlis. If no such ruling can be issued, the 
Juma‘ah “Ulama shall refer the matter to the Majlis, which shall issue its 
ruling based upon the recommendations made and the guidance given by 
the Mufti. The Majlis may, however, on special grounds, refer the question 
to the ruler for his decision and the Majlis shall do so ít the Mufti so 
requests.’ 


In Singapore the Legal Committee, to which requests for fatwa are 
referred, consists of the Mufti, two other fit and proper members of the 
Majlis and not more than two other fit and proper Muslims who are not 
members of the Majlis The Legal Committee shall, unless ıt considers 
that the requests should not be answered, prepare a draft ruling and if this 
is unanimous it is issued as a ruling by the Chairman in the name of the 
Majlis. If the Legal Committee is not unanimous, the question is referred 
to the Majlis, which shall issue its ruling m accordance with the opinion of 
the majority of its members '? 


Except in Perlis and Kelantan and in Singapore it is provided that in 
making any ruling the Majlis and the Legal Committee shall ordinarily 
follow the orthodox tenets of the Shafi: school If, however, it 1s considered 
that the following of such orthodox tenets will be opposed to the public 
interest, the Majlis or the Legal Committee may, unless the ruler otherwise 
directs, follow the less orthodox tenets of the Shafii school. If it is consider- 
ed that the following of either the orthodox or the less orthodox tenets of 
the Shafii school will be against the public interest, the Majlis of the Legal 
Committee may, with the special sanction of the ruler, follow the tenets of 
any of the three other schools of law, as may be considered appropriate, but 
in any such ruling the provision and principles to be followed shall be set 
out in full detail and with any necessary explanation. In Perlis it is 
provided that in issuing a fatwa the Majlis or the Shariah Committee shall 
ordinarily follow the Qur’an and the Sunnah of the Prophet, but where the 
following of such tenets would be opposed to the public interest they shall 
refer such fatwa to the ruler for his decision 12 


In Kelantan it is provided that in making and issuing any ruling the 
Majlis and the Juma'ah ‘Ulama shall ordinarily follow the orthodox tenets 
of the Shafii school, but 1f 1t is considered that the following of such orthodox 
tenets will be opposed to the public interest, the Majlis or the Juma‘ah 


(9) Kelantan Council of Religion and Malaya Custom Enactment, 1666, ss. 12 and 13. 
(10) Singapore Administration of Muslim Law Act, 1966, ss. 31 and 132. 


(11) See for example, Selongor Administration of Muslim Law Enactment, 1952, s 42: and 
Ahmad Ibrahim, Islamic Law in Malaya, op. cit., p. 147f. 


(12) Perlis Adnunistration of Muslim Law Enactment, 1963, s. 8. 
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“Ulama may, with the approval of the ruler, follow the less orthodox tenets 
of the Shafii school. If it is considéred that the following of the less orthodox 
tenets of the Shafii school will still be opposed to the public interest, the 
Majlis or the Juma‘ah ‘Ulama, may with the special sanction of the ruler 
follow any of the remaining three schools of law, that is, the Maliki, Hanafi 
and Hanbali. If it is further considered that the following of the tenets of 
the three schools will be opposed to the public interest, the Majlis or the 
Jiuima‘ah ‘Ulama may, with special sanction of the ruler, follow the tenets of 
the other schools of law which are acceptable to the teaching of Islam, except 
that in matters pertaining to belief in God and the Prophets, the tenets of 
Ahle-Sunnah Wal Jamaah shall be followed.?? 


In Singapore 1t 1s provided that the Majlis and the Legal Committee 1n 
issuing any rulings shall ordinarily follow the tenets of the Shafii school of 
law, but 1f the Majlis or the Legal Committee considers that the following of 
the tenets of the Shafi: school of law will be opposed to the public interest, 
the Majlis may follow such tenets of the other accepted schools of law as 
may be considered appropriate, but in any such ruling the provisions and 
principles to be followed shall be set out in full detail and with all necessary 
explanations. The Majlis or Legal Committee 1s also authorised to issue 
rulings in accordance with the tenets of a particular school of law, if it is so 
requested.!* 


In all the States of Western Malaysia there are kathi's courts including 
the courts of Chief Kathis and Naib Kathis. The courts of the kathis have 
jurisdiction to hear and determine all actions and proceedings in which the 
parties are Muslims and which relate to :- 


(a) Betrothal, miartiage, divorce, nullity of marriage or judicial 
separation, 

(b) Any disposition of or claim to property arising out of any of the 
matters set out 1n paragraph (a), 


(c) Maintenance of dependants. legitimacy, guardianship or custody 
of infants; 


(d) Division of or claims to sapenchartan property ; 


(e) Determination of the persons entitled to share in the estate of à 
deceased person who professed the Mushm religion or of the 
shares to which such persons are entitled , 


(f) Wills or death-bed gifts of a deceased Muslim who professed the 
Muslim religion , 

(g) Gifts intér-vivos or settlements made without consideration in 
money or money's worth by a person professing the Muslim 
religion ; 





(13) Kelantan Council of Religion and Malay Custom Enactment, 1966, s. 14. 
(14) Singapore Administration of Muslim Law Act, 1966, s. 33. 
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(h) Wagaf or nazr , 


(i) Other matters in respect of which jurisdiction is conferred by any 
written law. 


The courts have also jurisdiction to try any offence committed by a 
Muslim and punishable under the Administration of Muslim Law Enactment 
and to impose the punishment provided. An appeallies from the decision 
of the Kathis Courts to an Appeal Committee or Appeal Board constituted 
under the relevant enactments." 


In Singapore the Shari'ah court has jurisdiction to hear and determine 
all actions and proceedings in which the parties are Muslims or where the 
parties were married under the provisions of the Muslim law and relate to 
marriage, divorce, betrothal, nullity of marriage, judicial separation, the 
disposition or division of property on divorce and the payment of maskahwin 
( dower ), maintenance and consolatory gifts or muiu’ah. An appeal lies from 
the decision of the Sharz‘ah Court to an Appeal Board.!* 


In the Philippines there are various systems applicable in the different 
Muslim provisions. In Mindanao the Datu ( or village chief) is assisted in 
the administration of justice by a judge and a vizier (wazw) The judge 1s 
called Datu Kali The vizier generally acts ın a semi-judicial and clerical 
capacity Both the Datu Kali and the wazir are generally scholars who 
can read. write and perform religious rites and duties. S-`me of the 
Datus who are qualified themselves act as judges. In Sulu the Sultan is 
the head of the island-province, which is divided into districts, each under 
a Panglima’ and sub-districts, each under a Maharaja. The Panglima 
holds the court next in rank to that of the Sultan, while the Maharaja holds 
the lowest rank in the judiciary In Cotabato there is a Sultan, but he does 
not exercise the judicial function and judges of Datu Kalis are appointed to 
sit as judicial officers for the districts to which they are assigned. In Lanao 
there are four divisions, which are in turn divided into towns, and each town 
is governed by one or more Sultans or Datus, who form the judicial tribunal 
in their respective localities The law that is applied in the Muslim areas of 
the Philippines is a mixture of Muslim law and custom and in practice reli- 
ance 1S placed on collections of codes of customary law. The principal codes 
in use in the Philippines are the Luwaran in Mindanao and the Sulu Code in 
Sulu. The Luwaran contains selections from Arabic texts, including the 
Minhaj, which were translated and compiled for the guidance of the Midanao 
Datus and judges who do not understand Arabic. In making the Luwaran 
the Mindanao judges selected such laws as in their judgment suited the 
conditions in Mindanao Ina few instances they made new provisions which 
are not found in the Arabic books. The Sulu Code is less comprehensive 
than the Luwaran. The Muslim law 1s applied on a tribal basis and great 
emphasis is placed on pre-trial] procedures, which are aimed at bringing the 





(15) See for example, Selangor Administration of Muslim Law Enactment, 1952, ss. 43-46; 
and Ahmad Ibrahim, Islamic Law in Malaya, op. cit, p, 147f. 
(16) Singapore Administration of Muslim Law Act, 1966, s. 35. 
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contending parties to an amicable settlements. It is only if the attempts at 
settlement fail that the cases are heard in the Courts !? 


In Thailand, there is an official called the Chularaymontri, who as 
Chairman of the Central Islamic Committee is the principal adviser on 
Muslim affairs to the Minister of the Interior and the Ministry of Education. 
The Chularajmontri 1s appointed by the king but nominations are made 
through the Islamic Committee. Each mosque has an zmam and he presides 
over the local mosque committee, the local mosque committee elect the 
Chairman of the twenty-four Provincial Islamic Committees; and these 
Chairmen ın turn elect the Chularajmontri, whose name will then be submit- 
ted to the king for royal appointment The Muslim law is only applicable 
in the trial of civil cases involving matrimony and inberitance among the 
Muslims of the four southern provinces in Thailand.!* 

Marriages: 


A marriage in Indonesia is usually preceded by a betrothal or engage- 
ment (tu6angan). This ıs constituted by the agreement of the parties or 
their familes The proposal for the marriage is made by the man or his 
family, and if this 1s agreed to, the parties are formally engaged Under the 
custom some token of the engagement has to be made by the parties and 
either gifts or money has to be given by the man to the woman or, as in 
Batak, Kalimantan and Minangkabau, by the parties to each other. Where 
there is a breach of the betrothal agreement, the party who defaults loses 
any claim to the gifts made by him or her and has to repay double the value 
of the gifts received by him or her.” 


Marriage is legally contracted by a declaration made by one party 
followed by a corresponding acceptance from the other. The essential 
elements of a vahd marriage follow the requirements of the Shafii school of 
law  Itis also usual to stipulate the amount of the maskahwin, which is the 
customary payment payable by the husband to the wife, and which has 
been equated to the mahr of the Muslim law. The usual amount of 
maskahwin in Indonesia 1s Rp. 5/-?? 


The Muslim form of marriage ( mah ) 1s normally followed by customary 
rejoicing and propitiary functions (pesta dan selamatan) which vary from 
place to place, following the accepted practices of each place. These func- 
tions follow the customs (4dát) and are to some extent influenced by Hindu 
teachings and practices ?! 


In Indonesia marriages have usually to be witnessed by the officials of 
the Religious Department. Under the provisions of the law relating to the 


(17) Najeeb M. Saleby, Studies In Moro History, Law and Religion, Manila, 1905, p. 63f, 
P.D. Dimampao, Agama Courts of the Muslim Philippinos in Lyceum Law Review (1966), 
p. 22. 
(18) Note on Muslims in Thailand in "World Muslim League Magazine," Singapore, Vol. 3, 
No. 87 (July-August, 1966), p. 62. 
(19) B. Ter Haar Adat Law in Indonesia, op. cit., p. 164. 
(20) Achmad Ichsan and R. Soerojo Dasar-Dasar Tata Hukom Indonesia op. cit., p. 161. 


(21) Ibid. 
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registration of marriage, divorce and revocation (Law No. 22 of 1946) it is 
provided that a marriage according to the Muslim law must be attended by 
a Registrar of Marriages appointed by the Ministry of Religion or an 
official delegated by him and registered by him. The function of the official 
1s to witness the marriage not to solemnise the marriage and the marriage is 
solemnised by the parties in accordance with the Muslim law. It is the 
duty of the Registrar or official to ensure that the parties have consented to 
the marriage and that agreement has been reached on the payment of the 
maskahwin. À marriage which takes place without the presence of the 
Registrar of Marriages or an official delegated by him is nevertheless valid 
ifit ıs valid under the Muslim law, but the parties who take part in the 
marriage are hable to a fine not exceeding Kp so and the persons who 
solemnise such a marriage toa fine not exceeding Rp 100. Where action 
has been taken 1n such cases and the Court has imposed the fine, à copy of 
the judgment is sent to the Registrar of Marriages who will then register 
the marriage with a cross-reference to the judgment of the courts; the effec- 
tive date of the marriages 1n such cases is the date when the marriage takes 
place, not the date of registration. Disputes on the validity of a marriage 
may be referred to a Religious court or where there 1s no religious court in 
the area to a civil court.?? 


The procedure for registration of marriages is laid down in regulations 
issued by the Minister of Religious Affairs. The husband and the wife to be 
are required to apply to the official dealing with religious affairs in their 
village or district for the necessary forms, which have to be filled 1n by the 
parties and the wali of the wife to be. The marriage may be registered ten 
days after this form has been duly filled 1n, signed and handed to the official 
in charge. A new form ıs then filled in and given to the bride and bride- 
groom. This 1s the surat mkah or marriage certificate and gives not only the 
names, dates and places of birth of the couple, but in addition the man's 
civil status—whether he is a bachelor or married and if so to whom—the 
wali's name, the amount of dowry and the husband's consent to pronounce 
the ta’alik. The declaration of the £a'ahk, the text of which is printed at 
the back of the certificate is then recited aloud by the husband ?? 


The a'ahk is the condition in the marriage contract, the breach of 
which enables the wife to apply for divorce. According to Javanese tradition, 
it originated in a regulation of a king of Mataram in the 17th century. This 
regulation was as follows: Immediately after contracting his marriage the 
husband has to declare to his wife's wal: and the witnesses, that if he leaves 
hus wife for a certain time without providing for her and without sending her 
tidings or if he severely ill-treats her or commits some other unseemly act, 
then his wife is free, if she likes to do so, to complain before the Muslim 


(22) Wirjono Prodjodikoro, Hukom Perkahwiman di-Indonesia, Bandung, p. 38f; Undang- 
Undang 22 of 1946 m Kitab Himporan Perundangan Negara, Republic Indonesia, 
Djakarta, p 1510. 

(23) pena on No 1 of 1955 m Kitab Perundangan Negara Republic Indonesia Dyakarta, 
p. : 
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authority concerned. If there is evidence of her husband's failing, one talaq 
will be declared to have *'fallen.'?4 


Under the customary law, cohabitation is an essential ingredient of 
marriage. Indeed in certain parts of Indonesia, for example, in Java, 
cohabitation is regarded as more important than the religious ceremony of 
nikah to constitute a valid marriage Under the customary law there is a 
form of marriage, the gantong nikah, which 1s usually performed between a 
man and a girl who is still too young to cohabit with the man: in such a 
case although the zzkah is performed and therefore the marriage is valid 
under Muslim law, the marriage is not so regarded under the customary law 
until the parties are able to cohabit °° 


There is no minimum age of marriage for Muslim marriages in Indonesia, 
but in practice the man is usually above 18 years and the girl above 15 years 
Cases occur of marriages where the girl has not attained the age of 15 years, 
but in such cases the marriage is gantong nikah and there is no cohabitation 
until the girl becomes older. Under the instructions issued by the Ministry 
of Religious Affairs the penghulus, qadis and other officials are strongly advised 
not to register child marriages ?$ 


A woman who is already married is not allowed to marry again while 
the marriage ıs still subsisting, and where a marriage is terminated by divorce 
or the death of the husband, the wife 1s only allowed to marry, after a com- 
pulsory period of waiting called “iddah " It is usual to fix the 'iddah period 
as 100 days in Indonesia. A Muslim man is permitted to marry more than 
one wife up to a maximum of four, provided he is able to treat his wife with 
equity. The only control provided for in Indonesia is that under Instruction 
No. 4 of 1947 issued by the Ministry of Religious Affairs whereby the marri- 
age official is instructed to inform the man who wishes to marry again when 
he is already married about the obligations imposed by the Muslim law ?' 


A Chinese or a European, however, remains subject to the civil law, 
even though he is a Muslim, and is restricted to marrying one wife onlv; 
and an Indonesian male Muslim who marries a Christian woman and has 
agreed that his marriage be solemnised under the civil law will not be 
permitted to marry again so long as that marriage subsists ?? 


The rules of the Muslim law relating to the prohibition of marriages of 
parties who come within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity or affinity or 
fosterage apply in Indonesia. The Muslim law also prohibits a man from 
marrying a woman whom he has divorced three times or with three talaks 
unless she has after such divorce been married to another person and divorc- 


(24) J Prins, Adat Law and Muslim Religious Law m Modern Indonesia, m Welt des Islams 
N.S 1 (1951), p 292 


(25) Wirjono Prodjokikoro. Hukom Perkahwinan di-Indonesia, op cit., p. 31 and 39 


(26) Wirjono Prodjodikoro, Hukom Perkahwinan di-Indonesia op. cit., p. 31, Ministry of 
Religious Affairs, Instruction, No. 4 of 1947. 


(27) Ministry of Religious Affairs, Instruction No. 4 of 1947. 
(28) Wirjono Prodjodikoro, Hukum Perkahwinan di-Indonesia, op. cit., p.13. 
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ed after consummation of the marriage by such person. The marriage of 
two persons whose previous marriage has been ended by the process of "lian" 
is also prohibited 


The influence of customary law in supplementing and modifying the 
Mushm law is strikingly illustrated in the Marriage Ordinance for the 
islands other than Java and Madura. This provides that in the residencies 
of Sumatra's West Coast and Tarpaneoli no Muslim religious official may 
perform a marriage ceremony without a written permit from the head of the 
native community to which the parties in question belong, stating that there 
are no objections based on native customary law to the persons concerned 
being united ın marriage. In the matrilineal area of Minangkabau the 
restrictions on marriage under the Malay custom are followed in addition to 
the restrictions under the Muslim law ? Thus, marriage between maternal 
cousins is not allowed The rule of the custom has been reconciled with the 
Muslim law on the argument that Islam does not make marriage with a 
maternal cousin an obligation It is interesting to note that a reliance is 
placed on a saying of the holy Prophet to the effect: “Marry people who 
are distant (in relation) so that your descendants will be healthy and 
strong.” 


Under the Muslim law a man may marry a Muslim woman or a kita- 
biyya, that is, a follower of a revealed religion having a holy scripture, but 
a Muslim woman cannot marry any one except a Muslim Mixed marriages 
are allowed in Indonesia under the rules relating to mixed marriages. It is 
provided that such a marriage between persons who are followers of different 
religions is allowed and that the differences in religion, race or origin are not 
bars to the validity of the marriage. It is also provided that in such a case 
and so long as the marriage subsists the law relating to marriage applicable 
to the husband will apply to the wife.?? 


Under the Malay custom in Malaysia a marriage 1s regarded not just as 
a personal tie but as a family and tribal tie as well and there are elaborate 
ceremonies for the betrothal Even outside the “¿dat perpateh areas a 
Muslim marriage in Malaysia is often preceded by a betrothal. The first 
move is made by the family of the bridegroom to be, who ascertains from 
the girl's family whether a proposal would be favourably received. When 
an understanding has been arrived at, the parties proceed to settle the date 
of the marriage and the precise amounts of the payments for maskahwin and 
presents There may be a formal ceremony of betrothal at the girl's home, 
which finalises the contract between the two families. 


In Negri Sembilan the ceremonies are more elaborate. A marriage is 
first preceded by a discreet enquiry by the matchmakers ( duai), usually the 


(29) Cora Vreede-De Stuers The Indonesian Women, the Hague, 1960, p 101; Nashruddin 
Thaha, Pedoan Perkawinan Umat Islam, Djakarta, 1960, p 45, H Westra, Custom and 
Muslim here in the Netherlands East Indies, op cit., p. 161. 

(30) Regeling op. de Gemengde Huwelyken included in Stattsblad, 1895-158, Peraturan 
tentang Perkawinan tjampuran m Kitap Himpunan Perundangan-undangan Negra Re- 
publik Indonesia, op. cit., p. 1503. 
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female relatives of the intending bridegroom. If the discreet inquiry shows 
that there is hope of success the menghantar chinchin or "sending the ring" 
ceremony is held A "seeking ring" (chinchin tanya) is presented to the 
prospective bride’s family. This signifies a request for the bride's hand on 
the part of the groom. The "seeker ring" should be returned within three 
days if the proposal is not accepted — If it is accepted a simple ceremony is 
held, to which the relatives of both parties are invited to be present Here 
the chinchin tanya is circulated to be viewed and examined by the relatives 
present, symbolising the discussion of the merits and demerits of the bride- 
groom to be. Ifthe union is approved, then another ring 1s placed beside 
the first. The appearance of the double ring signifies that the match is 
agreed upon and the agreement is sealed under the custom ?! 


In Sarawak the Malay custom regarding betrothal 1s briefly as follows :- 
First the boy's parents will approach those of the girl's to talk about the 
possibility of marriage. If the boy is acceptable and agreement 1s reached, 
then generally the second stage is to take a tekol of the girl’s parents This 
tekol in practice must take place within seven days of the agreement If the 
boy breaks the agreement does not take the £ekol to the girl's parents, he will 
be liable for the offence called balak bengamang and will be hable to a fine, 
but if the girl breaks the agreement before the Zekol is received, she is not 
guilty of any offence The third stage is pertunangan or betrothal which 
must take place within one month of the giving of the tekol, failing which 
the tekol will lapse. Ifthe betrothal does not take place due to the default 
of either party. he or she will be liable to a fine and if it is the girl who 
defaults, she will have to return the tekol ^ After the betrothal comes the 
last stage, marriage, which should be solemnised within one year of the betro- 
thal. Failure to do so on the part of the boy will entitle the girl to sue him 
for mungkw or breach of promise to marry. If either party breaks the 
betrothal agreement, he or she will be liable to a fine and 1f ıt is the girl who 
breaks the agreement, she will have to return the betrothal gifts or their 
value. If the engagement or betrothal is broken because of the interference 
of a third person, such person is liable to a fine and restrictions are imposed 
on the marriage of the party who broke the engagement or betrothal to the 
person who caused it to be broken.?? 


In the States of West Malaysia provision is made for breaches of the 
betrothal agreement. In Selangor, Negri Sembilan, Penang, Malacca and 
Kedah it is provided that where a party to a contract of betrothal breaks 
such a contract without lawful reason and the other party is willing to carry 
out the contract, the party in default 1s liable to pay to the other party the 
sum which has been agreed to in the contract If the defaulting party is 
the bridegroom-to-be he has also to pay as damages the amount of the 
maskahwin, and in Negri Sembilan, Malacca and Kedah also the hantaran, 
which would have been payable together with other monies expended in 





(31) Ber prc Din bin Ali, Two Forces in Malaya Society Intisari, Singapore, Vol. I, 
o. 3, p. 25. 
(32) Undang-Undang Mahkamah Melayu, Sarawak, ss. 1—20. 
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good faith in preparation for the marriage If the woman defaults, she has 
to return the betrothal gifts, if any, or the value thereof in addition to pay- 
ing the agreed damages. In Kelantan, Trengganu and Pahang and in 
Brunei where a man who has entered into a contract of betrothal refuses to 
marry the woman and she is willing to fulfil the contract, he is liable to be 
adjudged to pay the value of the maskahuin, (which would have been paid 
had the marriage taken place ) together with other monies expended in good 
faith in preparation for the marriage If the woman defaults, she has to 
return the betrothal gift, if any, or the value thereof in addition to paying 
the agreed damages or the amount expended in preparation for the marriage 

In Perlis it is provided that where a party to a contract of betrothal breaks 
such a contract, such party shall be liable to pay to the other party the sum 
agreed to in the contract together with, in the case where the party so liable 
is a male, the amount of the maskahwin payable under the contract and such 
other sum as may have been expended by the other party in good faith in 
preparation for effecting the terms of the contract; and in the case where the 
party so liable is a female, the return of the betrothal gifts or the value there- 
of, and some other sums expended by the other party in good faith in 
preparation for effecting the terms of the contract There is a similar provi- 
sion in Singapore, except that there is no express liability on the male party 
who breaks the contract to pay the maskahwin payable under the contract 3 
In the other States where no express provision is made for breach of the 
contract of betrothal, the consequences of the breach will be expressly 
provided for by the parties In Singapore, for example, it was usual to 
stipulate that if the breach is on the man’s side he would forfeit the presents 
or payments given by him; if the breach is on the girl’s side the man will be 
entitled to payment of double the value of the presents or }expenses given or 
incurred by him. 


Provision 1s made in ‘all thejStates of Malaysia and Singapore for the 
registration of marriages, divorces and revocations of divorce. The provi- 
sion in the States of West Malaysia are more detailed than those in East 
Malaysia. Marriages may be solemnised only by persons authorised by the 
ruler, but the guardian for marriage is allowed to solemnise a marriage 
with the permission or prior knowledgc of the Registrar of Marriages of the 
district in which the marriage takes place. Where the woman to be married 
has no walt or where the wal: of such woman unreasonably withholds his 
consent, the marriage may be solemnised with the approval of the ruler or 
that of the walt raja, that 1s, the person authorised to give consent on behalf 
of the ruler. No minimum age of marriage is laid down except in Sabah 
where the Marriages Ordinance, 1959, which applies also to Muslims, 
provides that notwithstanding any written law or custom to the contrary, 
any marriage between persons, who, in the case of a man is under the age of 
sixteen years, or in the case of a woman who is under the age of fourteen years, 
shall be void. In some States, like Kelantan, Trengganu and Pahang and in 


(33) Ahmad Ibrahim, Status of Muslim Women in the Family Law m Malaysia, Singapore 
and Brunei, Singapore, 1965, p. 3f; Singapore Administration of Muslim Law Act, 1966, 
s. 88 
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Brunei, it is expressly provided that a marriage shall be void unless both 
parties to the marriage have consented thereto In other States, the bride's 
consent may be given by her wal: and she 1s not required to sign the entry in 
the marriage register ?* 


In Selangor and Negri Sembilan the parties are required to apply in the 
prescribed form for the solemnisation and registration of the marriage. In 
Selangor and Negri Sembilan too the man must declare in the prescribed 
form whether he is already married or not If he 1s already married further 
inquiries will be made * 


In Singapore it is provided that it shall be lawful for the wal: of the 
woman to be wedded to solemnise the marriage of the girl, and any kathi 
or naib kathi may at the request of such wal: perform the marriage. Where 
there is no walt of the woman to be wedded or where the wali refuses his 
consent to the marriage, the marriage may be solemnised by a kathi. No 
marriage shall be solemnised if at the date of the marriage either party to 
the marriage is under the age of sixteen years, although in special circums- 
tances a kathi may solemnise the marriage of a gir! who has not attained 
the age of sixteen years but has reached the age of puberty. Where the man 
to be married already has a wife, the marriage can only be solemnised by a 
kathi or with the written permission of a kathi, who is required, before 
solemnising the marriage or giving his written permission, to satisfy himself 
after inquiry that there is no lawful obstacle according to the Muslim law to 
such marriage The parties are required to apply in the prescribed form for 
the solemnisation and registration of the marriage and to make a statutory 
declaration as to the truth of the statements made in the application °% 


There is provision for the registration of Muslim marriages by the head- 
men of villages in Sarawak and the Imam of the district in Sabah. In Sabah 
the Marriage Ordinance, 1959, provides that where any marriage is solem- 
nised or contracted, it shall be the duty of the persons solemnising such 
marriage and of the witnesses to ascertain and record that both parties to 
such marriage have freely expressed their consent to the marriage. 


Although the Muslim marriage is 1n essence a contract effected by the 
‘aqd mkah, that is, the declaration of offer on the part of the one party and 
the acceptance by the other in the presence of at least two witnesses, custom 
imposes a number of ceremonies. The most outstanding feature of a Malay 
marriage is the bersanding or the sitting in state of the bride and bridegroom 
on the bridal throne, the “Rajas for a day " This ceremony, which is Hindu 
in origin, holds greater significance to the ordinary Malay than the proceed- 
ings of the 'agd ntkah. Indeed so important ıs the bersanding ceremony 
that in a form of marriage known as the "ah gantong literally, suspended 


(34) Ahmad Ibrahim, Status of Muslim Women in the Family Law, op cit, p 5f. 
(35) Selangor Administrative Rules issued by Religious Department m 1962 . Negri Sembilan, 
Marriages, Divorce and Reconciliation Rule, 1963. 
(36) Singapore Administration. of Muslim Law Act, 1966, ss, 89 and 90; Muslim Marriage 
and Divorce Rules, 1968 
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marriage—the couple, although wedded in the eyes of religion, may not live 
together or even see each other in private until the bersanding is held months 
or'even years later. This, in effect, reduces the Muslim marriage ceremony 
to the status of an engagement The devhinaz or henna ceremony is another 
evidence of the importance of custom in Malay marriage. This again is 
Hindu in origin, although the significance of the ritual has been forgotten by 
most Malays. The berhwai ceremony is held before the ‘aqd mkah and the 
bersanding and the essential part of the ceremony is the staining of the 
finger tips (originally the anointing of the bride's forehead ) and the obeis- 
ance to the guest by touching the forehead with the tips of the fingers held 
together.?' 


It is usual 1n the 5tates of West Malaysia, Sarawak, Singapore and 
Brunei to include /aah& or condition at the time of the marriage to give the 
wife a right to claim a divorce on failure to comply with the condition. The 
usual taal?k provides that where the husband fails to maintain his wife for a 
period exceeding three months or assaults her, she may apply to the Kathi's 
Court or Shariah Court and if her complaint is substantiated, she will be 
entitled to a divorce. The insertion of a “taalik” 1n the marriage contract 
is made compulsory in Kelantan, Trengganu, Pahang and Brunei, while in 
the other States it is encouraged 3? ' 


The Malay customary rules regarding the maskahwin represent a com- 
promise between Muslim law and the ancient Malay custom The Muslim 
law recognises the payment of the mahr, the gift given by the bridegroom to 
the bride Malay custom on the other hand insists on a whole series of 
conventional presents, beginning with the betrothal and sometimes continu- 
ing till the birth of the first child or even later. A sort of compromise has 
been arrived at by identifying one of these many presents, the maskahwin 
with the Muslim mahr Maskahwin originally meant money paid by the 
bridegroom to the bride's parents but is now like the Muslim mahr paid (or 
sometimes promised and left as an outstanding debt to be paid on divorce ) 
to the bride herself. 


While the Muslim law fixes no specific amount for the maskahwin, 
under the Malay custom the maskahwin is fixed and normally depends on 
the rank of the father of the bride In Negri Sembilan, for example, the 
amount of the maskahwin must be the traditionally accepted amount as 
fixed by custom in the particular area The customary maskahwin among 
the peasantry in Negri Sembilan is twenty-four dollars A bridegroom may 
be asked to pay varying amounts to the bride’s parents depending upon the 
status, education and eligibility of the bride. But whatever sur 1s asked for, 
the legal customary maskahwin must be the amount fixed by custom, that is, 
twenty-four dollars The rest are regarded as being for the personal and 
ceremonial expenses of the occasion. Such customary expenses are called 


(37) Ahmad Ibrahim, Islam and Customary Law in Malaysia, in Intisari, Singapore ( Vol. II, 
No 2), p. 53 
(38) Ahmad Ibrahim, Status of Muslim Women in the Family Law in Malaysia, Singapore and 
Brunei, op. cit., p. 34 
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belanja hangus or incidental expenditures and are quite apart from the 
maskahwin. In some States like Pahang it is provided that the amount of 
the maskahwin may be fixed from time to time by the Ruler in Gouncil.?? 


The term used for the maskahwin in Sarawak and Sabah is " berian." 
In Sabah the minimum amount payable as derzan in the various districts is 
prescribed by rules and varies from fifty dollars to two hundred dollars in 
the case of a unmarried girl and forty dollars to sixty dollars in the case of a 
woman who has been previously married. Among the llanun and Bajau 
races in the Kota Belud district of Sabah, the berran was originally paid in 
weight of brass cannon, but this custom has been substituted by fixed cash 
payments, the basis of which is however still the weight of brass cannon and 
is so referred to locally The amount varies according to the class to which 
the father of the bride belongs.*? 


In addition to the maskahwin, provision is made in West Malaysia for 
the payment of the kantaran, the obligatory cash payment due under local 
custom by the bridegroom to the bride at the time the marriage is solemnised; 
of the pembertan, the optional marriage settlement, in cash or in kind, made 
by the husband to the wife at the time of the marriage and of the belanja or 
optional expense agreed upon by both parties at the time of the betrothal. 
The belanja, pemberian and hantaran are customary but details of them are 
mentioned during the religious ceremony of ‘agad nikah and they are included 
in the marriage register. “The preference of custom for payments to be fixed 
is also seen in the rule relating to the payment of maintenance for the 
support of the wife in the “adat perpateh areas. In Rembau, for example, 
where a husband fails to support his wife she can apply for maintenance in 
the kathi's court ; the rate is fixed by custom at $6/- a month irrespective of 
the means of the parties or the number of children of the marriage. Simi- 
larly, on divorce by the husband, the wife 1s entitled to maintenance during 
the ‘iddah (compulsory period of waiting after divorce ) at the conventional 
rate of $6/- a month *! 


The marriage feast, although encouraged by Islam, is elaborated under 
the Malay custom. In Negri Sembilan for a spinster, especially if hers is 
the first marriage in the family, the slaughter of a buffalo or cattle is the 
usual practice. To this marriage ceremony both the lembage and the head- 
men of the two tribes are invited, their presence being regarded as tacit 
approval of the marriage. In the other States of Malaysia the marriage 
feast is usually held after the ‘agd nikah to give publicity to the marriage.” 


While Muslim law forbids marriage within the relationship of agnates, 
the ‘adat perpateh goes further and bars marriage between cognates Thus 
a marriage between maternal cousins 1s not allowed in the ‘adat perpateh 


(39) Ahmad Ibrahim, Status of Muslim Women in the Family Law in Malaysia, Singapure and 
Brunei, op. cit , p. 18 
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(42) Ahmad Ibrahim, Islam and Customary Law m Malaysia, op. cit., p. 55. 
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areas of Negri Sembilan, although it is allowed and is common in the other 
States Marriage or liaison during a wife's lifetime with another woman of 
her tribe was punishable with death under the custom in Negri Sembilan, 
but marriage with a deceased wife's sister is a common practice, as it pro- 
vides for the welfare of the children of the wife's tribe. Marriage with a 
deceased brother's wife is however highly disapproved by custom. The 
children of a brother and sister can intermarry as belonging to different 
maternal tribes, but illogically the marriage of children of brothers, although 
through their mothers they may belong to different tribes, is forbidden.? In 
other parts of Malaysia and in Singapore and Brunei the Muslim law as 
regards prohibited marriages is followed. 


In West Malaysia a Muslim can only be married under the Muslim law, 
and the Civil Marriage Ordinance, 1952, does not apply where one of the 
parties to a proposed marriage professes the religion of Islam ** In Singapore 
however the Women'$ Charter, 1961, has recently been amended to enable 
a marriage, where one of the parties to it is a Muslim, to be solemnised and 
registered under the Ordinance *? 


ee ee 22 ERES 
43) Ibid. "e 
ot Ahmad Ibrahim, Status of Muslim Women in the Family Law in Malaysia, Singapore 
and Brunei, op. cit., p. 17. 
(45) Women's Charter, 1961, s. 3 (as amended by Act 9 of 1967]). 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF IBN HAJAR AL-'ASQALANI 
Aftab Ahmad Rahmani 


( Continued from April Issue 1972 ) 


(h) OFFICES HELD BY IBN HAJAR 


OR a fairly long part ot his life Ibn Hajar was entrusted with many high 
F offices in Egypt. The posts which he occupied may be classified into: 
(a) teaching theology, i.e , exegesis, traditions and jurisprudence, (b) z/#z,“ 

(c) qádiship, (d) directorship, (e) librarian and (f) khatib. 


Teaching was the primary concern of Ibn Hajar's life. He continued 
to teach even when he was holding other posts such as gad? al-qudál or 
during the intervals of his retirement. His first opportunity to dictate al- 
hadith was in the year 808/1405 when he was appointed professor of hadith 
in the Shaikhüniya madrasa His dictations in that madrasa as well as some 
others dictated at his residence at that time were later on collected by him 
in his book entitled aj-Imià' b1-al-arba‘in al-mutaba‘ina bi-shart al-sama' ! Ibn 
Hajar remained in this madrasa for three years dictating several books, the 
most notable of which was al-Isdba fi tamyiz al-sahába, his masterpiece on 
vial al-hadith.? 


He was then transferred to al- Jamáliya at the time of its inauguration in 
811/1408 ? This school founded by Jamal al-din Ustádàr had at its inception 
six professors,* all of whom were paid at 300 dirhams per month. This school 
also provided its students with three vafis) of bread per head per day in 
addition to 30 dirhams cash a month. In its inauguration ceremony Ibn 


(1) Al-Jawahir fol. 131b. 

Q) Ibid , fol. 13ib. 

(3) Ibid, fol. 134a. 

(4) The six professors were;- 
(1) Al-Shaitkh Humàm al-din Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Khwarizmi (Head) 
(u) Badral-din Mahmüd (Shaikh Zada) Hanafi 
(ur) Shams al-din Muhammad al-Bisati Maliki 
(iv) Fath al-din Abi al-Fath Muhammad b. Najm al-din al-Bahili Hanbali 
(v) Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. Hajar al-‘Asqalani (shaikh al-hadith) Shafi 
(vi) Jalal al-din ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Bulqini (shaikh al-tafsir) Shafi‘ 

(5) Ratl, a weight 1n Eng. = 449.282, ın Syria — 3.202 kg; 1n Beirut and Aleppo —2.566 kg 
(see Modern Arabic Dictionary by Hans Wehr). 

(6) Al-Khita?, w: 402. 
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Hajar, being chosen to speak on the occasion, discussed at great length the 
various isnad through which the hadith man band li-Allàh masjidan has been 
handed down.’ 

Ibn Hajar’s principal academic association was with Khdnqgah al-Bay- 
barstya, which was founded in 706/1306 by Sultan Baybars al-Jashankiri * 
This establishment was heavily endowed Appointed in 813/1410 to lecture 
on hadith in this academy, Ibn Hajar served it for more than thirty-three 
years as its head in control of both educational and administrative matters 
( mashyakha wa-nazar). In 816/1413 he lost the position but was re-1nstated 
in 818/1415 to continue the service for more than thirty-one years without 
interruption. It was during his administration of the Baybarsiya that an 
improvement was introduced inasmuch as he prepared an alphabetical 
filing system for the beneficiaries of the institution, which was imitated by 
other colleges for their stipend-holders and also by the Diwan al-Jatsh ° 


Ibn Hajar was also entrusted with the supervision of the hammam, public 
bath, of Ibn al-Kuwaik, a post which he served till the end of his life !° 


In 829/1425 Ibn Hajar on behalf of his son Muhammad lectured on al- 
hadith in the Husainiya madrasa at Ramla. Most probably in the same year 
he was appointed professor of al-hadith in al-Qubba al-Mansüriya.!! Al- 
Sakhawi does not mention the date of his shaskh’s appointment in this ins- 
titution. But from an account of al-Maqrizi it is noted that in its early 
days only the chief judges were eligible to be the teachers of this institution ; 
but later on this condition was relaxed and persons of lower rank were 
allowed to be appointed ? Thus it can be assumed that the appointment 
of Ibn Hajar coincided with his appointment as chief gadi of Egypt ın 827/ 
1423. This was followed in 833/1429 by his appointment for lecturing on 
the same branch of theology in the Jami of Ibn Tülün. 

Just as Ibn Hajar was chosen to lecture on al-hadith in different institu- 
tions so also he was appointed professor of jurisprudence in different 
académies. The first time he lectured on jurisprudence was in al-Sharifiya 
in 808/1405, the year in which he was appointed to lecture on al-hadith in 
the Shaikhüniya madrasa ? Im this latter institution Ibn Hajar lectured on 
jurisprudénce in 811/1408 !% He was also appointed professor of jurispru- 
dence in the Mu‘ayyadiya academy at its first opening in the year 822/ 
1419.15 But shortly afterwards he was discharged by the Sultàn on account 
of a document forged by al-Bürmawi (d 831/1427) showing that a qádi could 
not be a teacher of al-Mu‘avyadiya. He was of course re-instated in his 


(7) Al-Jawahir, fol. 134a. 
(8) AI-Khilat, i1: 416. 

(9) Al-Jawahir, fol. 137b. 
(10) Ibid., fol. 137b. 

(11) Ibid , fol. 134b. 

(12) Al-Khitat, 1i 380 
(13) Al-Jawahir, fol. 135a. 
(14) Ibid., 135a. 

(15) Jbid., fol. 155a. 
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office after the original document of the will was found out where there was 
no such condition ! He also lectured on jurisprudence in al-Kharrübiya, 
which was founded in Misr in 750/1349 According to the will of its founder 
Muhammad b ‘Ali al-Kharrübi (762/1360), fiqh was the only subject to be 
taught there. The post of teaching in this establishment was conferred only 
on the prominent fagths, the first of whom was al-Bulqini.!" After serving in 
this academy for two years, Ibn Hajar was transferred in 833/1429 to al- 
Salihiya'® where he remained for about thirteen years.” In 9846/1442. 
Sultàn, Jaqmaq, on the recommendation of his heir-apparent Nàsiri Muham- 
mad. requested Ibn Hajar to be the director-cum-teacher of figh in the 
Salihiya academy next to the tomb of al-Shafi‘l. This establishment founded 
in 681/1282 had a well-defined will wherein we find 40 dinars for teaching 
and 10 dinars for supervision per month, in additon to 60 ratis of bread and 
2 radwrya of sweet water per day. But for reasons unknown the teaching post 
of this academy remained vacant for 30 years until Ibn Hajar was appointed 
in 846/1442?! In his first lecture in this academy delivered in a hall 
attached to the head of the tomb of al-Shafi‘i‘, Ibn Hajar read out his own 
contribution to the excellence of al-Shafi'i entitled Tawdaili al-ta'sis bi-ma' ali 
Ibn Idris This lecture was attended by the Sultán's son, Nàsiri Muhammad, 
and a large number of leading scholars among whom there were many of his 
shaikhs?? After two years Ibn Hajar willingly resigned this post in favour 
of al-Wana'i who, after being discharged from the post of gád?, was trying to 
secure a post in that academy.’’”* 


The first time Ibn Hajar lectured on tafsiy was in 819/1416 in the 
Husainiya academy,** where for some time he lectured on hadith on behalf 


of his son Muhammad. He also lectured on the same branch of theology in 
al-Qubba al-Mansüriya.? 


In the teaching of żtafsīr he was, according to al-Sakhàwi, the wonder of 
the age 7° Many a time he put intricate questions to the students just to test 
their wit Once he asked his students whether there was any verse in the 
Qur'àn where the word rahim precedes the word rahmdn. Finding them 
unable to answer, he pointed out that in the chapter al-Rahmdn the word 
al-Rahmán comes after al-rahim of bwm Allah al-Rahmdan al-Rahim." On 





(16) Al-Jawdahir, fol. 135a. 

(17) Al-Khiat, u , 369 

(18) For a description of this academy see al-Khitat, i1; 374. 
(19) Al-Jawahir, 135b. 

(20) Ibid , fol 135bb: In AI-Khiiat, 11 : 296 ıt is called al-jami‘ or mosque. 
(21) Ibid., fol. 136a. 

(22) Ibid., fol. 135b. 

(23) Ibid, fol 136a. 

(24) Ibid., fol 133b. 

(25) Ibid., fol. 133b. 

(26) Ibid., fo] 139a. 

(27) lbid., fol. 248b. 
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another occasion, he asked the students whether they could recite any verse of 
the Qur'àn having successive «b of Waa! as they were in the following verse: 


als di Quel No clus laz. bed el ce aly 
Finding the students silent he recited 25 
Lal pend eX — O enle puedo les e o sa Ra lal.2 g dil ab dil a) ee Uis 


Among the other posts Ibn Hajar was entrusted with was the ¿/Z¿, of 
Day al-'adi,? the High Court of justice, in 811/1408. He remained in this 
post till the end of his life Guided by his own judgment, Ibn Hajar, while 
holding this post, refused to issue /fatwás against his conscience on many 
occasions. ‘Thus in the year 823/1420 he refused to sign a fatwa declaring 
Qara Yüsuf and hisson &4firs, infidels, in spite of the fact that other shwyitkh, 
following the dictates of the sultàn and his private secretary, had already 
expressed their opinion ın favour of the fatwa ?? Similarly, he refused to obey 
the dictates of the Sultan al-Ashraf Barsbayi in declaring the illegality of 
covering the Ka‘ba with the kiswa sent by Shah Rukh, the son of Timir 
Lang (d. 851). The incident is as follows: 

Shah Rukh, the King of the East, sent a messenger to al-Ashraf Bars- 
bayi requesting him to allow the former to cover the Ka‘ba with his kiswa. 
Being denied, he sought permission to cover only the inside of it This 
was also rejected. In his third attempt Shah Rukh proposed to send the 
kiswa to Barsbayi and the latter would cover the Ka‘ba with it just for a day. 
He pleaded that by doing this he wanted to fulfil his nadhr, vow. At this 
Barsbayi, who was not in favour of the issue, wanted to know the legal 
aspect of it from the “¿amë@ who, excepting Ibn Hajar, declared it illegal ?! 

Ibn Hajar is said to have issued a number of fatwds daily and if the 
statement of al-Sakhàwi is to be taken as authentic, it was thirty per day.?? 

It appears that the writing of too many /atwás often depending on 
memory, led him to commit some mistakes In his collection of 300 /atawa, 
which he wrote in a month entitled ‘Ajab al-dhar fi fatdwa shahr, he admits 
some of his shortcomings.?? 


(28) Al-Jawahir, fol. 140a. 

(29) Dar al-‘adl, the High Court of justice, was first founded m Syria by Nir al-din Zanki. 
In Egypt ıt was annexed to the-citadel, the official residence of the Sultan (cf Subhiv 44) 
where trials were held. It was attended twice weekly by the Sultan himself, his secretary 
and the mufti.(cf Subh x1: 207). . 

(30) Al-Jawahir, fol. 140b. 

(31) Ibid., fol. 140b. 

(32) Ibid., fol. 140a. It seems to be an exaggeration as his collection of fatawa entitled 
“Ajab al-dahr fi fatawa shahr, which was a labour of a month in which he withdrew |him- 
self from other activities (cf. Al-Jawähır, fol. 160a), contains only 300 fatéwa which 
means 10 fatawd a day. 

(33) Ibid., fol. 140b. 
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It was quite natural that an orator Hke Ibn Hajar should have been 
selected for the post of al-khahb.t As a matter of fact he was appointed 
al-khatib for different j4mi's such as Jami al-Zahir, Jama al-Azhar and Jam 
‘Amr b al-'Às?* Appointed in 838/1434, he served the last mentioned 
mosque till the end of his life in two capacities—KAatib and «mam 25 
During the days of his qàdiship he discharged the duty through his deputy 
Nasir al-din b. Mubandis. 


Ibn Hajar also served as a librarian of the Mahmüdiya school library ?' 
This library was one of the most illustrious libraries of Egypt It contained 
four thousand rare manuscripts which was the result of Ibn Jamáà'a's (d. 819/ 
1416) life-long effort.? After his death this library was sold by his son to 
Mahmüd b. ‘Ali al-Ustadar, who bequeathed it to the school with the 
condition that not a single book should be taken out of the school?? But 
unfortunately, due to the inefficiency of the former librarian, the library lost 
nearly one-tenth of its collections. After his appointment, Ibn Hajar tried 
to re-collect some of its missing books and classified them into two catalogues, 
one arranged in alphabetical order and the other according to topics.*? 


(i) Ien Hajar As A JUDGE 


The office of the judges was a source of revenue for both the Sultan, 
the judges and their deputies The price paid for the office of judges was 
regarded by the Mamliik Sultans as one of the most lucrative pecuniary 
resources for the state. Being anxious to increase their fortunes, the sultans 
usually offered the post to one who outbid his competitors in applying for 
it." Moreover, the judges at that time were puppets who carried out the 
illegal demands of the sultans They could occupy their posts as long as 
they obeyed the sultans by fulfilling their wishes and evil desires by clothing 
them in religious garb. Under such circumstances, there was no wonder 
that the common people of the time had a very poor opinion about the 
judges.? In an extant poem entitled Jamr al-ghada h-kulla dhi tasadhul mmn 
al-qudà,? the contempt of the people is clearly reflected 


(34) His Diwan al-khutab published ın Bülàq in 1301/1883 as well as his Nukhab al-khutab 
(C.B. No. 3309) are proof positive of his oratory. The latter Diwan containing 27 
khutbas, all written 1n rhymed prose, 1s a specimen of the conventional style of pulpit 
oratory 1n rhymed prose - 

(35) Al-Jawahir, fols. 137b-138a. 

(36) Tbid., fol. 138a~b. 

(37) This school was founded by Jamal al-din Muhammad al-Ustadar m 797/1394 (cf. al- 
Khitat it; 395). 

(38) Al-Jawáhir, fol. 138b. ; 

(39) Al-Khitat, 1i. 395. i s 

(40) Al-Jawahir, fols. 138b-139a. 

> Inbà', fols 262a, 282a, 316a, al-Sulak, fols. 95b, 111a, 170a. 

42) Al-Jawahir, fol. 142a. 

(433 Br. Mus. Or. No 3912. We quote below two verses from the book :- (fol. 2a). 

em l de p eM pawl lio shai 


un sll hb dla pati ur JI punire 
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In view of the above facts Ibn Hajar from the very beginning disliked 
to accept the post of gadi. "This is why he could not be tempted, though 
still young, by the offer of the post of deputy gád? made by Sadr al-din al- 
Munawi (d. 803/1400) at the time of his undertaking the post of chief gadi 
of Egypt. Ibn Hajar excused himself saying that his scholarly pursuits left 
him no time to do his duty properly ^ On the same excuse he refused to 
accept the post of gddi for the Syrian states offered several times by al- 
Mu'ayyad who in 819/1416 tempted him with a fabulous salary of 10,000 
silver dirhams per month." He also refused to accept the judgeship of 
Yaman—a post which was kept in abeyance for him for two years ^$ 


It was on 22nd Muharram 827/December 1123 that Ibn Hajar’s great 
opportunity came on and he was appointed gddi al-qudat of Egypt*’—“an 
appointment," says al-Sakhawi, "for which Ibn Hajar repented, because the 
chiefs of the government, unceremonious as they were, hardly made distinc- 
tion between the people of excellence and the commonalty ; sometimes they 
even excessively abused them when their dictates were not carried out by 
them, no matter whether they issued their orders rightly or wrongly Thus 
for a gad? who was required to cajole the high and the low alike, it was 
almost impossible to maintain justice "** Al-Sakhawi further mentions that 
he heard Ibn Hajar saying “one of the curses of my accepting the post of 
gadi is that, some people who had come to see me and heard that I had 
accepted qadiship went away without seeing me ''^ 


Nevertheless, Ibn Hajar held the post of qàd? for about twenty-one years, °° 
and it was only in the month of Jumàdà ii, 852)?! 1 e., six months before his 
death, that he relinqnished the post. It is also learnt that in the course of his 
tenure as a qádi he was several times dismissed and reinstated in the office 
and this happened, according to different sources,’ nine times as described 
below: (see Table No. 2, p. 271) 


é 


(44) Al-Jawahir, fol. 141a. 

(45) Ibid , 151a. 

(46) Ibid., fol. 151a. 

(47) Raf' 88; al-Hawadith, 147, Wiet : Manhal Safi, 31 sl-no. 219 al-Jawahir, fol 141a. 

(48) Al-Jawahir, fol 141b 

(49) Ibid , fol. 142b. 

(50) Al-Jawahir, fol. 144b. Strictly speaking the tenure of Ibn Hajar's service as a gadi was 
19 years and 6 months. Al-Sakhawi's account ıs based on years only, e.g., six months’ 
service has been regarded as one year's service. 

(51) Al-Hawadith, 147. 

(52) Cf. al-Jawáhir, fols. 141a-144b ; Husn i1: 136-138: Lahz, 330; Ibn Shahin; Qudat Misr 
fol. 21a; Inbà', fols. 270a, 271b, 274a, 293b, 298a, 328a, 332a, 337a-b, 359b, 360a, 367a, 
al-Sulük, fols. 93b, 100b, 189a, 194b. 
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TABLE No 2 


IBN HAJAR'S APPOINTMENTS AND DISMISSALS AS 
QADI AL-QUDAT OF EGYPT 
ERR 
: Date of Appointment Date of Dismissal Tenure of Service 





1. 22nd Muharram, 8 Dhü al-qa‘ada, 











82714239: x 827/1423 11 months 
2. 2, Rajab, 26 Safar, 4 years and 
828/142454 833/1429 8 months 
3. 26 Jumada 1 5 Shawwal 6 years and 
834/1430 | 840/1436 6 months 
4 6Shawwal, 9 Rabi u 7 
841/1437 842/1438 months 
5. 9 Rabi‘ it Muharram l year and 
842/1438 844/1440 10 months 
6. 16 Muharram, 15 Dhü al-qa'da 2 years and 
844/1440 846/1442 11 months 
844/144455 849/1445 x 10 months 


MANI i i imm nM a inm S k waqu wk wGSo ww ws usss ww us RETI Iq MA t Mitt pe IUe SPSS UM re A 


7. 4Rabi u x 11 Muharram 
8 15 Muharram, x 


Dhü al-hiyja 
850/144658 850/1446 1 year 
s= er 2 a S 52. 
9. 8Rabi'u 15 Jumada u 
852/1448 852/144857 3 months 


—— m — Re  TTOÑ r i aA ma 


Total: 19 years 6 months 


(53) According to al-Maqrizi, ıt was 28th of Muharram (cf. al-Sulak; fol. 93b) and occord 
to F. Rozenthal, ıt was 27th of Muharram (see E.I.? Ibn Hajar d As ond 711). Ts 


(54) According to al-Maqrizi ıt was 3rd of Rajab (cf. ai-Sulük, fol. 100b). 
(55) According to E.I.? ıt was Rab 1. 

(56) s; š; it was 5th Safar. 

(57) > s it was 25th Jumada, u. 
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In view of the corruption of the judiciary prevailing in those days, Ibn 
Hajar’s frequent dismissal from and reinstatement in the post of gddi does 
not appear to be strange. In those days of weak and vacillating rulers and 
sectarian bickerings it was the fate of almost all the judges of Egypt. Ibn 
Hajar in his Izba' al-ghumr has drawn a gloomy picture of the judges who 
suffered from the whims of the ruling authorities as wellas from thesectarian 
brawls. 


The first time Ibn Hajar was discharged from his qadiship was the 
occasion when Barsbayi wanted him to approve the imposition of zakát on the 
merchants in addition to their customs duties Ibn Hajar defended the 
merchants and declared that the duties which they normally paid to the 
state were already many times higer than the zakát.?? He was supported by 
the Hanbalite and the Malikite gadis but was opposed by Tafihni (d. 849/ 
1445), the Hanafite qàd? who was always on the side of the Mamlüks.?? 


The poor opinion referred to above about the judges of the Mamlüks 
was general But a few of them, among whom were Ibn Jama'a, al-‘Traqi 
and Ibn Hajar, are exceptions. With progressive views, Ibn Hajar always 
acted according to his own judgment and with a sense of respect for his high 
office °° Thus he refused to sanction the sentence of death passed by Tafihni 
to Muhammad b Umar al-Maymuni on a charge of heresy. Disregarding 
the wishes of the Sultáàn and his clique, Ibn Hajar gave al-Maymuni the 
benefit of doubt and thereby saved his life. On another occasion. Ibn Hajar 
showed his originality and broadmindedness when he refused to pass a 
sentence of capital punishment on a man who was charged with railing at a 
certain imam and was, therefore, branded as a kafir, infidel. Ibn Hajar 
argued that since the insulted person was neither the prophet nor one of 
those companions whom the prophet announced to bein paradise (al-‘asharat 
al-mubashshara) , the person concerned could not be called a jkafir and there- 
fore should not be put to death.” 





(58) Al-Jawahir, fols. 144b~145a. 
(59) Shadharat, vii: 214. 

(60) AI-Mu'arrikhün, 19. 

(61) Al-Jawahir, fol. 145a. 

(62) Ibid., fol, 145a. 


NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


ISLAMIC INFLUENCE ON INDIAN 
SOCIETY, by M. Mujeeb, Vice-Chancellor, 
Jamia Millia, New Delhi, pp. 204 Meenakshi 
Prakashan, Rs. 30/—. 


A book with this title following on the 
heels of the author's scholarly survey "The 
Indian Muslim" led one to expect ıt to mark 
another milestone ın the study of the impact 
of Islam on this sub-continent The most 
obvious result of this impact—the conversion 
to Islam of the largest number of persons 
anywhere In the world belonging to any one 
historically identifiable single area—was 
brilliantly delineated by this, not only erudite 
but perceptive writer in that book. 


Another aspect of the impact, perhaps 
of even deeper significance for our nascent 
secular democracy that requires scholarly 
attention, has been the imprint it has stamped 
on the whole mass of the people—those who 
became Muslims as well as on those who did 
not—of various characteristics, modes of 
thought, beliefs, expression, customs, style of 
dress, food, etc., that did not exist on the sub- 
continent before the advent of Islam and which 
can be identified as being Islamic. One hoped 
that this aspect was being dealt with here m 
the same way as the first had been done 


From this point of view the book ıs a 
sad disappointment. In his faintly apologetic 
introduction, the author tries to justify its 
title. It does not help much. It 1s only 
evocative. Most readers of this journal are 
aware of the principal ramifications 1n Indian 
society, the diverse forms ıt has taken, the 
interplay of the cultural influences that have 
seeped into India from various civilizations, 


that together now constitute the wondrous 
multifaceted amalgam of present-day Indian 
crvilization—a microcosm of World Civiliza- 
tions. In a broad way they are even more 
conscious of the part that Islamic influences 
have played in moulding ıt What one wants 
to know 1s what they were exactly, when they 
came 1n, and why they were found so accep- 
table. There 1s not much of this ın this 
book 


The table of contents lists 23 subjects. 
The majority of them receive only the most 
cursory, if not superficial treatment. On 
Ghalib there are two chapters, 18 pages in 
all, but the translation of one poem along 
with its explanatory paragraph (occupying 
altogether a full page) features twice. Only 
four other subjects are treated at some length: 
"Freedom and Obligation the Islamic view" 
occupies 22 pages, "The Status of the 
Individual Conscience in. Islam" 15, "Ideas 
and Movements of Social Reform among 
Indian Muslims” 8, and “The Qutub Com- 
plex as a Social Document” 14 Al the 
others are treated 1n less than 10 pages, most 
in less than 5 Even subjects like “The 
Muslim Mind in Politics” or “Muslim ( for 
some strange reason—spelt Moslem here ) 
Influence on Indian Art” are disposed of in 
less than 5 pages each. One cannot help 
feelmg rather cheated by such cavalier treat- 
ment 


Having said all this, largely out of dis- 
appointment at not getting what one expected, 
let us see what one does get. Professor 
Mujeeb ıs such a seminal writer and his style 
1s SO beguiling that even stray fragments from 
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his pen are worth winnowing Almost 
throughout this miscellany of most unequal 
(not only 1n length bnt substance) writing, 
one comes across illuminating passages. Here 
are some. 


“What ıs more to the point however 1s 
that while the conversion from Hinduism to 
Islam may have been a matter of moments, 
the conversion of the converts from the 
Hindu to the Islamic way of life took cen- 
turies, and 1t was during this process that 
Hindus and Muslims influenced each other” 
(Introduction page x1). 


“If the interplay of social forces 1s taken 
1n its chronological sequence the development 
that takes place after the ousting of the Rajput 
rulers of the North—the Kshattriya caste— 
is the liberation of the spoken languages of 
the North from the domination of Sanskrit 
and the Brahmans. This 1s evident in a 
typical form in Bengal, where till the removal 
of Hindu rulers, the Brahmans had succeeded 
in denying recognition to Bengali, the langu- 
age of the people The Muslims who estab- 
lished their rule m Bengal had to learn the 
spoken language to fulfil their political as 
well as their daily needs, they had no reason 
to learn Sanskrit As a result they patronised 
Bengali and very soon began a process of 
translation which made the religious as well 
as the classical and secular literature in 
Sanskrit available not only to Muslims with 
literary taste but also to Bengali Hindus who 
did not know Sanskrit " (Jbid., p xu) 


“The conscience of the individual Mus- 
hm has had to find satisfaction 1n. adherence 
to one of the expected systems of interpreta- 
tion of the Qur'àn and the Tradition. 


< 


“The Qur’an does not prescribe any such 
adherence It recognises both the -commu- 
nity of believers and the individual believer, 
and does not ignore the possibility of the 
community being in the wrong as well as the 
individual member. ‘O believers, be ye 
securers of justice, witnesses of God, even 


though it be against yourselves or your 
parents and kinsmen, whether it concerns 
rich or poor, for God 1s nearer to you than 
both. And do not follow caprice so as to 
swerve from the truth (Qur'an iv, 134).' " (The 
Status of the Individual Conscience m Islam: 
page 36). 


"Ihe Muslim was so carried away by 
the eloquence of the apologists that the 
achievements and glories of the past came to 
life again, and the experience was so vivid 
and intense that the present was merged in 
the past, and the most spmeless subject of 
the British Raj transformed himself in 1magi- 
nation into a conquering world force" (Ibid , 


p. 39) 


“And indeed if we look at the arch 
(Quwaat-al-Islam Mosque) and take in its 
beauty, we feel that it 1s something that can 
be translated into many forms and many 
moods, into the peace and tranquillity of the 
Buddha image, into the timeless contempla- 
tion of the Trimurti of the Elephant caves, 
the ecstasy of the Sufi, the poet’s dream of a 
loveliness that eludes the drapery of words. 
It 1s something beyond architecture and 
beyond sculpture, a chiselling out of space 
that creates the framework for endless hori- 
zons of thought and feeling” (The Qutub 
Complex as a Social Document—p. 119). 


“Archaeologists have found mscribed on 
a pillar on one of the arches of the screen 
and again near the entrance to the Minar 
the name of Fazl-bm-abi'l-Maali as superin- 
tendent of the Works. He may have been 
an Arab, or an Iranian or a Turk. He may 
have been a genius 1n the art of communica- 
tion as well as of architecture, able to design 
beautiful and impressive monuments, and to 
explain to masons who did not know his 
language how to build what he had designed. 
But if he were a Muslim from outside India 
would he have designed corbelled arches, 
knowing that they could stand much less 
weight than true arches? We can be sure 
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that he would not. It must have been the 
Hindu masons who insisted on building 
according to their traditional techniques, 
disclaiming all responsibility for the stability 
of the structure if any other technique was 
followed And when this had been agreed 
to they must have made their own calculations 
of the width and height and the massiveness 
of the supporting piers. This explains the 
exquisite proportions of the central arch, its 
quality of being eloquent and alive, its rising 
upward with a moving natural grace, the two 
sides meeting, not with a mathematical pre- 
cision, but as it were by mutual attraction, 
with an upward tilt at the meeting point, 
symbolic of the joy of union 


“The Hindu sculptor did not know any- 
thing about the doctrine of revelation, he 
knew only about nature, and instinctively he 
has represented the Qur'àn as an utterance 
of nature, the voice of leaves and flowers, 
the whisper of the woods" (Ibid., pp 120-121) 


It 1s difficult not to go on quoting from 
this article — It ış the best ın the book ın the 
reviewer's opinion, perhaps because he shares 
the view of Madga Nachmann, the Russian 
artist friend. of the author, that this arch 
represents the quintessence of Indo-Islamic 
art. :Reading Professor Muyeeb’s article 
brought ıt back straight before him. 


The last quotation is from one of the 
sketchier and less satisfying of the articles 


“Theology alway divides, genuine spiri- 
tual experience always unites Guru Nanak’s 
spiritual experience was a unifying force 
because it was genuine, 1t does not claim to 
be genuine because it was a unifying force” 
(Guru Nanak through Muslim Eyes, p 179). 


Why one asks oneself should a person 
who can write and think like this allow it to 
appear in this scrappy setting? One puts 
down the book with regret that the publisher 
should have been able to prevail on Professor 
Mujeeb to publish these stray notes and 
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utterances m this form under a somewhat 
pretentious title, One can only hope that he 
wil ultimately work them all up in an 
ordered and measured sequence. 


One expects a companion volume of the 
quality of the "Indian Muslim" from him. 
That alone can do justice to the subject as 
well as to the reputation of one of the most 
eminent Indian cultural historians of our 
times. 


Bapr-up-Din TYABJI 


MUSLIM RULE IN INDIA—THE 
ASSESSMENT OF BRITISH HISTO- 
RIANS, by J.S. Grewal, xvi+218 pages; 
Oxford University Press, Indian Branch, 
1970. Price Rs. 22.50. 


This 1s a very readable, interesting and 
thought-provoking book As the author 
says m his preface, the book 1s "based very 
largely" on his doctoral thesis submitted to 
the London University, but evidently he has 
added to it and improved upon ıt The 
Foreword to the book bas been written by 
Dr Peter Hardy whose book, Historians of 
Medieval India, was published m 1960 and 
reviewed in the Islamic Culture of July, 1961. 
While Hardy picked up just five medieval 
chronicles for his treatment, Grewal’s list is 
far more comprehensive, and there ıs hardly 
a British. historian. of medieval India from 
Dow, whose History of Hindustan was pub- 
lished m 1768-72, to V. A. Smith, Moreland 
and Wolesley Haig, who has been left unco- 
vered Asan obiter dictum Hardy had said 
in his book that the British historians were 
motivated by “ulterior imperialistic ideas,” 
and this thesis has been advanced by Dr 
Grewal successfully in the book under review. 
He has been careful enough not so much to 
criticise British historians of Medieval India 
in a subjective manner as to quote others of 
the same genre to prove or disprove the dicta 


* l 


of the author under review. However pre- 


judiced the British writers might have been ^ 


(and this trait is found in most of them), 
Dr. Grewal puts them to test on the basis of 
what other British historians had said about 
the particular author or the facts delineated 
by them. He says in his preface that “the 
modes of historical research and interpreta- 
tion largely reflect the historian’s own intel- 
lectual and cultural environments,” but the 
stature of a historian depends on his capacity 
to shake off his prejudices and look at things 
from an impersonal view-point. 


One feels that Dr Grewal has reached 
such a stature while dealing with British 
historians of “Muslim” India It was “the 
magic wand of self-interest” which gave rise 
to Persian scholarship. Perhaps the first 
work 1n that direction was the "Grammar of 
Persian Language” which the founder of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Sir William Jones, 
wrote “in order to help young Englishmen 
to better qualify for service under the East 
India Company.” Warren Hastings deputed 
Francis Gladwin to translate the A ’in-1-Akbari 
(1783) in order to tell the “higher order of 
Society of Great Britain” the soundness of 
the system of morality, polity and economy 
of Akbar’s reign. But with the passing of 
Pitt’s India Act of 1784 the outlook of the 
British Indian Government had changed, and 
while writing his History of Hindustan, Glad- 
win had to stop at the reign of Jahangir and 
leave the administrative policies of the 
Mughals untouched, for “the search for past 
modes of Government ended with the Per- 
manent Settlement .. .Even the translators 
of Persian works chose their originals with 
an eye to present policies” Thus Joseph 
White translated the Institutes of Timour 
(1783), as the book "laid bare the secret 
springs of that statesmanship by which distant 
nations were united under the same group.” 
The author rightly gives credit to Scott’s 
Memoirs of Eraudut Khan (1786) which was 
followed by “4 Historical and Political View 
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of the Deccan South of the Kistnah" (1791) 
and Ferishta’s History of Dakkan (1794). 


As Dr Grewal says, “the ‘servants of 
the Company in tbe early nineteenth century 
continued to justify, criticise or inform 
British policies towards India, but their efforts 
were subtle and differently grounded” from 
those of Dow and his immediate successors 
Thus Sir William Jones, the great protagonist 
of Sanskritic learning “believed that reason 
was the grand prerogative of modern Europe 
and that the experimental method was un- 
known in Asia, while James Mill suggested 
that Jones exalted the Hindus m the eyes of 
the British rulers to obtain a better treatment 
for the ruled. Jones was not in favour of 
the British interference with the religion, 
laws and manners of the Hindus, as they 
were “the expressions of their natural genius ” 


James Mill's bulky tomes on Indian 
history met with great success and as many 
as three editions appeared in his own life- 
time To him is due the division of Indian 
history into three illogical and incongruous 
periods (now happily discarded), viz , Hindu, 
Mohamedan and British To him also may 
be attributed the “two distinct societies” 
theory which later developed into the sinister . 
“two nations” theory He was contemptuous 
of “a dry statement of vulgar historical facts” 
and considered the task of a historian to refer 
particular facts to general laws, the touch- 
stone of which was the utilitarian formula to 
which he fully subscribed Dr. Grewal says 
that Mill's contempt for Muslim rule in India 
was hardly concealed — Eulogies of a Shah 
Jahan as the Emperor, who perfected the 
revenue system of Akbar, were due, according 
to Mill, to the eulogistic description of Shah 
Jahan’s reign by Indo-Persian chroniclers 


Quite a contrast to James Mill was Vans 
Kennedy (1784-1846) whose researches are 
embodied ın the Transactions of the Bombay 
Literary Society He was a “thorough empri- 
cist, and evidence was his watchword.” Dr. 
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Grewal says that he was the first British his- 
torian to have utilised Muntakhabu’t-Tawa- 
rikh and Dabistan-i-Mazahib as source books 
of medieval Indian history. Kennedy criti- 
cised Mill for making no distinction between 
what was “partial and occasional” and what 
was “general and universal,” nor did he care 
to find out what morality had meant in times 
and for peoples different to his own. 


John Briggs was the collector of Khandesh 
in 1818 and was the translator of epitomised 
Ferishta, a translation which has no parallel 
even today. Dr. Grewal has not mentioned 
that he has appended to this translation the 
English rendering of parts of one of the basic 
authorities on the history of the Qutb Shahi 
dynasty, perhaps because Ferishta himself 
was not confident about the space he has 
devoted to ıt Briggs had profound respect 
for Ferishta and says that he had “great good 
sense and correct taste.” For Gleig (1791- 
1886) “the chief characteristic of the Indo- 
Muslim system of government was the pre- 
servation of Hindu institutions,” and “the 
security and stability of the British Indian 
Empire demands that local institutions be 
left “intact.” Gleig wrote the History of the 
British Empire in India m 1870, and it 1s 
possible that Ripon's reforms at a decade 
later took a cue from such writings 


Dr. Grewal 1s all praise for Mounts- 
tuart Elphinstone and calls him “‘one of the 
most experienced and easily the most intel- 
Jectual of the early nineteenth century Anglo- 
Indians." Elphinstone’s motive was to write 
“a sort of standard work for the Anglo- 
Indians and other Englishmen, a clean and 
concise story of India's past." Contrary to 
Mills views, Elphinstone was certain that 
“ina purely Asiatic history no accessible 
work 1n Persian should be left unexplored ” 
To Elphinstone Mahmüd of Ghazna, "1n spite 
of his iconoclastic reputation” was more 
politic than fanatical, and this is evidenced 
by “his alliance with the Hindu Princes, his 
employment of Hindus in his armies and his 
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government of the Panjab” Dr. Grewal 
quotes Elphinstone that “the Indo-Muslims 
for all their success in arms had come to a 
sort of a compromise with the ‘infidel’ com- 
munities of India,” and stress 1s laid on the 
fact that five of the states were governed by 
Muslims of Indian origin, viz., Gujarat, Jaun- 
pur, Sindh, Bengal and Ahmadnagar, and 
that alliances were made with Hindu rajas by 
Muslims fighting other Muslims Grewal 
analyses the movements which influenced 
Elphinstone to formulate his ideas, and 
stresses his theism coupled with religious 
toleration, architectural forms, general litera- 
ture and chronicles. But, says Grewal, 
Elphinstone was ‘‘doubly anxious to see the 
natives of India employed as the only way 
to attach them and prevent them from being 
galled by our yoke To train them gradually 
for self-government was most politic and 
desirable end to pursue ” 


Our author rightly says that “the very 
considerable merit of Elliot and Dowson's 
History of India as told by its own Historians 
conceals tts limitations. That their scholar- 
ship was faulty has been proved by Hodivala 
in his Studies in Indo-Muslim History. But 
"their faults were more fundamental than 
the fault merely of their scholarship" For 
they identified “Muhammadan India" with 
Indo-Muslim politics, and “the range of their 
evidence was as limited as the scope of their 
interest." “The justification of British rule 
in India went hand m hand with the belittl- 
ing of the Muslim achievements ım India ” 
For Dr. Grewal, Elliot was the first British 
historian of ‘Muslim India’ to be contemp- 
tuous in his attitude and hostile in his tone. 


It 1s this kind of objective criticism which 
Dr. Grewal levels against many more eminent 
English historians who have written on the 
medieval period of Indian history, such as 
Edward Thomas, William Irvine, V.A. Smith, 
Moreland and others. As regards the volumes 
of the Cambridge History of India dealmg 
with the period, he says that while the series 
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is ‘a fitting monument to the general trend 
on historical writings on Muslim India m 
recent times," it 1s only “an aggregate of 
factual information.” 


Dr. Grewal’s book not merely contains 
a discussion of the histories of medieval 
India brought out by Englishmen, but also 
probes mto the psychology of the authors 
themselves. 


The book ends m a select bibliography 
and a fairly good Index. 


H. K. SHERWANI 
* * * 


SAHEBUL MATHNAWI, by the late 
Qazi Talammuz Husain, Translator, Trans- 
lation Bureau, Osmania University, Hydera- 
bad. Printed at the Ma‘anf Press, Azamgarh, 
U.P. m 1967, Series No. 98. Price not men- 
tioned. 


The book under review is the biography 
of Moulana Rumi. At the beginning there 
is a preface by Moulana Shah Moinuddin 
Ahmad Nadvi, Editor, Ma‘arif Magazine. 


Moulvi Shibli Nomani was the first 
scholar who wrote a biography of Moulana 
Rumi. But he paid more attention to the 
characteristics of his poetry than to his life 
sketch. This deficiency was supplied by the 
author of the book under review, Moulvi 
Talammuz Husain. This biography 1s based 
on a critical and detailed study of the internal 
arid external material available about Moulana 
Rumi The author took great pams in 
collecting and checking the available material 
and using only authentic material. 


Moulana Rumi is so well known that 
every educated Muslim and lover of Persian 
language 1s familiar with him and his Math- 
nawi In Turkey the word “Moulana” 1s 
used exclusively for him so that to every 
Turk the word “Moulana” stands for Moulana 
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Rumi. The Maulana is reckoned among thé 
topmost Sufis and writers of Mathnawi. The 
Matbnawi has been published many a. tune 
by different people and presses A beautiful 
edition of the Mathnawi was published in 
six volumes by Namı Press, Kanpur. 


The Moulana has explained in the Math- 
nawi the Islamic tenets, practices and problems 
of mysticism In a manner which cannot be 
found in the teaching of other Sufi poets. 
Therefore it 1s popular with and held in 
respect by both Moulvis and Sufis, especially 
by the Sufis. Moreover, the Mathnawi 1s 
considered a literary masterpiece, and there- 
fore many commentaries on it have been 
written. 


At the end of the book Saheb-e-Math- 
nawr, the mathnawi of Maulana’s eldest son, 
Sultan Walad, 1s also published for the first 
time, 


The present edition was printed at Darul- 
Musannifin out of a grant which was given 
by the Government of India to the Institution 
at the time of its Golden Jubilee. 


The book 1s comprehensive and is the 
best biography of Mulana Jalaluddin Rumi 
published so far. 


OARI SYED KALIMULLAH HUSAINI 


KITAB AL-NAFS WAL-RUH WA 
SHARH QUWAHUMA, by Imam Fakhr 
al-Din Al-Razi edited by Dr Mohd  Saghir 
Hasan Masumi, Professor, Islamic Research 
Institute, Islamabad (Pakistan), pp. 235 Price 
Rs. 15/- board bound, published by the 
Institute 


Imam Fakhr al-Din Razı (d | 606/1209) 
is well known for his deep and wide know- 
ledge of Islamic as well as Greek Sciences. 
An erudite and versatile scholar of Islam, as 
he was, his contribution to various subjects 
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in Arabic and Persian 1s varied and conspi- 
cuous The book under review is one of 
Imam's rare works, the only manuscript of 
which 1s preserved in the Bodleian Library of 
Oxford under the number Hunt 534. Prof. 
M Saghir Hasan Masumi obtained the miero- 
film thereof and edited the Arabic text with 
a preface in Arabic dealing with the life and 
achievements of the author and an appendix 
contaming a list of the Imam’s works with 
two indices of the verses of the Qur'àn and 
the sayings of the Prophet or any one from 
amongst his companions, respectively, 
followed by a list of the contents of the book 
1n the end. 


Professor Masumi has since published 
in a separate volume translation of the 
text in English with a scholarly introduction 
dealing with the life and works of Imam 
Razı and contradicting the baseless charges 
agamst him by his opponents and critics. 
The picture of Imam’s erudition, scholarship 
and piety which emerges from all these dis- 
cussions 18 awe ipspiring, attractive and 
complete. Moreover, he has traced the 
origin of the ideas of Imam Ràzi in the 
introduction and commentary added to the 
text. The translation bears the title “Imam 
Raz'sIm Al Akhlaq," which the learned 
translator has chosen m view of the fact that 
ali biographers except Haji Khalifa have 
mentioned unanimously the followmg two 
names of the book 

(a) Kuab al-Akhlag and 

(b) Kitab al- Nafs 
while the text of the book under question 
begins with "This 15 a book of Ethics " 


However, the book, which 1s very impor- 
tant in so far as it is written in forceful 
diction and simple but lucid style and ad- 
vances convincing arguments based upon 
both revelation and reason, a common feature 
of Imam Razi’s writings, is divided into t&o 
parts. The first part ıs concerned with the 
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general principles of ‘Ethics (The Science of 
Morals) and consists of twelve chapters; the 
second part which consists of ten chapters is 
on the treatment of what concerns greed. In 
twelve chapters of the first part the author 
has ably discussed the position of man 
vis-a-vis other beings, four kinds of existents, 
the ranks of human spirits, quiddity and the 
faculties of soul, the relatron of the faculties 
to the substance of the soul, the question 
whether the rational soul is univocal or 
equivocal ın species and some other similar 
matters. The chapters of the second part 
are mainly concerned with the faculty of 
passion, its function, merits and demerits. In 
this connection Imam Razr has very exhaus- 
üvely mentioned the relevant evils and. how 
to get rid of them, in the light of the Qur'an 
and Hadith. The whole discussion 1s very 
lively and enlightened. Prof. Masumi 
has taken great pams in discovermg the 
unique manuscript and then editing and 
translating it with an introduction and com- 
mentary m which he has successfuliy estab- 
lished that ‘in explaining the ethical problems 
he (Imam Razi) has particularly used Imam 
Ghazzali's Ihya ‘Ulum al-Din, the Revival of 
the Science of the Religion, besides many 
other works of both Greek and Mushm pre- 
decessors. Prof, Masumi deserves the gratitude 
of all people mterested in Imam Razi’s books. 


SYED AHMED AKBARABADI 
$ + + 


TARJUMAN-UL-QUR'AN, Volume IV 
(Urdu), by the late Maulana Azad, published 
by the Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi. Price: 
Rs. 22]-. 


The book under review 1s the last volume 
of the third edition of the Tarjuman-ul-Qur' án, 
covering 1006 pages, and commencing with 
the Surah Raad and ending with the Surah 
Noor Unle the two previous editions, thé 
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present one includes the Surah Noor also. 
Itis a matter of regret, however, that the 
Tarjuman-ul-Qur’an covers only 2/3 of the 
holy Qur'àn. 


The volume under review shows Maulana 
Azad's religious genius, scholarship and 
originality m dealing with some difficult 
problems. To quote some topics of great 
interest : 


(1) Even Imam Rāzı was puzzled while 
explaining some verses in the story of Wils?! 


iS the people of the cave, (Verses No. 11, 
17 & 18) Maulana Azad studied the history 
of the monasteries during the Medieval Ages, 
and in the light of the lives of the Christian 
ascetics and their practices of rigorous self- 
denial gave us a logical and convincing 
explanation of the concerning verses. 


(2) The issue of the ou „äl 53 (the two 
horned one) has been dealt with in a very 
scholarly manner. Authenticating his opinion 
with the statements of the Old Testament and 
the history of ancient Persia, the learned 
author has given his verdict that ow jal 33 
is not Alexander the Great, but he 1s Cyrus 
the Great, the founder of the monarchy of 
ancient Persia. I 


Incidentally, the 2500th anniversary of 
the Persian monarchy was celebrated m 
October, 1971, by the present Shahinshah of 
Iran with a pomp and show unparallelled m 
the history of the monarchy. 


(3) The Gog and Magog, declares 
Maulana Azad with conviction, were the 
savage nomad people who, in the vast span 
of history, erupted from time to time from 
the plateau of Mongolia and plundered the 
civilised people in different parts of the world 


Maulana Azad also believes that ít was 
the same Cyrus the Great who, in order to 
check the menace, erected the famous great 
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wall—in the words of the holy Qur'àn 
“sadd” = a barrier, or “radm” = an embank- 
ment. 


He locates the wall near the Darial pass. 
in the interior of the Caucasus 


(4) The verses 83 & 84 in the Surah al- 
Anbia refer to the prophet Ayyub (Job) when 
he was afflicted with calamity (vide the Book | 
of Job in the Old Testament). Maulana Azad 
depicts his prophetic character m a masterly 
manner. His exemplary endurance and 
patience during the time of distress, his. 
complete submission to the will of God and 
his prayers mvoking the blessings of the 
Almighty, have been described by the 
Maulana ın a graceful and grand style which 
moves the heart of the reader. 


(5) Drawing largely upon the researches. 
made by the commentators of the Old Testa- 
ment, Maulana Azad maintams that the 
prophet Ayyub (Job) was an Arab and that 
hence the Book of Job was written originally 
in the old Arabic Moses translated it into 
Hebrew He asserts that the Book 1s older 
than the Iliad of Greece, and the Maha- 
bharata, Ramayana and even the Rigveda of 
India. Consequently he claims that the Book 
of Job 1s the oldest poem available to man- 
kind. The Maulana also affirms that the 
civilisation. of the Arabs and the Arabic 
language are much more ancient than hitherto 
conceived by the historians and scholars 


(6) In verse No. 14 of the Surah al- 
Muminun the process and the six stages of 
the development of the embryo have been 
mentioned by the holy Quran “Then 
fashioned We the drop a Clot, then fashioned 
We the Clot a little lump, then fashioned We 
the little lump bones, then clothed the bones 
with flesh, and then produced it as another 
creation, So blessed be Allah, the Best of 
Creators.” 
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These six stages have been dealt with by 
Maulana Azad with a scientific approach, 
showing them to be ın conformity with the 
modern researches in the field of embryology 
The Maulana” s statement 1s no doubt enligh- 
tenmg and thought-provoking for a student 
of the subject. 


The orthodox ‘Ulema may not agree 
entirely with the radical views held by Mau- 
lana Azad But In this age of science, only 
a work of this type can be of interest to the 
modern mind 


The book 1s handy and well printed, and 
its get-up leaves little to be desired. 


The Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, 1s to 
be commended for publishing the third edition 
of the scholarly work of the late Maulana 
Azad, who was a worthy son of India and 
who dedicated his life to the service of the 
motherland. 


AHMED HUSAIN KHAN 


Select Articles From Learned Journals 


Al-Aqlam, Baghdad, Vol. 12, 1972. 


Annali, Instituto Orientale Di Napoli, Vol 32, Fascicle 1, 1972. 


Analytical Verbal Forms m Modern Aramaic Dialects. 
—KoNsTANTIN TSERETELI 


Un topo di spruzzaprofumi m bronzo di opoca Selgieuchide. 
—UMBERTO ScERRATO 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African studies, University of London, Vol XXXV, Part I, 


The Language of poetry in Dhofar 
—T M. JOHNSTONE 


The Khwarezmian Glossary 
—D N. MACKENZIE 


The impact of balai Pustaka on Modern Indonesian Literature 
—A, TEEUW 


The healing art and the limits of change 1n nature according to Ibn Hazm 
—A. S. TRITTON 
Burhan, Delhi, Vol. 68, No. 5, 1972. 
Indo-Iranica (Amir Khusrau Number) Vol. XXIV," No. 3 & 4, 1971. 


The Secret of Khusrau's Greatness. 
—Dr. Moup. WAHIDp MIRZA 


Amur Khusrau and India. 
—Dn. S.B.P. NIGAM 


Islam and the Modern Age, New Delhi, Vol. III, No. 2, May 1972. 


Humanism Personified 
—S, ABID HUSSAIN 


Islamic Political Parties and Mass Politicization 
-HAFEEZ MALIK 


Women’s Rights and the Muslim Women 
—LAMIA L. AL FARUQI 


Islamic Review and Arab Affairs, London, Vol 58, No. 9, Sept 1970. 


Ibn Khaldun and Western Sociology 
—Dr. BRYAN S. TURNER 


The Military Department of the Muslim State m the time of The Prophet Muhammad 
—Pnor. DR. MUHAMMAD HAMIDULLAH 
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Private Property ın Islam 
— ABDULLAH KANNOUN 


Arabic Aspects of Shakespeare 
—Dn.SArA A. KHULUSI 


Journal Asiatique, Paris, Tome CCLIX, Annee 1971, Paris, Fascicules 1 & 2. 


La notion d? mmpulsion irresistible (ilga’) dans lethique mu'tazilite. 
—D, GIMARET 


Ma'arif, Vol. 109, No 5, May 1972. 
TIT. hl Ae ( el 
Nawa-e-Adab, Bombay, Vol. 22, No. 21, 1971. 
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THE ORIGINS OF ARAB NATIONALISM IN ALGERIA 
Denis Walker 


in Algeria without seeing French-Arab relations there for what they 

historically always have been—the relation any alien conqueror has to the 
indigenous population he is determined to subjugate, dispossess, and if 
convenient destroy. The following letter from one early French colonial 
officer, Montagnac, gives some idea of the impact France's initial conquest 
had on the Algerians in the 1830’s: 


"You ask what happens to the Algerian women we capture. Some 
we keep as hostages and the rest are auctioned to the troops like 
animals...Among these women are some very beautiful ones; there 
are also some charming children. ‘The poor httle things are pathetic. 
In the operations we have carried out in the last four months, I have 
witnessed scenes that would melt the hardest heart—if one had time 
to let them. Oh well! I witnessed it all with frightening indifference. 
Kill all men above the age of fifteen ; take all the women and children 
and put them on a ship for the Marquesas Islands or some other 
destination. In one word: annihilate all those who will not crawl at 
our feet like dogs.’”! 


As European settlers were progressively imported into Algeria and the 
lands of the Muslims were confiscated for their use, an intense Algerian 
peasant nationalism developed embodied in colloquial Arabic epics and songs 
that emphasized the dichotomy of the Muslim and the invading Christian 
worlds and a tenacious identification with the land or soil being wrested from 
the Algerians. The French, of course, were well aware that Islam was the 
focus of Algerian resistance, both in the first Algerian resistance war led by 
Abdul-Oadir and in the successive uprisings the Algerian peasantry launched 
to stop land confiscations throughout the nineteenth century. Accordingly, 
the French systematically tried to destroy Islam, firstly by razing mosques or 
converting them into churches, and then by trying to convert Muslims to 
Christianity. One method of conversion was to offer food to Muslims starving 
in the continuous famines resultant from successive land confiscations—on con- 
dition that a Muslim spit on the Qur'an and become a convert to Catholicism. 

Two other developments that shaped Muslim nationalism in Algeria 
deserve notice. Firstly, France proclaimed a policy of “assimilation.” It 
was aimed to educate a tiny elite of westernised Muslims who could help 
control the vast, hopelessly 1nert masses of Arabs and Berbers. This policy 


(1) Quoted Arslan Humbaraci: Algeria: A Revolution that Failed, London, 1966, pp. 24-25. 
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also served to divert the discontent of the few educated Muslims 
away from French colonialism by creating a crisis in their identity 
where the onus fell upon them to prove their fitness to enter “‘civilized 
humanity"—the west—by repudiating their native tongue and culture and 
aping French ways. But this policy was never implemented despite the 
well meaning and abortive efforts of one French Premier in 1936 to 
assimilate Algerians to the French in the sense of giving them equal rights, 
political strength, education or economic opportunity with the French settler 
minority in Algeria. The privilege and supremacy the French settler minority 
wanted to maintain at the Arab majority's expense never allowed that. 


The second 20th century development shaping Muslim nationalism was. 
the socialist ideas that Algerian workers who migrated to Paris imbibed, and 
which were gradually to be fused with Islam in Algerian nationalism. 


This was the environment in which 20th century Algerian nationalism 
emerged. Two outstanding Muslim personalities summed up the range of 
Muslim response in the period between the two world wars. 


One was the Pharmacist Farhat Abbas, born in 1490 to a French-appoint- 
ed village headman. In the courseofa long and distinguished political career 
he attempted to change Algeria's society from within the weighted political 
structure France had set up there. He personified the hope of the tiny core 
of the French-educated bourgeoisie that France had preserved her ideals, and 
once her leaders in Paris knew the facts of Algerian life they would end settler 
privilege and Muslims could win equality as Frenchmen. Assimilation would 
then be an economic, political and cultura! fact rather than a slogan or a 
screen for exploitation. 


The other outstanding—in many ways great— figure I want to examine 
is 'Abdul-Hamid Bin Badis, born at Constantine (Oustantinah) in 1889. 
Strongly inspired by the salafiyah movement Muhammad 'Abduh had launched 
in Egypt—he was in fact in close contact with ‘Abduh’s Syrian-born disciple 
Rashid Rida—Bin Badis was outstanding as a religious reformer who largely 
purged Algerian Islam of the Sufi cult of theintercession of saints. His book 
of Quranic interpretation was a brilliant masterpiece, an enduring contri- 
bution to Islamic thought and Arabic hterature. Although educated solely at 
Arabic-medium traditionalist institutes of religion, Bin Badis also displayed 
an extraordinary tolerance, an eagerness for human communication, with the 
French settlerand Jewish minorities in his country that set him decisively 
apart from the cheaper kind of third world nationalist fanatic He was an 
extraordinary, many-faceted man whom I regretfully must examme from 
one angle only : his nationalist role in rousing Algerians to resist the culture 
of the foreigners who ruled them. 


DE-ARABIZATION IN ALGERIA 


To understand this aspect of the work of ‘Abdul-Hamid Bin Badis and the 
men who were inspired by or gathered around his journals, al-Muntaqd or al- 
Shihab we must grasp somewhat more deeply the official French colonial policy 
of eliminating Arabic in Algeria as a means to de-Arabise, de-Islamise and 
Frenchify the Algerians. At thetime of the French conquest of Algeria, General 
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Valze, presenting the conclusions of the “Commission d'Afrique," recognized 
that "practically all Arabs know how to read and write. There are two schools 
in every village." According to General Bedeau “there existed about 1837 
in Constantine ninety Muslim primary schools attended by 1,300 to 1,400 
pupils." Little by little the French carefully restricted the public instruction 
of Arabic to three madrasahs in Algiers, Tlemsan, and Constantine. The 
pretext for the elimination of Arabic was the contrast between the colloquial 
and literary idioms. Thus, certain Inspectors of Primary Education ın the 
Algiers department laid 1t down that “neither dialectical Arabic, which has 
only the value of a patois nor grammatical Arabic which is a dead language 
nor Modern Arabic which isa foreign language can constitute a compulsory 
subject of primary education " (L'Ecole Republicaine 5th March 1954).? 


ASSIMILATION AND RESPONSE 


There were two main Algerian responses to these pressures of de- 
Arabization On the one hand, the minute westernised Muslim elite that had 
passed through the institutes of French education aimed to solve Algeria's 
economic and cultural backwardness by a total assimilation to France. 
Ferhat Abbas, the Pharmacist hving at Setif eloquently expressed this 
viewpoint. ‘Algeria,’ he proclaimed, “is French territory. We are French- 
men with Muslim personal status ” He called for Algeria to progress “from 
a colony towards a province." Abbas—ironically the future president of 
the Algerian F L.N. Provisional Government in exile—denied at this time 
(1936) that he was an Algerian nationalist: 


If I had discovered the Algeria? nation, Y would be a nationalist and 
I would not blush from ıt as from a crime. Men who have died for 
the patriotic idea are daily honoured and respected My life is not 
worth more than theirs However, I would not die for the Algerian 
Fatherland, because this Fatherland does not exist I have not 
discovered it. I have interrogated history, I have interrogated the 
living and the dead, I have visited the cemeteries, -no one has spoken 
to me of it...One does not build upon the wind. We have dispelled once 
and for all the mists and phantoms to link our future definitively to 
that of the French achievement in this country...No one, moreover, 
seriously believes in our nationalism What [people] wish to fight 
behind this word is our political and economic emancipation... Without 
emancipation of the native, there is no durable French Algeria. .’” 


ARABIST CULTURAL RESISTANCE 


It was the reformist ulama, inspiringly led by Bin Badis, who spearheaded, 
with their Algeria-wide network of “free” Arabic language schools, the 
resistance to the kind of ''assimilation"" figures like Ferhat Abbas visualised. 

Declared Bin Badis in 1936: “The Algerian people is not France and does not 


(2) See Mevill Barbour A Survey of North West Africa (the Maghrib), London, 1959, 
pp. 239-40. 


(3) Joan Gillespie Algeria Rebellion and Revolution, London, 1960, pp. 47-48. 
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wish to be France, and even if it wished, it could not be, for ıt 1s a people 
very far from France by its language, its customs, its origin and its religion.” 
In 1938 Bin Badis was strongly attacking French naturalization of Muslims: 


‘“‘Naturalization—that is, the option of a Muslim for a people which is 
not Muslim—includes the rejection of the divine laws which regulate 
him and the adoption of human and profane laws... The first fruit of our 
propaganda will be the end of assimilation in fact, whichis that of 
certain ignoble functionaries...who harm Islam and Arabism to please 
the authorities. It will also lead to the end of that other spiritual 
assimilation which is that of certain Europeanized (persons). ignorant 
of the nobility of their race...to the point that one can nolonger dis- 
tinguish them from their masters.’’* 


The nationalist content of the reformist movement also pervaded the pri- 
mary schools that the ulama maintained in the face of official French disfavour 
and harassment. Children began their day at such schools by chanting “Islam 
is my religion, Arabic is my language, Algeria is my fatherland " Despite the 
hostility of the French authorities to the network of Arabic primary schools. 
that the ulama established throughout the country, they did create a nucleus 
of Algerian hterate in Arabic. “This bad both religious and cultural conseq- 
uences. Literacy in classical Arabic gave a new direct access to the scripture 
and classical heritage of Islam that broke the hold the French-supported 
mystic brotherhoods, with their cult of saints, superstitions and other-worldly 
detachment from politics, had on Algerians Algerians who followed the 
reformist ulama became fired by a “new” and austere activist Islam which — 
in contrast to the rural superstition of most mystic orders—could challenge 
the westernizing impact of French culture on the Muslims concentrated in 
the towns. Culturally, reformist educational activities and agitation arrested 
the progress of French programmes to destroy Arabic. The reformist ulama 
saved the Arabic mother tongue of Algerian youth and, by inculcating 
classical Arabic, gave them access to the developing neo-Arabic culture and 
political aspirations of the Muslim Middle East. The ulama turned the eyes 
of Algerians away from Paris to Cairo and Damascus. Whether we view their 
activity from a religious, cultural or pohtical viewpoint 1t is clear that the 
ulama ın fact stopped and reversed the process of Muslim disintegration and 
collapse that the sustained French assault on their society and culture was 
causing. “He who marries a Frenchwoman has brought colonialism into 
his own household" thundered one preacher associated with the reformist 
ulama. 

Panicked by the many-faceted ferment and unrest the ulama left at every 
point of their contact with the Muslim masses, the French barred them frcm 
the country’s mosques which, of course, the colonial authorities had always 
strictly controlled. “The Prefect of Algiers in 1933, 1n a circular which has 
remained famous to this day, refused the reformist ulama entry to the mosques 
on the ground that they were rousing the ‘apathetic people '." But by then— 
although the illusion of ‘assimilation,’ a French liberty? equality and fraternity, 


(4) Ibid., pp. 45-47. 
(5) Arslan Humbaraci: Algeria: A Revolution that Failed, London, 1966, p. 28. 
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lingered on for some years among French-educated Arabs—the awakening of 
ordinary, unsophisticated Algerians had gone too far to be halted. Ostensibly 
non-political and “religious” as their activity often was, the Algerian national 
war of independence that broke out on 31 October 1954, and which was to 
end in independence in 1962 only after the death of one million Algerians, 
would have been unthinkable without the ulama. Michel Launay, a French 
expert on Algeria’s peasantry, noted that those villages in the Oran district 
where reformist Arabic schools (madrasahs) had been established, were the ones 
where nationalism was strongest. A secular Algerian nationalist Arezki 
Bouzida also claimed that nationalist activity was most successful in areas 
where the ulama were strong. The most violently Marxist and secularist 
opposition forces in independent Algeria today extol Ben Badis as ın effect 
the cultural father of Algerian 1ndependence.$ 


ALGERIA AND THE ARABO-ISLAMIC WORLD 


Beyond the contribution of the reformist ulama to specifically Algerian 
nationalizm or unrest, there hes however the question central to all Afro- 
Asian nationalizm. I mean the international community, the larger world 
they felt they belonged to through nationalizm. 


Here the answer of the ulama wasclear. Algeria, while temporarily under 
the occupation of the Western or Christian world, was not part of it. Rather 
it belonged tothe larger world of Islam and within that world was an organic 
indivisible, part of an Arab nation stretching from the Atlantic to the Persian 
Gulf. Since Algerian claims to be “Arab” have been consistently and empha- 
tically rejected by all but the most recent western writing, and even those 
works that claim to be sympathetic have seldom given even a fair hearing 
to Algerian Arabist viewpoints, ıt may be instructive to hear Abdul-Hamid 
Ben Badis’ verses on this question: 


“The people of Algeria 1s a Muslim nation, 
Its kinship unites it to Arabizm. 


He who claims it has strayed from its origin 
Or has ceased to exist, has lied 

Whosoever aims to assimilate this people 
Attempts the impossible. 


When Í face death, my sole cry will be 

Long live Algeria, and long life to the Arabs! 

Glory to God! And glory to the Arabs! 

It 1s they who have given to humanity the noblest of Prophets, 
Who have spread among all mankind a faith of justice, 

While not aiming to express any creed or any race. 


Such people are my nation, and all mankind my family, 
And to guide and lead Islam 1s the object of my desire "'? 


(6) William B Quandt Revolution and Political Leadership in Algeria 1954-1968, Massa- 
chusetts, 1969, p. 38. 

(7) Quoted m French translation in Ali Merad Le Reformisme Musulman En Algeria de 1925 
a 1940, Paris MCMLXVII p. 365; for part of the Arabic see al-Qabas (Algiers monthly) 
May 1970, pp. 30 and 40. 
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Bin Bapis! Post-INDEPENDENGE LEGACY 


Obviously, ın post-independence Algeria, Abdul Hamid Bin Badis’ ideas 
have been deeply influential in political developments and in supplying drive 
and purpose to government efforts for the restoration of Arabic culture and 
Islam. His concepts of Algerian national identity have invaluably provided 
a minimal consensus, a standard national ideal of personality towards which 
a wide range of groups can unitedly struggle to advance. But the legacy Bin 
Badis left has also been a mixed and potentially unstable one. Some of his 
social ideas, (on emancipation of women for instance), were deeply conser- 
vative, even bourgeois To attempt to apply his thought in its entirety to 
post-independence Algerian society would be possibly divisive; yet his legacy, 
because it 1s integra] to the Algerian that emerged in the twentieth century, 
and profoundly living, must so be applied What have been some of the 
more ambiguous consequences of this ° 


The special memorial section of the Government-controlled al-Qabas 
(May 1970) commemorating Bin Badis’ contribution to Algerian identity is 
significant here, because it does not visualise Bin Badis’ thought as solely a 
contribution to struggle against the French.  Itis, rather, also—perhaps 
primarily—seen as placing an onus on the Muslim youth of independent 
Algeria to regenerate Arab culture and Islam’s values in their own life and 
thereby give real content to their country’s hard-won independence Hassan 
Hammuti, at the end of his poem “In Memory of Abdul Hamid Bin Badis” 
ends one such exhortation to Algerian youth by developing it into a strong 
attack on their interest 1n western culture: 
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(8) For a discussion of the nature of source of his ideas for Muslim women see Ali Merad's 
sympathetic book, pp. 315-331. 
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“Swiftly advance then and take wisdom as your guiding light. Blaze 
the path of Knowledge and Faith that you may get victory. But do 
not leave among you those remaining dregs which long have robbed 
you while they forbid you to do that, and command you to do this. 
For imperialism still continues to dominate our whole thought. Its 
base traditions we can still see blindly repeated on every side. We see 
imperialism in evidence in an alien tongue still predominant, as though 
we had no other tongue of our own with which to express ourselves. 
We can see these traditions in a costume that does not conceal private 
parts, although that, by God's life, is detestable in law. Weseeimperia- 
lism in the hair a young man wears and sidelocks that reach down to his 
neck, and beard of a goat that leaves him an effeminate travesty of a 
male. And speak also without rancour about his sister; what you 
say about her is true and beyond denial. She has come to take off 
the concealing garb of virtue and piety, she has turned to mock 
religion and received customs. The customs of the Europeans have 
overwhelmed her and swept her away so that now of a morning she 
looks to the gloomy West, not to the resplendent East. This is an 
inferiority complex which remains deeply rooted; this isa decadent 
lowering of our defences, and very retrogressive. An inferiority complex 
so beware of it for it may wreck the ethics that are ours and destroy. 
So, youth, return to right guidance................................. 
and emulate the world-conquering greatness and Islamic life of the 
classical Muslim forefathers, etc.''? 

It is not hard to perceive, when we read such passages, the leading 
role men with the Badist outlook have played in the puritanical drive 
of post-Independence Governments to uproot western moral and social 
survivals in the country. Or why a westernized section of Algerian youth 
has not been overtly enthusiastic about this aspect of their homelands 
"return to its roots." 


Although so intensely conscious of Algeria's unique identity, the ideological 
legacy of the Reformist Ulama also contains an intensely internationalist 
Islamic element that may clash one day with regional Algerian nationalism. 
In debates on Algeria's identity, Din Badis' ideas have surprisingly sometimes 
been developed into an intense awareness of all the world of Islam and all 
Muslims everywhere as one that 1s inherently non-national, non-racial, non- 
regional and even non-Arab in its categories. Ibrahim Mazhudi in one such 
seminar of Algerian academics took Bin Badis' concept of authentic Algerian 
national identity and used 1t as a starting point to conclude that Islam, 
inherently, transcended all local nationalism: 


“It is my belief that the doctrine and mission of Islam, in their essence, 
pass far beyond the limitations of the concept of nationalism in its 
modern or ancient meaning; just as they pass beyond the boundaries 
of the concept of regional nationalism (wataniyah) as 1t was known in 
bygone ages Because, such historical or social phenomena in all the 


(9) Al-Qabas, v. 4 no. 2 (May 1970) p. 43. Al-Qabas was issued by the Algerian Government 
" Wizarat ul-Awqaf ”—Ministry of Religious Endowments. 
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ages and lands where they flourished, never aimed to achieve human 
unification except in regional, or racial or tribal —or national—bounda- 
ries. They therefore constitute a phenomenon that, however far it is 
developed and however inclusive it is made, can never reach the goal 
that the vocation of Islam came to achieve through the transcending 
and passing beyond of all boundaries of nation or regional-patriotic 
personality, whether old, or new,"'!? 


Unimaginative application of the concept of Algerian national identity 
that the Reformist Ulama formulated may bring future contradiction, even 
conflict. Yet Algerians, confident of their authenticity of identity, proudly 
aware that their county 1s a bastion of Islam and Arabism in Africa, and 
inspired by the memory of the one million shuhada (martyrs) who gavetheir 
lives to win their country's freedom, are optimistic of achieving their nation's 
rebirth and development. 


(10) Al-Asalah, Algiers monthly issued by the " Ministere de l'Enseignement Original et des 


Affaires Religieuses " March 1971, pp. 98-99, 


ISLAMIC MONUMENTS IN CHRISTIAN HANDS 
Sanford Shepard 


HEN the Islamic buildings of Granada fell into Christian hands in 1492, 
W it was inevitable that many of them would be destroyed by the 
conquerors. Yet up to the end of the nineteenth century, Granada still 
resembled the Moorish city it was four hundred years before. The Arab 
monuments were saved by the poverty and financial mismanagement that 
overwhelmed Spain even during the period when “the sun never set on the 
Spanish Empire." There were never sufficient funds to raze the Arab structures 
and replace them with buildings of European style. The visual proof of this 
situation is seen in the unfinished palace of Charles V, which rises up among 
the palaces of the Alhambra. "The palace of the emperor in pure Neo-Classic 
Renaissance style stands with its galleries still open to the sky—a monumental 
facade as incomplete as the reign of the emperor himself. 


The Christian conqueror of Seville and Cordoba were able to turn these 
cities into a wilderness of Baroque ostentation, but Granada remains the only 
city of Spain where the Islamic past 1s ever present. 


Today the Arab monuments of Granada are under the protection of a 
commission, the Patronato de la Alhambra, whose principal concern is the 
Alhambra itself and the adjoining Generalife, the former summer residence 
of the Moorish kings. Besides the Alhambra and Generalife, a number of 
houses in the Albaicin and in Granada proper, fall under the authority of the 
commission—all of them neglected and rarely visited by tourists. 


The privately owned fifteenth century palace known as the Alcazar del 
Genil is equally unattended. The attempt to purchase this unique building 
from its owners has been half-hearted and insufficient. _The reason generally 
offered to explain the neglect of historical and archaeological monuments in 
Spain is lack of money—a plausible excuse that can be easily accepted. 
However, the neglect of the Arab monument of Granada is overshadowed by 
the actual and purposeful destruction perpetrated on the remains of the 
Islamic past. 


The ruins of the Palace of the Abencerajes were known to lie unexcavated 
about sixty meters south of the palace of Charles V. The site of the Palace 
of the Abencerajes is indicated on the map of the Alhambra prepared by 
Manuel Go'mez Moreno for his guidebook of Granada published in 1892. In 
1957, the Patronato de la Alhambra decided to make a parking lot for the 
use of tourists visiting the Generalife. The archaeologist of the Alhambra 
was consulted concerning the places from which earth could be taken for the 
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project. He indicated two sites between which lay the Palace of the Abence- 
rajes. The earth for the parking lot was taken, however, from the very site 
of the palace. Of the tiles and arabesques that were unearthed, many were 
destroyed even after they found a place in the Museum of the Alhambra. 


In 1966, an order was given to demolish the so-called Casa del Arquitecto, 
which was known to cover the remains of a thirteenth century Arab house. 
When the archaeologist of the Alhambra became aware of the proposed 
demolition, he requested that it be stopped until a proper archaeological 
survey of the site could be made and an excavation carried out. His request 
was denied, and the destruction of the house was undertaken. On this 
occasion, the archaeologist contacted the authorities in Madrid and secured 
an order forbidding further destruction of the house. ` 


In the summer of 1967, opposite the Plaza de Mariana Pineda and 
directly behind the municipal building known as the Diputacion Provincial, 
a modern building was razed for the purpose of constructing an apartment 
house. It became evident immediately that the modern building which was 
being demolished was only a facade built around the castle that protected one 
of the gateways of the old Moorish city. The site is well known as the former 
Babattabin, the Gate of the Repentant, a structure that consisted of several 
towers clearly shown on the map made by the Italian Ambrosio de Vico 


(1612). 

No attempt was made to investigate these military works until an interested 
foreign scholar reported the discovery to the authorities. A brief halt to the 
destruction was ordered, after which the demolition continued. No photo- 
graphs or drawings were made, and the Babattabin has been totally lost. 


On July 28, 1967, the Granada Daily Newspaper, Ideal, published a 
photograph of the reconstruction of a Moorish castle under the heading "A 
new Arab castle rises on the Silla del Moro." Beneath the photograph, a 
brief statement praised the work and the workman “The author, who signs 
himself * Y," writes as follows: - 


“ Out of curiosity let me ask one question. Are the reconstructions 
made here and there—works that are completely new from top to 
bottom—more authentic, for example, than the horseshoe arch in the 
Torre Bermeja which was destroyed after centuries of existence. But 
this is something that Professor Bermudez Pareja can answer if he 


wishes to do so some day.” 


Professor Bermudez Pareja is the archaeologist of Alhambra whose devotion 
to the Arab monuments of Granada is well known, and who has never spared 
any effort to protect Granada’s Islamic past. . 


The author of the brief piece in Ideal attacks a destructive presence he 
does not dare to name. ‘This journalist who signs himself “ Y ”? has made a 
discreet and hesitant protest against the attitude of many Spaniards toward 
the Moslem past of their country. Many Spaniards like to think of themselves 
as champions of European Christianity and view the Islamic period of their 
history with considerable embarrassment and antipathy. Speaking of his 
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friend, Manuel de Falla, the Spanish Arabist and diplomat Garci‘a Gomez 


states: 

“He abhorred the Arab poison and after his own country he loved 
the best that the Latin Occident has produced: Rome, with its eternal 
stones, and Provence, with its courts of love, and Venice of Tintoretto, 
the Tuscany of Dante and the Paris of Debussy. (Salla del Moro y 
Nuevas Escenas Andaluzas,” Colleccio'n Austral, page 84 ). 


Speaking of this same Garci'a Go'mez, the great Islamic scholar A. R. Nykle 
observes that Garci‘a Go'mez's attitudes toward Islamic culture “ make one 
wonder why he studies a subject he does not seem to like." (Hispano-Arabic 
Poetry, Baltimore, 1946). 

This rivalry between East and West is seen again in a guide-book offered 
to tourists in Granada. Its author, Mariano Antequera, who describes 
himself as a teacher of art history compares the Renaissance palace of 
Charles V and the Moorish Alhambra: 

“In the palace we find instead of caprice, feeling, in place of the 
picturesque, the rational, instead of soft chalky stone, marble, not blank 
brick walls but stones precisely cut. Many, deceived by foolish 
speculations, depreciate the palace of Charles V for whose construction 
they believe dreamlike mansions were destroyed—structures that never 
existed but in the imagination of Romantic writers. Those who believe 
that this edifice is out of place because it is found in a Moorish 
environment should consider the beauties of each style of architecture— 
the Moslem, fragile, pretty and feminine, the Christian, strong, beauti- 
ful and noble." 

These sentiments are sufficient to explain the neglect and destruction of 
the Arabic monuments of Granada, but the losers are those who come to 
Spain in search of history and art; the destroyers gain nothing except perhaps 
a perverse peace of mind. 

It is earnestly hoped that United Nations Educational Scientific and 
Cultural Organization will rise to the occasion and render unstinted moral, 
financial and technical assistance in the preservation and conservation of 
these cultural heritages of great significance. The same is expected from the 
Patronato de la Alhambra. 


- 


ECONOMIG ASPECTS OF THE MUSLIM STATE 
DURING CALIPH HISHAM (A.H. 105-125-A.D. 724-743 ) 


‘Abdul Bari 


ISHAM BIN ‘ABD AL-MALIK (A.H. 72-125), the 10th caliph of the 
H Umayad dynasty, was one ofthe ablest early Muslim rulers. He is 
considered to be one of the three pillars of the Umayyads, the other two 
being Mu‘awiyah b. Sufyàn (d. 60 A.H. ) and ‘Abd al-Malik (d. 86 A.H.).! 
Caliph Mansür (d. 158 A H.), the great ‘Abbasid ruler and a bitter enemy of 
the Umayyads, was compelled to praise him in these words: 


‘Hisham was one of the grand men of the Umayyad family.’’? 


Hisham ruled successfully for about 20 years when the Muslim state 
stretched into the three continents of Asia, Africa and Europe, from southern 
France in the west to Gujarat in India in the east. : 


The most interesting feature of the age is that it served as a matrix in 
giving shape to tbe political, religious, economic, social and intellectual phase 
of a future age, the age which was later on reckoned the golden age in Muslim 
history. Remarkable achievements were made in different walks of life. 
But, in fact, the all- round progress in the development schemes of the govern- 
ment and the perfect running of the state machinery were to a great extent 
based on the sound economy of the kingdom Credit goes to Hisham for the 
drastic steps taken towards the establishment of a perfect and successful fiscal 
policy. History reveals that his budget records were the most up-to-date 
and correct among the early Muslim kings. None among the Marwanid 
caliphs was so careful and vigilant in the state affairs regarding the duties 
of the government servants and the perfection of the State registers (sing. 
al-Diwàn) as Hisham. 

It is said that even the great Abbasid ruler, Mansiir, followed the foot- 
prints of Hisham and the basic structure of the fiscal policy throughout his 
long reign of nearly 20 years was that which had been laid down by Hisham.‘ 
Even the coinage system was that which was introduced by Hisham. 


His exceptional care and perfect control over finance led to an extra- 
ordinary increase of the state income It is said that he could amass an 
amount of wealth which none of the other Umayyad caliphs could do. 


(1) Al-Mas'üdi, Muri al-Dhahab, Vol. III, p. 223. 
(2) Al-Baladhun, Ansab al-Ashraf, Vol. II, p. 183. 
(3) Ibn Kathir, al-Bidayah, Vol. IX, p. 353. 
(4) Al-Mas'üdi, op cit., HI, p. 223; Al-Mawardi, al-Ahkam al-Sultqniyah ; p. 150. 
(5) Al-Zirikali, al-A‘lam, Vol. IX, pp. 84-85. 
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The following were the chief factors responsible for the balanced 
economy of the state :- 


(i) AGRICULTURE: The most important aspect of the state economy was 
agriculture and horticulture. Following were the chief agricultural zones 
of the time :- 


The valley of the Tigris and the Euphrates in al-‘Iraq; the upper 
portion of the same valley in al-Jazirah ; the valley of the Nile in Egypt and 
the valley of the Oxus in Khurásàn. So far as the suitability of the physical 
features of the area and political stability are concerned, al-'Iraq and Egypt 
were in a more advantageous position. 

In each of the above-mentioned zones the soil was fertile and the climate 
was favourable for agricultural production. The government was also eager 
to take up measures for agricultural development. Moreover, the influx of 
slaves provided cheap man-power and helped to increase the output. 


During the reign of Hisham special efforts were made to raise the agri- 
cultural output of the empire. The central government, the provincial 
governments and the landlords worked together to turn fallow lands into 
cultivable fields, and make river valley suitable for greater yield.5 New plots 
of lands were carved out from the swamps of the Nile and from the flood 
affected lands lying between the Tigris and the Euphrates by Hassan 
al-Nabati. People were encouraged to cultivate new plots at a very low 
rate of land-tax. For the purpose of irrigation a network of canals was 
opened, while a wonderful drainage system drained the marshy tracts and 
thus lent fertility to the soil.’ Several projects were undertaken by the 
government for digging canals and constructing dams in order to facilitate 
irrigational work, check the havoc of floods and enhance trade and agricultural 
output. 


Hisham himself ordered the construction of al-Hanni and al-Mari canals 
near Raqqah.? Al-Jami' was constructed by Khalid al-Qasri (d 126 A.H), 
Governor of ‘Iraq in Küfa.!? Another famous canal built by him was al- 
Mubarak.! Huge sums were spent on the construction of the canals. It is 
stated that about 10 million dirhams were spent on al-Mubarak. Khalid also 
repaired a dam and made it workable at Küfa, which was built to check the 
flood waters. It is said that “Abd al-Rahman al-Ghafiqi (d. 113 AH ), 
Governor of Spain, had built a big and beautiful bridge at Cordova in Spain, 
in order to facihtate transportation and business transactions.?  Hurr bin- 
Yüsuf (d. 113 A.H.), Governor of Mawsil, built a canal at Mawsil Bilal 
bin Abi-Burdah (d.110 A.H.) also built a canal which was in Basrah.!* 


(6) Al-Mas'üdi, op. cit., III; p. 217. : 
(7) Al-Mawardi, op. cıt., p. 143; Juri Zaydan, Tarikh Tamaddun al-Islami, Vol. I, p. 215. 
(8) Ibid. 

(9) Al-Baladhuri, Fatah, p. 187, Al-Mas'ab bin “Abdullah, Nasab Quraish, p 140. 
(10) Ibn al-Faqih, Mukhtasar Kitab al-Buldan, p. 183. 
(11) Al-Mubarrad, al-Kamil, Vol HI, p. 1282. 
(12) Ibn al-Fagih, op. cit., p. 183. 
(13) Al-Zirikali, op. cıt., Vol. IV, p. 84. 
(14) Yaqüt al-Hamavi, Mu'jam al-Buldan, Vol. VIIE, p. 337. 
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Besides these facilities, up-to-date markets were established at different 
businesscentres and were linked with one another and with other parts of the 
empire through fine roads for providing quick transport of the foodgrains. 
Moreover, people were not liable to pay taxes for growing vegetables and 
medicinal herbage, etc. The peasants were at liberty to pay the tax in cash 
or in kind. Thus they were relieved of the burden of obtaining money by 
selling their grains. They were offered incentives in so many ways to take 
the maximum interest in their agricultural pursuits. We can to some extent 
1magine the agricultural developments of the time from the fact that in the 
Nile Valley alone about 30,000,000 acres (Feddan) were reclaimed.5 The 
output of the fields was raised in each ofthe agricultural zones, but the 
yield of al-'Iraq was maximum Thus, Khalid al-Qasri alone fetched 13 lakh 
dirhams yearly from his agricultural produce of al-‘Iraq'® Horticulture 
was developed in the entire empire with due care and attention. Wheatand 
dates were the most widely utilised foodcrops of the empire Other important 
crops were barley, rice, sugarcane and cotton. The most interesting thing 
to be noted in this respect is that the whole empire from France to the Indus 
Valley was self-sufficient in food at least there is no evidence to the 
contrary. It was not an easy job to import grains in a large quantity from 
outside the empire due to the incessant wars on almost all sides of the fron- 
tiers. The other point to be taken into consideration is that history does not 
bear witness to any incident or upheaval due to shortage of food or famine. 
The agricultural policy and programme of the government, therefore, deserve 
commendation. 


(i1) MixERAL Resources: Mineral resources of the empire were also 
utilised to a considerable extent. Minerals such as silver, iron, sulphur and 
naphtha obtained from the mines of Fars were chiefly sent to the metropolitan 
town Basrah. Sulphur and lead were obtained from Balkh." During the 
reign of Hishàm the white naphtha was procured from Ramhurmuz in 
Khuzistan, while the black one came from Adherbayjan.!? Naphtha and tar 
were procured from the mountains east of the Tigris. Tar and sulphur 
were procured in large quantities from Mawsil and tar was «ent to various 
towns in 'Iraq and the different ports for use 1n ships, boats and baths. In 
order to provide an incentive to people for discovering and procuring tar 
and naphtha, the government exempted them from paying the tax on them. 
Pearls were procured from the Persian Gulf near the mouth of the 
Euphrates.? The mines of Spain too were very rich as regards lead, iron, 
copper, silver, gold, coal and saltrock.? Besides these there were several 
places, especially Khurasan, from where different types of minerals, rocks, 
marble and precious stones were obtained. The government used to take 


(15) Jurji Zaidan, op. cit, Vol. I, p 101. 
(16) Al-Jahshiyari, Kitab al-Wuzara’, folio 29(b). 
(17) Al-Khurbutali, op. cit., p. 379. 
(18) Al-Jahshiyan, Kitab al-Wuzara’, folio 31. 
(19) Al-Khurbutali, op. cit., p. 365. 
(20) Yàqüt al-Hamawi, op. cıt., Vol. I, p. 230. 
(21) Al-Suli, Adab al-Kátib, pp. 198-201. 
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proper care for it and people were free to undertake mining works provided 
they gave 1/5th of the produce to the government.?! 


(iii) INDusrRv: The demand for necessary commodities increased with 
the rapid growth of towns. Moreover, the availability of raw material, 
cheap labour, new markets and swift and 1eliable means of communications 
greatly helped the growth of industries 


(a) Textile Industry: Cotton, silk and woollen cloth was manufactured 
in various parts of the empire. This was the most flourishing trade of the time. 
Hishàm's taste for fine cloth provided a great impetus to its development. 
As a result the cloth of the time was noted for style, variety of colours, design 
and finish. Hishamiyah clothings became the most fashionable and widely 
appreciated clothings of the time.?? The first and the most distinguished quali- 
ties of the cloth manufactured during the reign of Hisham were the following: 


al-Khaz (silk or tissue of silk and wool) ; 
al-Qutuf (velvet); al-Raqam (variegated cloth ) ; 
al-Washi (silk brocade adorned with figures ) ; 
al-Armant, al-Dibaj (brocade ). 


Besides the above, other varieties of cloth were also manufactured in those 
days.?  Al-Khaz and al-Dibaj fabrics were considered the costliest and 
finest qualities of the time, and the largest manufacturing centre was Basrah.?* 
Küfa and Basrah were the most important centres of textile industry. 
Among the other noted centres were Egypt, Yaman and al-Mashriq.?5 Al- 
Mawsil was also famous for its textiles.” 


(b) Small Scale and Cottage Industries: Most of the industries were carried 
on on a small scale. Rugs, carpets, curtains, sheets and sofa covers were 
prepared at different places. The production of al-Tiraz (embroidery works) 
was greatly developed in royal palaces and houses of the high government 
officials.?? Articles of furniture and wooden kitchen utensils were manufac- 
tured in al-'Iraq and Mawsil.? Syria and al-Iraq were famous for glass 
industry.? Other articles that were produced at different places were 
utensils, soap and perfumes. Mention has also to be made of nickel and 
polish works, silk-worm rearing, honey collecting and paper making. 


(c) Arms and Ammunition Industry: During the reign of Hishám arms 
factories received a great deal of importance and the production of arms was 
increased to a great extent *! Large factories for arms and ammunition were 


(22) Al-Mas'üdi, op. cıt., Vol. HI, p. 217. 
(23) Al-Ya'qübi, Tarikh, Vol II, p. 328, Al-Mas'üdi, Muru, al-Dhahab, Vol. If], p 217. 
(24) Ibn al-Faqih, Mukhtasar Kitab al-Buldan, p. 121. ° 
(25) Al-Khurbutalı, Tarikh al-'Iráq, pp. 358-359 
(26) Salih, Ahmad al-Ali, al-Tanzimat, pp. 163-165. 
(27) Al-Khurbutali op cit., p. 359. 
(28) Ibn Khaldün, Mugaddamah, p. 293. 
(29) Al-Khurbutali, op. cit , p. 359. 
(30) Ibid., p. 358, Hitti, History of the Arabs, p. 346. 
(31) Al-Mas'üdi, op. cit., Vol. III, p 217 
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situated at Tyre in Syria, at Tunis in al-Maghrib and àt various places in 
al-‘Jraq.*? 

(d) Ship-building Industry—Due to naval wars in the Mediterranean Sea, 
the importance of warships increased, and their quality wasimproved. During 
the reign of Hishàm several successful naval expeditions were undertaken. 
These would not have been possible but for the development of the 
ship-building industry. The ship-building industries of Tunis and Tyre 
were the most famous of the time.? Ferry boats were built at al-'Iraq and 
at Sadusan in Sind.?* 


(e) House-building Industry: Several towns and beautiful palaces were 
built during the reign of Hishàm. Moreover, the growth of urban habita- 
tions resulted in the increase of house-building activities. The articles used 
in construction works were manufactured in different places. The construc- 
tion of the beautiful palace called *al-Manqüshah"' at Mawsil demonstrated 
the progress of architecture.’ 


(iv) TRADE AND GoMMERCE: It is difficult to make an exact estimate of 
the volume and composition of trade and commerce of the time due to lack 
of adequate and reliable statistics 


(1) Internal Trade: Internal trade was no doubt much larger in volume 
than foreign trade. The province of al-'Iraq had its most developed centre of 
trade at Basrah which was the biggest business centre of the whole empire 
during the reign of Hisham ?5 Every year at the time of Hajj business activities 
mostly centred round Hijaz and the maximum number of trade agreements 
were made. During the reign of Hishàm an appreciable expansion of internal 
trade took place. I will now discuss the factors which were responsible for 
the development of trade and thereby make some assessment of the commercial 
activities and economic conditions of the empire. 


(i) Markets (al-Suq): Markets play a vital role in the world of trade. 
Planned trading mostly depends on good, adequate, and up-to-date markets 
Food commodities, different raw materials, and manufactured goods could 
be consumed easily and satisfactorily and meet the demands of the people 
only through adequate market facilities. During the reign of Hishàm the 
empire possessed the most up-to-date and newly designed markets. About 
five newly designed markets were established in al-'Iraq alone.? The market 
built by Khalid al-Qasri at Küfah was constructed in such a way as to house 
each trade in one particular corner The roofs ofthe shops were built of pucca 
bricks.** Details regarding such types of new markets are not available, but it 


(32) Hitt, History of Syria, p 480; Al-Khurbutali, op. cıt , p. 360, al-Zirikali, al-A làm, 

Vol. IV, p 345; Amin Wasif Bik, Fihrist Mu‘jam al-Kharitat al-Tarikhiyah, p 39. 

(33) Al-Zirikali, op. cit , Vol. IV. p. 345, Mustafa Bik Najib, Humat Islam, Vol I, p 198, 
Amin Wasif Bik, p. 31, Hitti, History of Syria, p. 489. ' 
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(35) Ibn al-Kathir al-Kamil, Vol. V, p 63. 

(36) Ibn al-Fagih, op. cit., p. 376. 
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is quite evident that there was one central market where traders of all kinds 
assembled. Other types of markets were on a decentralized pattern. À market 
dealing in a particular commodity was located at one corner of the town, while 
another was located at some other corner. Thus, in Basrah, the cloth 
merchants were placed near Bab 'Uthman, while the fruit and vegetable sellers 
were near Dar al-Rizq *° The market management was carefully supervised 
by the inspector of the markets called al-Muhtasib. He controlled the 
management through his assistants like 'Amil a'la-a al-Suq and al-'Arif, etc. 
He worked as an inspector of weights and measures, too, and held labour 
courts for the settlement of trade disputes. Any type of irregularity in the 
market price was also checked. Markets were kept under police protection 
after their closure during the night hours *! Professional traders were exempted 
from the market tax, for they had to pay some other taxes lıke custom tax *? 
According to Salih Ahmad, the number ot professional traders had increased 
toa considerable extent. The market price, especially of the foodgrains, 
was carefully examined and controlled by the government. It generally 
remained uniform. The land tax could be paid either in cash or in kind. 
The peasants therefore were not anxious to secure money after selling their 
foodgrains at a low cost for the payment of the tax Moreover, the taxes 
were generally not enhanced. Asa result of this the market price of food 
commodities remained the same most of the time. Only once in al-‘Iraq, 
during the viceroyalty of Khalid, the price of wheat shot up and one 
al-Kaylajah or Kaylaiah, about five pounds of wheat, cost one dirham.** 


(11) Commercial Banking System: In order to accelerate the process of deve- 
lopment in trade and commerce a good deal of capitalis needed. Theexistence 
of a prospering capitalist class in the Umayyid Empire was no doubt a boon 
to commercial activities.’ Islam is not against the capitalists provided they 
pay 1/40th of their wealth in al-Zakat ** In the reign of Hisham there 
were a number of capitalists in the empire But there were also many per- 
sons who were handicapped in entering into big and worthwhile commercial 
undertakings due to shortage of capital There was no way out to remedy such 
a phenomenon except by obtaining adequate money on credit for the purpose. 
The prohibition of interest on credit brought forth a typical system of banking 
for commercial purposes.*" It was quite different from the present-day banking 
system. The most distinguishing feature was that the government treasuries 
and individuals possessing large capital served as banks. Another notable 
feature was that the debtor and the creditor shared the benefits of the 
credited money for trade as partners. It was decided that profit in trade 


(39) Salih Ahmad al-'Ah, al-Tanzimat, p. 239 
(40) Ibid., p. 239. ° 
(41) Salih Ahmad al-'Ali, op. cit., pp. 239, 240, 276; al-Khurbutali, op. cit., p. 374. 
(42) Salah Ahmad al-'Ali, op cit., p. 273. 
(43) Ibid , p. 235. 
(44) Al-Tabari, op. cit., Vol. VIII, p. 256. 
(45) Sālh Ahmad al-'Ali, op. cit., pp. 185-189. 
(46) Ibid., pp. 185-186. 
(47) Ibid., pp. 249-287. 
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should be shared for interest was unlawful in Islam. The central banks 
and the state banks (the Bayt al-Mals) also used to advance loans to the 
peasants on certain terms. Moreover, it was possible for one to take a loan 
from the Bayt al-Mal of Basrah and repay it by paying the same amount in 
the Bayt al-Mal of Hijaz. But the most effective and widespread banking 
system was that of special banks which were run by individuals having 
large capital. A number of such banks were spread over in different towns. 
lhe loan was given either on security or on mortgage. Generally, houses, 
slaves and animals were mortgaged. “The mortgagee had the privilege to 
use the mortgaged articles for his own benefit. This he received not asan 
interest of the money but in lieu of the maintenance and protection of the 
mortgaged article and the service rendered. 


Some of these banks had their branches in different towns of the empire 
and were linked with the head office ? But the loans were advanced only 
within the boundaries of the empire with a view to approaching law courts 
when needed. If the debtor failed to deposit the amount of loan in time, he 
was penalised.?? Other important works of such banks were transaction of bills 
of exchange, drafts (or cheques) and title deeds. ‘This was really one of the 
great advantages which one could get for commercial purposes. The traders 
were relieved of the burden of carrying loads of coins from one place to 
another, and of the danger of being robbed on the way. The commercial 
activities were backed by the stabilized currency system. Several reforms 
were made by Hisham towards the stabilization of the currency. The result 
was that al-Khalidiya and al-Yüsufiyah coins of his time were considered the 
best coins of the Umayyads.?? 


(iii) Transport Due attention was paid to the development of means 
of transportation both on land and water Important markets were connected 
by means of newly-built roads and highways with towns and cities. There 
were several trade routes, from Basrah to Makkah. from Küfah to Makkah, from 
Wasit to Basrah, from Küfah to Basrah, and from Wasit to Ahwaz, etc.?? 


During the reign of Hishàm proper care was taken in regard to the 
maintenance of the road transport. The Hajj highway was used for the heaviest 
business transaction once a year Hisham provided the highway with many 
facilities so that the travellers could have an easy and comfortable journey 4 
Naturally these arrangements attracted and encouraged a great number of 
pilgrims and this greatly enhanced the commercial activities of the empire 
at that time. 


(48) Salih Ahmad al-'Ali, op cit , pp 254-255. 
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As regards transportation through water, canals mostly served the purpose. 
Ferry boats were used in the rivers and canals which carried easily heavy 
loads at a cheaper rate. The canal system was also developed and several 
new canals were constructed. 


Apart from improvement in the means of transport, the government took 
several other measures to accelerate the process of economic development. 
Free trade was encouraged and no duty was charged when goods were 
transported from one place to another,?* and there were no zonal systems that 
we find to-day. 


(2) Forewn Trade: From the point of view of foreign trade, the Umayyad 
Empire had the most advantageous position in the world in those days, asit had 
control over the major and important maritime routes of trades. Through the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf it was easy to trade with eastern countries, while 
the Mediterranean Sea opened the gate for trade with the western countries 
Trade relations with the northern regions (like Bilad al-Khazar) were established 
through the Caspian Sea. Although incessant wars on different frontiers against 
several foreign countries stood in the way of proper development of foreign 
trade, steps were taken to strengthen it. There were special directives issued 
to the viceroys and gevernors from the Caliph for better management and 
development of seaports.*’ Trade relations with Sind, al-Hind (India beyond 
Sind) and China were developed * Steps were taken to bring China in closer 
touch with the Umayyad Empire and a diplomatic mission was sent there in 
this connection.?? The ports of al-'Iraq used to export cotton and silken cloth, 
pearls, precious stones, dates and perfumes. But the volume of exported goods 
always remained less than that of the imports. Al-‘Iraq imported coconut, 
bananas, carpets, elephants, ivory and drugs.*? It also imported precious stones, 
saffron, cloves, cane, sandal-wood, teak-wood, and black pepper from India 
(al-Hind) 5! The best quality of musk was imported from Tibet.® 


We must remember that the maritime trade was not as developed as the 
internal trade. One of the main reasonsfor theunsatisfactory progress in mari- 
time trade was that the commercial banking system failed to provide necessary 
facilities of credit in foreign countries But the money exchange centres ( al- 
Sarrafah) greatly helped the foreign trade. Al-Basrah was the greatest centre 
of exchange of money, especially for the foreigners. The sarráf used to barter 
coins with gold. Foreign trade was also conducted according to the prevalent 
market rate of the time. The largest imports were made from India through 
Basrah 55 
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Keeping in view the details discussed above, one may conclude that steps 
were taken towards a sound economy of the state and the effects of these means 
on the society were visibly felt. It has been calculated that the lowest level 
of income at that time was about 200 dirhams yearly. Persons having an 
income less than that were declared destitutes, and were eligible for al-Sadaqat. 
At the same time the minimum amount of al-'Ata' was also 200 dirhams per 
annum.” Besides pensions and stipends, al-‘Ata’ was enough for the livelihood. 
Moreover, the price of the chief foodstuffs was kept moderate. Wheat was the 
chief foodstuff of the Middle Eastern countries and its price always remained 
below one dirham for an al-kilajah (about 5 lb.) throughout the reign of 
Hisham except once when it was sold at the rate of one dirham for one al- 
kilajah in al-Iraq ° This is why Basrah, the biggest town of the empire 
was considered to be the cheapest town of the time.*$ 


(64) Salih Ahmad al-/Ali, op. cıt., p. 160. 
(65) Al-Tabari, op. cit., Vol. VIII, p. 256. 
($6) Salih Ahmad al-‘Ah, op cit, p. 160. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF SIR SAYYID AHMAD KHAN'S 


«*SIRAT-E-FARIDIYA" 
C. Shackel 


PECIALISTS concerned with the life of the great Muslim leader, Sir 
C Sayyid Ahmad Khan (1817-1898), will need no reminder of the import- 
ance of the Sivat-e Faridiya This brief memoir of Sir Sayyid’s maternal 
grandfather, Khwaja Farid al-Din (d. 1828) and his children ( including 
the author's mother) is an important evidence for the understanding of part of 
the family background in which the great reformer grew up: excerpts from it 
were used by Hali in his biography of Sir Sayyid, the Haydi-e Jawed. 
Certain anecdotes found in the Szrat-e Faridiya are also mentioned in 
Grahame's Life of Sur Sayyid, such as the meeting with General Ochterlony 
in 1857. or the story of Sir Sayyid's mother and Zaiban The Sirat-e 
Faridtya is, however, important in itself as the author's own picture of his 
mother, uncles and grandfather, and ıt is to bring this before a wider public 
that I have here translated the memoir. 


The Szrat-e Faridiya was first published by the Mufid-e ‘Am Press, Agra, 
in 1896 in the form of a booklet of 57 pp. ; the price was Re 1 and any profits 
were to be donated to the M. A.O College, Aligarh, as announced in explana- 
tion of the somewhat high price on the back wrapper So far as I am aware, 
the only reprint isin Vol XVI of the Magdldt-e S: Sayyid, ed Muhammad 
Isma‘il Panipati, published by the Majlis-e Taraqqi-e Adab, Lahore, 1965, 
pp 634-695 The original edition 1s now rare and the editor of the new 
edition only obtained a copy from Prof Siddiqi, sometime of Osmania 
University. 


I have used both editions, indicating the page numbers of the 1965 
edition, which will be more generally accessible, in the margin ; the text 
shows certain minor divergences from the original, but these are not serious. 
Footnotes followed by (A) are those of the author. Other footnotes (indi- 
cated by an asterisk) are my own I have, however, not attempted to 
provide exhaustive footnotes, since these would be superfluous to specialists, 
and to others I think the vivid picture of aristocratic life in Delhi and of 
Sir Sayyid’s elder relatives here presented may be allowed to speak for itself. 


SIRAT-E FARIDIVA 


The Life of Nawwab Dabir al-Daula Amin al-Mulk 
Khwaja Farid al-Din Ahmad Khan Bahadur 
Muslih-Jang, Vizier of Akbar Shah IT 
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Khwaja Farid al-Din Ahmad, who was granted the office of the Vizierate 
and the titles listed above in the reign of Akbar Shah IT, was a descendant 
of Hadrat Khwaja Yüsuf Hamdani, whose tomb 1s at Merv and who is best 
known by the title of Sháh-e Hamadan 


Hamadàn is a city in the Persian province of ‘Irāq-e ‘Ajam, situated at 
a distance of 160 miles from Tehran Once extremely populous and a busy 
commercial centre, it was sacked by Timür. In the Mu‘jam al-Buldàn its 
latitude is given as 36° and its longitude as 73°W. English surveyors have 
established its latitude as being 34? 50" and its longitude as 48? 32" east of 
Greenwich. 


Khwaja Yüsuf b. Ayüb b. Yusuf al-Hamadàni was one of the great Safi 
saints: his laqab was Abii Ya'qüib He was born in AH 440/AD 1048, 
and died in A.H. 535/A.D. 1140 at Yaman, a halting-place on the road to 
Merv. His remains were at first buried there, but were later taken to Merv, 
where they were interred ın the well-known tomb called after him At the 
time of his death he was ninety-five years of age. He was educated in 
Baghdad, where he studied jurisprudence with the jurist Abü Ishaq: the 
school of law which he followed was the Hanafi. He was a spiritual disciple 
of Shaikh ‘Abdullah Juvaini, and received the mantle of successorship from 
him. His great fame extended to Iraq-e ‘Ajam, Khwarizm, Khurásáàn and 
Mavara al-Nahr. He chose Merv as his place of abode Among his distin- 
guished spiritual successors were Khwaja ‘Abdullah Bargi, Khwaja Husain 
Andaqi, Khwaja Ahmad Yasaviand Khwaja ‘Abd al-Khàiiq. Ghunjdani 
(cf. Tartkh-e Yafi'i, Jami’s Nafahat al-Uns, Safınat al-Awhyd, Anuar al- 
‘Arifin, and ‘Abd al-Vahhab Shi‘rani’s Tabaqat al-Kubrá ) 


After his death his descendants left Merv to settle in Kashmir. Muslims 
have come from othcr countries too and settled in Kashmir they are nol, 
however, Kashmiris by origin, but immigrant Kashmiris The Kashmiris 
by origin are the original inhabitants of the area who have subsequently 
become Muslims 


The original inhabitants of Kashmir use their family name as a surname, 
called al Even at the present time all the Kashmiri Hindus known as 
Kashmiri Pandits attach their al to their personal names. Among those 
who have become Muslims, too, cach lineage remembers its al, and 1t may be 
said that this is the distinctive mark of their being Kashmiris by origin 
Immigrant Muslims, who have lived in Kashmir for a prolonged period of 
many generations, are also called Kashmiris, but they have no al, the token 
of being a Kashmiri by origin The real title (laqab ) of the descendants of 
Khwaja Yüsuf Hamdàni and those of Khwaja ‘Abdullah Ahjiür was 
‘Khwaja’ In India, however, this title has also been adopted by a consi- 
derable number of Muslim Kashmiris who are Kashmiris by origin 


Khwaja Farid al-Din Ahmad was born in Delhi m A.H. 1161/A.D. 1747. 
His father’s name was Khwaja Ashraf. His paternal grandfather, Khwaja 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz, had come to Delhi to pursue business interests: he dealt in 
Kashmiri goods and ran a very large silk business. He had finally chosen to 
settle down in Delhi. 
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Khwaja Ashraf had eight sons. Khwáàjas Farid al-Din ‘Ala al-Din, 
Shihab al-Din, Nür al-Din, Muhi al-Din, Najib al-Din, Husàm al-Din, and 
Kamil al-Din 


Of these, the one who became most famous was Khwaja Najib al-Din. 
thousands prostrated themselves before him, and called him ‘thé adored of 
God’ ( ma'büdw llah) ^t an early age he had become a Rasiil-Shahi fagir- 
this was a new branch of the Suhravardi Order, made up of the followers'of 
Rasül Shàh-ji. Khwaja Najib al-Din became a disciple of Maulavi 
Muhammad Hanif, the successor of Rasül Shah-ji, and was given by his fir 
the name of Fidà Husain. Shah Fidà Husain studied all the books of learn- 
ing under his pır, and when he had acquired complete mastery of their 
contents, he threw the lot down a well on his preceptor’s instructions His 
beliefs and actions were founded on the doctrine of the Unity of God. In 
appearance he was as follows: His beard and moustache were clean-shaven. 
He wore a loin-cloth, and used to remain seated with cbarcoal-ash, called 
bhabhüt, rubbed over his entire body If he emerged from his cell, he used 
to wrap a tahmad round himself, down to his knees and to wear a three- 
cornered kerchief on his head He died on Thursday, 18th Muharram, 
A.H 1259 (18th February, 1843): his tomb is at Alwar 1n the Rasül-Shahi 
takya called Chameli Bagh 


Shah Fidà Husain was a profoundly learned scholar, and used, on occa- 
sions, to give a pupil instruction with consummate excellence and skill in the 
Fusüs al-Hikam, Futühát-e Makkiya and other writings of Hadrat Muhi al- 
Din Ibn-e al-‘Arabi and of othcr exponents of the doctrine of the Unity of 
Being. 

Khwaja ‘Ala al-Din had a!so decided to follow the example of the great 
saints and to become a dervish, and he entered the exalted Naqshbandi 
Order, becoming first the disciple, later the successo: of Shah Muhammad 
Afaq He performed the faz to the House of God, and the pilgrimage to 
Medina. Although he was married and had a family, he spent his whole 
life in seclusion, the praise and remembrance of God, asceticism and spiritual 
endeavour until he died on Sunday, 20th Jumada I, AH 1272 (28th 
January, 1855). He had three sons: Khwaja Diya al-Din, who was a 
famous preacher, and Khwàája Kamal al-Din are both now dead, but the 
eldest son, Hakim Khwaja Baha al-Din, 1s still alive and lives in Jaora 


Khwaja Husim al-Din was diowned in the River Chambal as a young 
man, and Khwaja Kamal al-Din was still young when he was stricken by a 
mortal illness and dicd 


Khwaja Shibab al-Din, a master of calligraphy in the Arabic naskh 
characters, became a n@ziy in some court in the British dominions Khwaja 
Muhi al-Din entered service with the Imperial Government and became Head 
Guard (sar chaugi) in the Royal Household Khwaja Nar al-Din was for 
some time a cavalry officer in Sindhia’s army. 


Khwaja Farid al Din was, however, a man destined to achieve far more 
outstanding success From an early age he took great delight in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, and had a natural aptitude for the mathematical sciences. 
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He applied himself to gaining knowledge, and in Delhi he made a study of 
all the books relating to this discipline There was no mathematician in the 
city more distinguished than he: but ‘Allama Tafaddul Husain Khan of 
Lucknow was celebrated for his knowledge of all the known sciences, espe- 
cially of mathematics, and hence had been given the title of 'Allàma' 
(‘Doctor’) by people. Khwaja Farid al-Din went to Lucknow to further 
and perfect his knowledge of mathematics, and undertook the most profound 
study of mathematical books with the Allama, before returning to Delhi 
after a stay of two or three years. 


This was during the reign of Nawwab Asaf al-Daula, who ascended the 
gaddi on 25th Zrl-Qa'da, A.H. 1188 (8th January, 1775) and who made 
Lucknow his capital in A.H. 1195/A D 1780. After his death, which 
occurred on 28th Rabi‘ I, AH  1212/10th September, 1797, Nawwab 
Sa'àdat ‘Ali Khan ascended the gaddi on 3rd Sha'bàn, A.H. 1212/Ist 
January, 1798. 


'Allàna Tafaddul Husain Khan had once been secretary (munshz ) to 
General Palmer, upon whose recommendation he was later sent by Nawwab 
Ásaf al-Daula to Calcutta as his envoy: on his return to Lucknow he was 
further created N@b During the rule of Nawwab Sa'àdat ‘Ali Khan, the 
‘Allima once again went to Calcutta in the hope of being made envoy, but 
the Nawwáàb did not send him his letters of credence He therefore left 
Calcutta, but on the way back he died at the balting-place of Hazari Bagh 
in A.H. 1215/A D 1799. 


Another Kashmiri family, descended from Khwaja ‘Abdullah al-Ahrar, 
had left Kashmir and taken up residence in Delhi: Khwaja Farid al-Din’s 
marriage to the daughter of Khwaja Muhammad Murad probably took place 
in A.H 1193/A D. 1779 In the time of the kings of Delhi there were four 
offices of great distinction. 


(1) the Malk al-‘Ulama, through whose agency all the “lama who 
were presented to the King obtained all their largesse and favours, 
fiefs and positions ; 


(2) the Malik al-Hukama, the occupant of which post was responsible 
for the advancement of all the doctors of learning at the Royal Court; 


(3) the Malik al-Shu'ará, the official through whom all the poets could 
gain an appearance at Court; 


(4) this was an office through which all Süfis and Shaikhs could have 
audience with the King, and through which they obtained pensions 
and largesse The annual expenditure of all khanqühs as well as 
their expenses on the occasion of their patronal festivals and celebra- 
tion of fábha-prayers, etc., were met through the: medium of this 
official. Since the office could not be called “Malik al-Auliya' ( ‘King 
of the Saints’ ), it had been designated ‘Naqib al-Auliya’ (‘Herald of 
the Saints’). It was to this office, a most important and exalted 
position, that Khwàja Muhammad Murad Ahrari had been 
appointed. 
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Khwaja Farid al-Din had only one wife, by whom he had five children, 
two sons and three daughters. These children had probably all been born, 
at three-yearly intervals, by A.H. 1207/A.D. 1792. 


In A.H. 1212/A.D. 1797 Khwaja Farid al-Din again went to Lucknow. 
This was still during the reign of Nawwáb Asaf al-Daula, but he died a few 
days later, and Nawwab Sa'adat ‘Ali Khan ascended the throne On the 
occasion of this visit to Lucknow an interesting event took place, as he him- 
self records in the preface to his treatise entitled Fava'id al- Afkàr ft A‘mal al- 
Fajjár,! of which we have a copy written in his own hand: we give the text 
verbatim. He writes as follows :- 


Preface of the author of this treatise, Farid al-Din Ahmad: 


“I have been keenly interested in mathematics from childhood. I have 
managed to acquire some knowledge of the science, and have spent much 
time engaged in the study of mathematical books. I noticed references in a 
number of marginal notes to.the proportional compass as having been a 
mathematical instrument by means of which many astronomical operations 
and various geometrical figures and arithmetical problems could be elucidat- 
ed, but now its science and practice were no longer current, since it was 
impossible to come by the instrument. I had also heard exactly the same 
thing myself at first hand from various scholars. I then became extremely 
interested in it, but every mathematician to whom I mentioned it would say, 
I have not seen or heard about it: there must be some mistake. The compass 
is the instrument ordinarily used for drawing circles or measuring lines: there 
is no other kind of compass. 


“Later, in A.H. 1212, I went to Lucknow, where I met General Martin 
and Mr. Gore-Ouseley, a man of scholarly disposition. While with them, I 
saw a strange and remarkable instrument, made of copper and iron, with 
two pointed legs attached to one another, and with a screw affixed to the 
middle of it, like a pair of scissors but the screw of this instrument could be 
moved, and when it was moved from its position, the legs moved correspond- 
ingly far from and near to the top; on both its surfaces there were some 
lines. Having never seen anything like it, I asked about it, and was told 
that its name in the English language meant ‘dividing compass,’ and that 
by means of it the division of various lines, circles, surfaces and bodies could 
easily be performed. Since the instrument belonged to General Martin, I 
borrowed it from him, in the belief that it was identical to the proportional 
compass. When Mr Ouseley had demonstrated to me all four oprrations of 
which it was capable, I took the instrument tome and performed them my- 
self. I devoted a good deal of thought to working out astronomical problems 
with it, but without success: and I then realized that this was not a propor- 
tional compass. I worked hard for some days, however. and elicited the rules 
for its manufacture by a number of demonstrations, and had a copy of it made 
in silver. ° 


(1) Sir Sayyid's Urdu translation of this Persian treatise (‘Results of Thoughts upon the 
Operations of the Compass’ ) first published 1n 1846, 1s reprinted in the same volume of 
the Magàla-e-Sir Sayyid as the Strat-e-Faridiya, on pp. 29-206. The extract given here 
is quoted in the original Persian. 
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“Mr. Ouscley took this from me and presented it to the Nawwab-Vazir 
Sa'àdat ‘Ali Khan Bahadur, who evinced great astonishment on seeing it and 
said, ‘Most people are ignorant of the operations of this compass Where 
was it made? For here no one knows how to, and even in Europe not every- 
one does. I do know that there js an instrument in the set of compasses 
( ganj-e parkarha), by the help of which this one may be fashioned correctly, 
but I do not know exactly how it should be done. Without it, how did you 
make this one?’ 


“Since I for my part had never seen a set of compasses, I was very keen 
to doso The Nawwáb took the set out of its box and offered it to me for 
inspection I saw that there were many lines and figures on the instrument, 
and asked him how it worked. He told me that he knew the operations of 
two or three of the lines, and performed in my presence the operations of the 
division of a line and the working out of chords (vatr o jab). Then he said, 
‘That is all I know, but I have heard that it is possible to use it for various 
operations such as the determination of the tangent and its chord, for 
consecutive lines and many astronomical operatjons, but I don't know how 
to do these: indeed, most English gentlemen are similarly ignorant, except 
for engineers ' 


“I realized that this really was a proportional compass. Since the set 
was extremely valuable, I was reluctant to borrow it, although I would 
dearly love to have done so Afterwards I had some brass dividers made, 
with Persian figures substituted for the English ones, and gave them to my 
friends, 


“Some time later I went to Calcutta, where I bought a set of compasses 
in which there was the instrument which I have described. I then set out to 
determine how it worked, and after spending a good deal of thought and 
effort, I discovered how to extract the tangent and the chord of the tangent 
and how to perform numerous astronomical and geometrical operations, fill- 
ing a great many notebooks in the process, I established that this was indeed 
the proportional compass, which was formerly current all over the Muslim 
world, where nowadays nq one knows about it, its use being confined to 
gentlemen of England and France. I then arranged these rough notes in 
order, had them copied out fair, and for the instruction and profit of votaries 
of this science wrote this treatise, which I have called ‘Results of Thoughts 
upon the Operations of the Compass.’ FINIS." 


It became necessary at that time to find a Superintendent for the College 
which had been established by the British Government at Calcutta : the post 
carried a salary of Rs. 700 The British officials at Lucknow recommended 
Khwaja Farid al-Din Ahmad for the position, and the choice finally fell on 
him. In that same year, or soon afterwards, he arrived in Calcutta, as he 
himself records in the preface to his book, after his account of events in 
Lucknow, ‘Some time later I went to Calcutta...’ At that time the Marquess 
of Wellesley was Governor-General. When Khwaja Farid al-Din got to 
Calcutta, he took charge of his post and set to work. 
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Shah ‘Alam was then King in Delhi and Fath ‘Ali Shah was Shah of 
Persia It was generally known that Zaman Sháh of Kabul had decided to 
invade and conquer Hindustan. In his farmdn to the Rajas of the Panjab 
he announced that after the rains he would make an assault on Delhi, the 
capital of the Timurid Kings. The British Government was busy with plans 
to stop Zaman Shah invading India. 


At that time Mr, Minstey was the representative appointed by the 
British in Bushire, as was Sir Burford Chase, Bt., in Baghdad, while Mirza 
Mahdi ‘Ali Khan Bahadur Hashmat-Jang was appointed the representative 
of the Governor of Bombay at the Persian Court. He reached Bushire, and 
through the agency of Haji Muhammad Khalil Khan, letters were sent by 
Fath ‘Ali Shah, the Shah of Persia, and his wazirs, inciting Zaman Shah's 
brothers, Mahmiid Shah and Firüz Shah, to invade Afghanistan. On receiv- 
ing news of this, Zaman Shah left the neighbourhood of Peshawar for Herat, 
and postponed his invasion of India, Captain Malcolm, who had gone to 
Iran as ambassador, drew up a treaty with Fath ‘Ali Shah on 11th Ramadan, 
A.H 1215/28th January, 1801: this was concluded and signed by Haji 
Ibrahim Khan, Chief Wazir to the Shah of [ran, and Capt Malcolm. 
When Capt, Malcolm returned from the Persian Court, Fath ‘Ali Shah 
appointed Haji Muhammad Khalil Khan as his ambassador and sent him to 
Bombay. 


Haji Muhammad Khalil Khan reached Bombay on 22nd May, 1802 (1st 
Muharram, 1217). He was received by the British with the greatest honour 
and respect, and as an open mark of consideration, a company of soldiers 
was assigned to the house set aside for his residence. It so happened that 
one day a dispute arose over some issue between members of Haji Muhammad 
Khalil Khán's entourage and the company of troops assigned to bim, which 
reached such a pitch that weapons were drawn. Haji Muhammad Khalil 
Khàn went outside for the purpose of settling the quarrel when he was hit 
by a stray bullet and died This event took place on 2oth July, 1802 ( 19th 
Rabr'u'l-awwal, 1217). 

The Governor-General, the Marquess of Wellesley, expressed great 
pain and regret over this untortunate accident, and sent Major Malcolm and 
Mr. Lewitt, who were in Calcutta, to Bombay to offer sympathy and con- 
dolences to the dead man's bereaved family. They accordingly set forth 
from Calcutta on 3rd August, 1802. Mr Lewitt fell ill on the journey, but 
Major Malcolm reached Machli Bandar ( Masulipatam ) on rgth September, 
and proceeded overland via Hyderabad (Deccan), arriving in Bombay on 
roth October. After tactfully conveying sympathy and condolences to the 
bereaved family of Haji Muhammad Khalil Khan, he left for Calcutta in 
November, 1802. Besides this, the Marquess of Wellesley also sent a letter 
of condolence to. Fath ‘Ali Shah by the hand of Mr. Minstey, who had been 
appointed ambassador in Basra, and the Shah accepted the fact of the event 
having been an accident. 

Nawab Mahdi ‘Alı Khan Hashmath Jang was then the British Govern- 
ment’s representative at Bushire, but the Government dismissed him from 
this post for some reason, and recalled him. 


a a 1 r. i 
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The following account is taken from the Tarikh-e Swürat-e Hadi Khalil 
Khan wo Muhammad Nabi Khan, printed at Bombay in A.D. 1886, pp 16-17 ? 


Mirza Mahdi ‘Ali Khan Hashmath Jang Bahadur was at that time 
consul at the port of Bushire. Being desirous of performing some outstanding 
piece of service for his Government, and anxious to remove the responsibility 
and burdensome suspicion of having slain a guest of the British Government, 
he hatched a scheme out of his own unintelligent head and spread around 
the neighbouring provinces false reports about the violent death of Haji 
Khalil Khan, such as to impute responsibility to the deceased himself. There 
was, however, no need for false reports of this kind to be spread, and the 
Persians were astonished when they thought about the accident, wondering 
why the British Government was making all these protestations and going to 
such unnecessary expense besides. Anyway, another ambassador was des- 
patched to the Persian Court, who freed himself completely from these 
suspicions and obtained the Court’s letter of satisfaction. This was the 
reason that the Company charged the Nawab with neglect, and dismissing 
him from Bushire, pensioned him off 


After these events, the Governor-General, the Marquess of Wellesley, 
decided to send a letter of apology to the Shah of Iran and to despatch an 
embassy to the Persian Court, whose chief seat was at Bushire. Mr. Lewitt, 
who was in Bombay, was chosen to take the letter of apolugy, and the letter 
was sent to Major Malcolm, in Bombay, with instructions to deliver it to Mr. 
Lewitt. On account of iliness, however, the latter was unable to go. Major 
Malcolm, who was in Bombay at the time, wrote in a letter to Chiragh 'Ali 
Khan that because Mr. Lewitt was 1ll, the Governor-General’s letter to the 
Shah had been entrusted for delivery to Mr. Parseley. Again, in his letter 
dated 27th October, A.D. 1802, he wrote to Mr. Edmonstone, the Pohtical 
Secretary, that Mr. Lewitt would be obliged to follow on behind. Finally, 
however, the Governor-General’s letter of apology was delivered to the Shah 
by Mr. Minstey, the consul at Basra, as we have written above, and as is 
recorded in the following extract from the Tàrtkh-e Sifárat-e Haji Khalil Khan 
wo Muhammad Nabi Khan (Bombay, 1886), p. 15: 


The Marquess of Wellesley sent a letter of condolence to the Persian 
Court: it was brought by Mr. Minstey, consul at Basra, and others, all 
dressed in black clothes in token of mourning. They delivered the letter 
and valuable presents to H M. Fath ‘Ali Shah. An officer and a company 
ofsoldiers of the Governor had been imprisoned from the date of the 
unfortunate accident's sudden occurrence in the port of Bombay. Huis 
Imperial Majesty, in his boundless mercy, ordered the release of the prisoners, 
and accepted the letter and presents. Mr. Minstey then returned to the city 
to which he was posted. 


The Marquess of Wellesley decided to send both Mr. Lewitt and Khwaja 
Farid al-Din Ahmad. Their date of departure is not known for certain, but 
they probably left in A.D. 1803/A.H. 1218. 


(2) This work 1s quoted here, and below, in the original Persian 
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We have been unable to discover from any English history whether Mr. 
Lewitt reached Iran or Bushire * indeed, 1t is not even known whether he left 
at all. It was Khwaja Farid al-Din's custom to write regular entries in his 
diary. This diary, kept from his youth until two weeks before his death, 
used to be in our possession, and the present author used frequently to read 
it for its historical interest. Unfortunately, however, the diary was destroyed 
at the time of the Mutiny, in 1857. The author recalls that the diary 
contained the following entry: “ Mr. Lewitt fell ill, and on the Governor- 
General's instructions, Khwaja Farid al-Din Ahmad set out as envoy pleni- 
potentiary ” 


After reaching Bushire, he went to Shiraz and Tehran, and was 
frequently in attendance at the court of Fath ‘Ali Shah The latter's kindness 
towards him was much increased when he learnt of his great knowledge of 
the mathematical sciences. 


Owing to the destruction of the diary, there is no material from which 
to write a detailed account of the events which took place in Bushire, Shiraz 
and Tehran But, so far as the author's general recollection goes, Khwaja 
Farid al-Din established very close friendships with the prince Husain 'Ali 
Mirza, with Sadiq “Ali Khan and with Chiragh ‘Ali Khan, the Governor of 
Navay. (Thi is the same Chiragh ‘Ali Khan to whom Major Malcolm's 
letter had been written). These were influential figures at the Shah's Court, 
and it was through their agency that he succeeded in executing the purposes 
of his mission. 


The principal aim of this mission was that the Shah of Iran should be 
induced to send another ambassador to India in place of the late Haji Khalil 
Khàn,so that friendly relations between the two states might be confirmed; that 
the Shah should be convinced that the death of Haji Khalil Khan had been 
an accident, and that the British Government harboured no suspicion about 
the late ambassador in regard to the affair, as had been proclaimed by Nawab 
Mahdi ‘Ali Khan He was completely successful in achieving this object, 
and the Shah agreed to send another ambassador to India, selecting 
Muhammad Nabi Khan for the post. 


Khwaja Farid al-Din was also a personal friend of Muhammad Nabi 
Khan, and when the latter was chosen for the post of ambassador to India, 
he was on very close terms with Khwaja Farid al-Din. A detailed account of 
Muhammad Nabi Khan's embassy to India is contained in the Térikh-e 
Sifarat-e Haji Khalil Khan wo Muhammad Nabi Khan printed at Bombay. He 
was also a connoisseur of poetry, and striking proof of the friendship which 
subsisted between the two men is provided by the fact that when Khwaja 
Farid al-Din had concluded the business of his mission and was setting out 
for Bushire from Shiraz, Muhammad Nabi Khan composed some farewell 
verses in token of friendship and presented them to him. These verses have 
been printed in the above-mentioned Trikh-e Stfārat, on p. 103, and we 
reproduce them below verbatim, together with the title under which they 
appear: 


FRAGMENT WRITTEN ÉX-TEMPORE TO KHWwAJA FARID AL-DIN AHMED 
ON THE EVE OF HIS DEPARTURE FROM SHIRAZ FOR THE Port oF Bus: 


“Dear friend, to-night, like rose-cheeked beauties’ tresses, 
My erstwhile tranquil heart is all distracted. 
Indeed, I am astonished at myself— 

What is the reason my condition’s thus? 

It is as if water and air had made 

The earth-pit of the world a blazing fire. 

The thorn which pricked my heart was not a rose’s; 
I cannot say that this befell from that 

To-night at least keep happy this one slave: 

Surely your heart does not desire my life. 

Parting from you is bitter for this envoy: 

How then for you is it become so easy ?" 


* 


After the completion of this mission, Khwaja Farid al-Din returned 
from Bushire to Calcutta. There was at that time some political matter at 
issue between the British Government and the Kingdom of Ava in Burma. 
To settle this, Khwaja Farid al-Din was appointed Agent by the British 
Government. He went to Ava and completed his mission before returning to 


Calcutta. 


Shortly before his return, in A.D.1803/A H 1218, the state of Bundel- 
khand had been subdued, and tahsilddys were being appointed to collect 
revenue on a 10% basis (dak-yaki far) In those days this office was highly 
esteemed, and considerable powers were attached to it The /ahszldárs then 
received no salary, but were entrusted with a territory, and took 10% of the 
taxes which they levied from that area as their ‘perquisite of collection.’ On 
his return from Ava, Khwaja Farid al-Din was appointed to this position in 
Bundelkhand, and was put in charge of the pargends of Avgasi and others 
which are now part of District Bandh When this system was wound up, and 
Collectors and ordinary /a/sildárs were appointed, Khwaja Farid al-Din 
retired from his post and returned to Delhi. 


Khwaja Farid al-Din had left Delhiin A.H.1212/A D.1797, and returned 
after twelve or thirteen years in A H.1225/A.D.1810. Much had taken place 


in Delhi in the interim. 


When he left Shah ‘Alam was on the throne. He had previously been 
blinded and his plight was wretched and miserable indeed. He wrote a ghazal 
giving an account of his distress, in which he sought help from everyone, 
including the British. We give this ghazal here as a piece of historical evidence. 
It has also been printed in the M/tah al-Tavartkh by William Bell, but most 
incorrectly: we print here a corrected version, explaining in footnotes the 
references which occur in it. The ghazal is as follows: 
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SHAH AÁLAM's GHAZAL OF Wor 


“The bitter wind of circumstance arose to abase us: 

It cast to the wind the equipage of our dominion. 

We were the sun of the heaven of royal exaltation : 
Alas! our sinfulness led us to the evening of decline. 

It was as if our eyes were tora out by heaven’s hand, 
That we should not see another exercise our imperium. 
An Afghan-son? destroyed the splendour of our majesty : 
Who but the untrammelled Being comes to our aid? 
Worldly wealth was an affliction, like a disease: 

Happily we were rid of it by Divine favour. 

We had committed sin, and suffered the penalty: 

We hope and trust our evil doing will be pardoned. 

He who'd been our officer for thirty years* before destroying us, 
Found more swiftly his reward for cruelly mistreating us. 
After swearing treaty and compact, they showed their treachery: 
How well our trusty ones displayed their fidelity to us! 

I fed on milk and fostered a snake's offspring, 

Till at last he turned to imprison us. 

Those on whom we'd long heaped the rights of children, 
Brought about our ruin and dishonoured us. 

The Mughal and the Afghan tribes did all deceive us, 
Although they sanctioned our imprisonment. 

The beggar's son of Hamadan, may he go to Hell, 
Cireated cruelty and harshness to grieve our heart 

Gul Muhammad, in wickedness no less than Marvan, 
—How he acted as agent for our torment! 

Niyaz and Sulaiman and Badal Beg accursed, 

All three girded their loins for our 1mprisonment. 

Shah Timür, who, bound to us by ties of kindred, 

May it be soon that he comes to our aid! 

Madhü-] Sindhia, the son born of our entreaty, 

Is engaged in setting right the wrong done to us. 

Asaf al-Daula and the British, who are our councillors— 
What wonder if they come to our assistance ? 

Rajas, Raos, zaminddrs, rich and poor— 

Shame 1f they do not consent to relieve our grief! 

O fairy-faced beauties who were our intimates! 

It 1s only in the blessed palace that we worship! 
Although we've seen the vicissitudes of fortune to-day, 
May God give back to-morrow the dignity of our kingship!” 


(3) Ghulàm Qàdir Khàn (A.) 
(4) Manzür ‘Ali Khan Nazir (A ) 
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Meanwhile, on 15th September, 1803 (27th Jamadi II, 1218), Lord 
Lake took Delhi, and the city passed under British control. On 24th Sep- 
tember, 1803, General Ochterlony was putin charge of the administration of 
the city. General Ochterlony acted as Resident, and ‘Colonel Brown as 
Commander-in-Chief of the army. Lord Lake was busy fighting the 
Mahrattas Holkar was defeated near Mathura on 6th October, 1803, by 
Lord Lake, and fell back on Delhi. On 8th October, 1804, he arrived 
beneath the walls of Delhi with an army containing both infantry and cavalry 
and 100 guns, and he set about laying siege to the city. A respected elderly 
friend of mine, who was a young man at the time, used to tell me that he had 
climbed up on to the walls of Delhi and seen Holkar's army. There seemed 
to be a surging sea of cavalry, and it was not at all certain whether the small 
army which was inside Delhi would be able to save the city and defeat the 
besieging forces 

General Ochterlony had received the news that Holkar intended to march 
on Delhi, and with great sagacity had undertaken adequate precautions for 
its defence He had recalled Colonel Brown with his troops from Saharanpur, 
and had assembled in Delhi the Daulat Rao regiment which was at Rohtak 
under the command of Captain Beerbutt, and the regiment of irregulars 
which was at Panipat under the command of Lieutenant Bridge. Holkar 
attacked Delhi on 8th October, 1804 (3rd Rajab 1219), and the army in Delhi 
opened fire The battle went on for several days, until Holkar was beaten 
and fled. That same friend of mine used to say that after Holkar's flight, 
seeing battlefield empty he wondered with amazement where his vast 
army had vamshed, and who had consumed it The king bestowed on 
General Ochterlony the titles of “Nasir al-Daula Mu‘izz al-Mulk Vafadar 
Khan Bahadur Zafar- Jang. ' 


Later, on 7th Ramadan, A H. 1221/18th December, 1806, Shah ‘Alam 
died and Akbar Shah II ascended the throne 


An unhappy event took place in Akbar Shah IPs reign. Nawab 
Mumtaz Mahal, the dearly loved wife of Akbar Shah and mother of Mirza 
Jahangir and Mirza Babar, did not want Mirza Abu'l-Zafar ( commonly 
known as Mirza Abban), the king's eldest son, who eventually became 
Bahadur Shah, to be made heir-apparent, but wanted the title to be conferred 
on Mirza Jahangir instead The king was obedient to the will of his beloved 
wife, but the British authorities refused to grant the permission sought for. 
Mirza Jahangir attempted rebellion and assembled some armed men in the 
fort. Mr. Seaton, who was Resident at the time, went into the fort to 
reason with Mirza Jahangir, who, however, fired a pistol shot at him. He 
escaped injury, the bullet hitting his hat; he then retired, and Mirza Jahangir 
closed the gates of the fort Mr. Seaton, the Resident, then collected a small 
force and returned: demolishing the gates and foicing an entrance, he 
captured Mirza Jahangir, whom he sent as a prisoner to the fort at Allahabad. 
This event took place in A.D. 1809/A.H 1224, when Mirza Jahangir was 
nineteen or twenty years old. From that time on, a company of British 
troops was posted to stand guard at the gates of the fort, and a Captain took 
up residence by the Fort’s Lahori Gate. 
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Mirza Jahangir died in Allahabad 1n A.D. 1821/A.H. 1236. His remains 
were first interred in the Khusrau Bagh, and afterwards brought to Delhi as 
is related below. ° 


At the time of this event Lord Minto was Governor-General. He had 
laid before him numerous petitions of Akbar Shah relating to the latter's 
rights and privileges. After this, however, Lord Minto refused all of them, 
allotting him only Rs. 76,500 per month as a pension, as had been arranged 
by Lord Wellesley. This was later augmented to Rs. 100,000 per month 
In the time of Bahadur Shah, an increase up to Rs 125,000 was authorised, 
but not put into regular practice: once the extra money was paid into the 
royal treasury, only to be withdrawn again 


Khwaja Farid al-Din went to Calcutta again after his return from 
Bundelkhand We have in our possession a treatise by him, written in his 
own hand, entitled Tuhfa-e Nu'mántya, which deals with the manufacture of 
the astrolabe It 1s apparent from this work that he was in Calcutta in 
A.H. 1231/A.D. 1815, as 1s shown by the sentence announcing the completion 
of its composition: “This treatise was finished in Jumada II, A.H. 1231, in 
Calcutta—Farid ’ In which year he left Delhi for Calcutta is, however, 
unknown. 


Although Akbar Shah had ascended the throne, there was little money 
available for expenses as there had been in the reign of his predecessor, Shah 
‘Alam, when resources were severely straitened. All enterprises had been ruined. 
The princes, who lived in the New Quarter of the fort, did not receive their 
monthly allowances: they used to climb up on the roofs and cry out, ‘We’re 
starving, we re starving.’ 


In Akbar Shah’s time, too, there was considerable mismanagement. 
Expenditure greatly exceeded income, debts were incurred, and the courtiers’ 
and princes’ allowances were often not distributed for two or three months 
at a stretch. Akbar Shah was greatly concerned about the eradication of 
these evils, and even arrived at the idea that Delhi and the surrounding 
countryside should remain under the direct rule of the king, while the British 
should be paid Rs. 300,000 per month from the revenue of the area. 


Sayyid Muhammad Muttaqi Khan b. Jawad al Daula Jawad ‘Ali Khan, 
the father of the author of this memoir, and son-in-law of Khwaja Farid al-Din 
Ahmad, had hereditary links with the royal court, and was on very familiar 
terms with Akbar Shah from the latter's days as a prince The king used 
sometimes to address him as ‘Brother Muttaqi' Akbar Shah desired Sayyid 
Muhammad Muttaqi to take the affairs of the kingdom into his hands, and 
to work towards the rectification of these evils, but the Sayyid begged to be 
excused from the task Hedid, however, mention his father-in-law, Khwaja 
Farid al-Din, his embassy to Persia and the success he had achieved in it, 
and advised that he should be made Wazir, in which case all affairs would 
probably be ordered satisfactorily. Akbar Shah accepted his advice, and 
ordered Khwaja Farid al-Din to be summoned from Calcutta. He left in 
that same year, i.e., A.H. 1231/A.D. 1815, for Delhi, and entered the service 
of the king, who appointed him Wazir, bestowing upon him the robes of his 
office and the titles of 'Dabir al-Daula Amin al-Mulk Muslih- Jang.’ 
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Since the king had fallen into debt, Khwaja Farid al-Din undertook 
three projects during his tenure of the Vizierate, which were designed to pay 
off the debts and to balance income and expenditure: 


(1) He cut all the allowances paid to the princes, royal ladies, courtiers 
and palace officials by 10%; 


(2) He closed the two mafbakhs or royal kitchens, known as the Bara 
Khása* and the Chhotà ÉKhása,* on which the daily expenditure was enormous, 
and discontinued a number of other unnecessary concerns hesides ; 


(3) The roof of the Divan-e ‘Am had attached to it as canopy thick sheets 
of copper, 1n which were inlaid stems and flowers of brass, plated with gold. 
This roof had been torn out in the time of Shah ‘Alam, in AH. 1173/A.D. 
1759, by Dhao Marhatta; but he was unableto take it away. It had remained 
in its ruined state, but in view of the king's circumstances it could not be 
repaired Khwaja Farid al-Din therefore had the gold in it separated, had 
all the copper it contained made into pice in the royal mint—these coins 
were still current in Delhi in the years preceding the Mutiny—and sold the 
brass. Thanks to this scheme, many lakhs of rupees were paid in settlement 
of the royal debt 

Because of these arrangements, the revenue and the expenditure were 
balanced, and it was arranged for allowances to be paid monthly. But the 
princes, royal ladies and courtiers were all extremely angry that their 
allowances had been cut, and the closing of the kitchens and other under- 
takings gave rise to general discontent For these reasons, everyone began 
to make complaints to the king The latter’s consent and approval had 
been obtained for all the steps taken with regard to the roof of the Divan-e 
‘Am, but people were saying to one another that Nadir Shah had looted the 
silver roof of the Divan-e Khas, and Khwaja Farid the copper one of the 
Divan-e ‘Am. These complaints gradually had their effect on the king, and 
Dabir al-Daula did not consider 1t proper that he should continue to hold 
the office of Wazir, or perhaps he was no longer able to do so. He tendered 
his resignation, and a few days later left again for Calcutta. 


After his departure, all the powers of the Wazir passed into the control 
of the Queen ( Padsháh Begam), Nawab Mumtaz Mahal, and a number of 
persons carried out the duties attached to the office on her behalf. 


Shortly after these events, the king decided to press again for an increase 
in his supplementary peshkash, and drafted a letter to this effect to the 
Governor-General, in which most of his complaints centered round the point 
that his income was insufficient to cover his necessary expenses. Finding an 





(5) ‘Bara Khasa’ was the name given to the food prepared at the King’s expense and given to 
all the courtiers, officers, attendants and guards, who were present on guard and sentry 
duty day and night, each m his allotted watch, in the Private Audience-Chamber, the 
Private Threshold and other places in the Private Apartments. (A.) 

(6) ‘Chhota Khasa’ was the name given to the food prepared to be sent to the Seraglio, and 
also to the noblemen and doctors who were doing their allotted turns of duty or were 
living ın the fort for some other necessary reason, (A. ) 
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opportunity, Sayyid Muhammad Muttaqi Khan submitted to the king, “Dabir 
al-Daula is in Calcutta and 1s well acquainted with the state of your income 
and expenditure: indeed, he has memoranda relating to the accounts of 
receipts and disbursements. Itis, after all, true that income and expenditure 
have been balanced, and that even the debt has been paid off. Should the 
Governor-General make inquiries of him, what can he say, but that income 
and expenditure are in fact equal, and that even the debt no longer 
exists? When the time comes for him to decide to send a reply, how will he 
be abl to grant your request?” 


The king was impressed by this argument and said, “ What you say is 
quite correct, but how is the matter to be dealt with?" Sayyid Muhammad 
Muttaqi Khan replied, “ It was not a wise policy to have dismissed Khwaja 
Farid Ifanything can be attempted in this matter, then it is Dabir al-Daula's 
plans and efforts which will be successful " After a short period of reflection, 
the king approved this proposal, and ordered Dabir al-Daula to be recalled 
from Calcutta. He accordingly left and returned in A H. 1235/A.D. 1819 
to be duly appointed once again to his former office. 


During this tenure of office, too, Nawab Dabir al-Daula really made no 
effort in the matter of the supplement to the monthly pension, which was 
assigned to the king under the name of peshkash; instead, he continually 
prevaricated to the king's ever-increasing displeasure Those opposed to 
him managed to insinuate to the King that Dabir al-Daula was in secret 
league with the British, and that this was the reason why he made no effort 
in the matter. There was general astonishment at his remissness over this. 
Finally, the king decided to associate others with Dabir al-Daula in the work 
of the Wazirate. Three men were desirous of being associated in this way: 
Nawab Muhammad Mir Khan, whose father, Shah-ji, had been Governor 
of Delhi when the Company brought it under their control; Raja Kedar 
Nath; and Raja-ji Sikh Rae. 


This took place in July, A.D. 1820 (A.H. 1232)—it may be remarked 
that the year was ascertained by us from the diary of General Cardiner, which 
is preserved in his family and which 1s at Kasganj, District Etah. Nawab 
Mumtaz Mahal, however, was a supporter of Raja-ji Sikh Rae, and wanted 
all the others to be withdrawn and him to be appointed Dabir al-Daula 
had no wish to work in association with him These manoeuvres and schemes 
continued for some time, until at last, on the advice of the then Resident, 
General Ochterlony, who was a very close friend of Dabir al-Daula, the latter 
resigned in A D 1822/A.H. 1238 On this occasion he had probably acted 
far three or three and a half years as Wazir. 


We have in our possession a photograph of a picture of great historical 
value as a record of that period. It was painted during Dabir al-Daula's 
ministry by. the royal painters, and depicts Akbar Shah's court. It has been 
reproduced ın the book entitled Bazm-e Akhuy by Maulvi Sayyid Ahmad, the 
author of Armaghan-e Dihlt. 


In the picture the two figures of General Ochterlony and the Chie 
Minister, Khwaja Farid al-Din Ahmad, are shown standing side by side in 
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the two groups of princes and nobles standing before the king. The General 
is in full dress, with a cocked hat, and is leaning on a yarib’ or staff of honour. 
The Chief Minister also has a jartb The picture is of a festive occasion at 
court; these used to be held in the Divan-e Khas since the use of the Divan-e 
‘Am had long since been discontinued. "The king is seated on the Peacock 
Throne, a copy of the original Peacock Throne of Shah Jahan š 


General Ochterlony and the Wazir Dabir al-Daula Khwaja Farid al-Din 
Ahmad were close friends. The General used to visit Dabir al-Daula when- 
ever he pleased, and so there used always to be kept next to Dabir al-Daula’s 
carpetted seat (masnad) a splendid armchair upholstered in red velvet for the 
use of the General whenever he called Dabir al-Daula would sit on the 
carpet and General Ochterlony in the chair. 


One day when General Ochterlony had come the present author happened 
to go there too for some reason, but, seeing the General, started to leave ; but 
the General called him back and said something He then asked the General, 
who was in full dress uniform, “ Why have you got feathers on your hat and 
a double row of buttons on your coat?" "The General was much amused by 
this question, and smiled without saying anything (The present author 
would have been five or six years old at the time ) 


After the resignation of Dabir al-Daula, Raja-ji Sikh Rae became very 
influential and the officers of the realm decided to take more positive steps to 
fulfil the wishes of the king. This was quite a futile task It took the 
following form: Ram Mohan Roy, a nobleman of Calcutta and a most 
worthy and learned gentleman of firm beliefs and sound principles, who was 
the founder of the sect ofthe Brahmo Samaj, now so widespread amongst the 
people of Bengal, was summoned with the intention of sending him to London 
as the king's representative. He accordingly came to Delhi and attended 
upon the king, who granted him the title of Raja and eventually despatched 
him to London as his representative. He arrrived in England in A.D. 1831/ 
A.H. 1247 and died there in A.D. 1833/A.H. 1249 (The author saw him 
at court on numerous occasions, and people in Delhi were convinced that 
his personal beliefs were considerably inclined towards Islam ) However, 
this scheme did not result in success 


In the reign of Bahadur Shah, too, further efforts were made in this 
matter, and Hakim Ahsan Allah Khan Sahib, who was administrator of the 
royal affairs, went to Calcutta, whence he brought back with him an English- 
man, whom the king sent as his representative to London But nothing 
came of this. 





(7) To be granted a jarib at Court was a sign of special honour and favour. Staffs used' to 
be given out for support in standing at Court, for all those in attendance there, of what- 
ever degree, had to remain standing ( A.) ; 

(8) This Peacock Throne was the one made in Muhammad Shah’s reign, after the original one 
had been looted in the time of Nadir Shah. It was a very beautiful and exact copy of 
Shah Jahàn's throne, but was made of wood and not even the stones with which it was 
studded in the place of jewels were real. When Bahadur Shah became King, he had 
another throne made, of silver. (A. ) 
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The real reason for this failure n to be that, contrary to the 
agreement and covenant between Shah ‘Alam and Lord Lake, the former had 
written a letter to the Mahrattas while they were still at war with Lord Lake. 
The letter fell into Lord Lake’s hands, and so the agreement which they had 
previously concluded became null and void. There was thus in fact no 
agreement still in force between Shah ‘Alam and the Company: and the 
Company received full authority to take whatever course of action they 
pleased, while having regard to the country's interest, in regard to the king 
and the royal family Although this was not formally declared by the 
British, yet this was the reason that all the king's requests and pleas based 
on the pact and covenant with Lord Lake were completely disregarded. 

After Dabir al-Daula's resignation from the Ministry, Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh sent him one of his trusted officers with Rs. 30,000 for travelling 
expenses to invite him to Lahore. But hiseldest daughter, the present author's 
mother, said to him, “God has given you sufficient means to live in as much 
comfort and ease as you wish even were you to receive more than this, it could 
produce no corresponding increase in your easy circumstances. It is not a 
good plan for you to go to Lahore and administer Maharaja Ranjit Singh's 
dominions while we are all living under British sovereignty. Who knows 
what may happen, what changes of fortune there may be, or what sort of 
difficulties may present themselves? Besides, you are now weak and your 
health is poor, and I do not wish to go there.” These arguments had such 
an effect on Dabir al-Daula that he refused to go, and sent back the travelling 
money ; and until the end of his life he did not undertake any further official 
duties, in spite of an attempt on the king's part to persuade him to do so on 
one occasion. 

At length, Khwaja Farid, after leading a full and happy life, died on 
14th Muharram, A H. 1244 (27th July, 1828). He was buried outside the 
Turkoman Gate, in Chaunsath Khambhe, a famous takya of Shah Fida Husain. 
Over his grave there was erected a noble and exquisite dome. His sons spent 
thousands of rupees on the memorial services of the third and fortieth days 
after his death. For many years afterwards a spring festival (basant) was 
celebrated at his tomb, and because 1t was so near the city, a fair was held 
there which was so splendid and elegant that it quite eclipsed all the Zakyas 
which also held spring festivals 

His younger son, Nawab Zain al-‘Abidin Khan, discovered a chronogram 
for the date of his death in the phrase “In Paradise I've found my place.” 
He also put this into verse in the form of a gif‘a, which the present author 
does not recall When writing this memoir—on 25th August, 1893, to be 
precise—I mentioned this to Maulana Khwaja Altaf Husain Hali, who 
versified the chronogram 1n the following lines: 


*When to leave the world Farid did pack his case, 
To find the year I everywhere did race. 

One night he came before me in a dream, 

And said, ‘In paradise I've found my place.’ 


(9) The date of the Hijri year 1s found on the abjad system in the phrase ‘jä ba-bihisht 
yáftam, ' as follows: 3--1--2--2 4-5 --300 --400 -- 10 4- 1 +80 2-400 +40 = 1244. 
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A few days after his death, Mr. Colebrooke, then Resident in Delhi, 
and Mr. Trevelyan, the Assistant Resident, came to offer their condolences. 
At the occasion were present Dabir al-Daula’s sons, sons-in-law and grandsons, 
all of whom were spoken to by the two gentlemen, and offered expressions 
of sympathy, which were also conveyed as a message to his daughters 1n the 
ladies' apartments. They treated the little children who were present with 
great kindness, and expressed their great sorrow over the death of Dabir al- 
Daula. 


Until the end of his days, Nawab Dabir al-Daula lived in the most 
dignified and excellent style, surrounded by splendour and magnificence and 
enjoying lordly fame. He was treated with the greatest honour and esteem 
by all the grandees, noblemen and gentlemen of the city. His character was 
marked by great refinement, while the elegance of his apparel, furnishings 
and his possessions can hardly be described. He took profound pleasure 
in learning, especially in mathematics 


It was his custom to give lessons to a few students. He would select the 
cleverest and most [intelligent of a number of students, and would give a 
bursary to any one in need of assistance Among his best-known pupils were : * 
Maulavi Karamat “Ali, the son of Maulavi Hayat “Ali, who was a famous ‘dlzm 
of Delhi and who eventually went to Hyderabad; Maualvi Rajab ‘Ali, a Shi‘ah, 
who eventually attained great fame in the Panjab; Khwaja Muhammad Nasir 
Jan, who succeeded Khwaja Muhammad Nasir as sa7jada-mshin of Hadrat 
' Khwaja Mir Dard (upon whom be God's mercy!), and Hakim Rustam ‘Ah 
Khan. It was from him that his younger son, Nawab Zain al-‘Abidin Khan, 
who had no equal in his day in astronomy, knowledge of almanacs and the 
science and manufacture of astronomical instruments, learned all these arts 
It might be said that mathematics had become our family science. 


He was so fond of reading that there was no book that he had not looked 
atin his vast library, of whatever sort or on whatever subject it might be. 
It was his habit not to put any book into the library after its arrival or 
purchase, until he had read it. The best way to recognize books from his 
library was that somewhere or other he would certainly have written something 
in his own hand, whether a marginal note, the meaning of some word, or the 
verification of some point. 


i 


No one was aware that heeven knew English: but the meanings of some 
words have been found written in his own hand in the English books from 
his library. On other grounds, too, it is clear that he had some acquaintance 
with English, sufficient at least for him to get on in speaking and reading it. 


He wrote numerous small treatises on astronomy and astronomical 
instruments which were lost in tbe Mutiny. There have, however, come into 
our possession through the kindness of Wazir al-Daula Mudabbir al-Mulk 
Khalifa Sayyid Muhammad Hasan Khan Bahadur, C.I. E ; Chief Minister 
of the State of Patiala, three treatises written by him in his own hand, one 
on the manufacture of the astrolabe, the second on the manufacture of the 

` proportional compass, and the third on the operations of the proportional 
compass These we have presented to the library of the Madrasat al-Ulum 
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(M.A.O. College, Aligarh) where God grant they may be preserved for 
centuries, 

A gathering at Nawab Dabir-a] Daula's used to be characterized by 
such courtesy and taste as to produce a general impression of aristocratic 
elegance. Everyone would sit quietly, displaying the greatest polish and 
refinement There was no frivolous gossip, conversation turning only on 
some edifying discourse, some scientific problem, or on occasion, questions 
of mysticism. Even Bakhshi al-Mamalik Bakhshi Mahmud Khan, a man of 
a thousand stories with a very jolly, facetious temperament, used to behave 
with great decorum at these gatherings He used to say that in India it 
was Nawab Dabir al-Daula (alone) whom he regarded as worthy of the 
highest respect But with his sons he was on friendly terms. He wasa 
frequent visitor, whose talk was on every occasion filled with witticisms. 


Bakhshi Mahmüd Khan was of Persian origin, and was unable to manage 
the pronunciation of Hindustani words in which the sounds ‘?’ and ‘d’ occur. 
When he came, he would often summon us, boys, Dabir al-Daula's grandsons, 
who were studying in the primary school (maktab): he would then wager his 
cap against ours, telling one of us to pronounce some Persian word When 
it was not properly pronounced he would take the boy's cap. The boys 
would also get him to pronounce some Hindustani words He could never 
pronounce ‘fattu with its two heavy ¢’s, and always said ‘tatéw’ or ‘latta’ (sic). 
Having won the bet, the boys would take his cap, not returning it until he 
gave them back theirs. In short, Bakhshi Mahmud Khan wasa jolly man 
with a great sense of humour. .\t Court he used to tell true stories and 
made-up tales with equally great gusto. When the King was engaged in 
conversation with him, the former would become so absorbed that no one 
else got a chance to talk to him. In spite of all this, he was always very 
quiet and well-mannered at Nawab Dabir al-Daula's gatherings 


It was Nawab Dabir al-Daula's custom to go to the Jadies’ apartments 
to take the morning meal. There would be spread out in a large and 
luxurious dining-room (nz‘mat-khana) a very ample cloth, around which his 
children, grandchildren, daughters-in-law and all the family, young and -old, 
would eat with him. The small children would have empty plates before 
them, and he would ask each what he would have to eat. When the child 
told him what he wanted, he would ladle out some of that dish and graciously 
serve him with a suitable portion. With him, all the children would eat with 
their best manners and the greatest tidiness, taking great care not to let 
anything fall on the ground, not to take too large handfuls of food and not 
to let the sound of chewing while they ate be heard. 


He used to take his evening meal outside in the audience-chamber (d:wan- 
khana), which would be in purdah, since he would be served by his elder 
"daughter, the present author's mother, and his younger daughter, Fakhr al- 
Nisa Begam. 

It was also his practice to get his grandsons who were at school to learn 


their lessons after the lamps, had been lit in the evening. In front of his 
couch there were placed two shades of white glass, of the kind known as 
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mirdang, which were illuminated by candles. The boys used to sit in front 
of these. The first obstacle was that there was a carpet of shinmg white 
cloth laid down, so that the boys would clean their feet as much as they 
could, for fear that some mark might be made on the white cloth. If by 
some chance a boy's foot did mark the cloth, he would get very annoyed 
and send him packing with the words, ‘Why bring your dog's feet in here’? 
The second problem was to make sure that there was no stain or 1nkblot on 
one's clothes. If one put on a fresh white garment for the occasion, he would 
be displeased and say, 'Were you wearing tanner's clothes that you had to 
change before coming?’ 


All the boys would recite their lessons to him in turn. Those who had 
remembered their lessons would get some kind of delicious sweet, usually 
home-made almond confections, but those who had forgotten would get 
nothing, but would be severely rebuked instead. The harshest and angriest 
word which he used about anyone was ‘wretch’ (be-pir) 


When the present author was studying the Bustan, he once went as 
usual to repeat his lesson, in which the following lines occurred: 


‘The word tama‘ (greed) three letters has, each one a pit !? 
And to greedy men there comes no good from it.’ 


I rendered the first line as ‘The word’ ¢ama‘ has three letters, all three empty.’ 
He said 'Humph.' I realised that I had made a mistake, thought hard and 
then translated it in the same way Again he stopped me. When I rendered 
the line the same way a third time, he became angry and said, “You wretch! 
You haven't remembered your lesson, He did not tell me anything, nor 
give me anything. I still remember how upset I was and how bitterly I 
wept. Much later I realized that I had not translated correctly. My brothers 
teased me, saying 'He who thinks of a blow after the fight should hit his 
own head " 


Nawab Dabir al-Daula was indeed a man whose outlook and convictions 
were those of a sage or mystic He had at some time become a follower of 
Mukka Shah, the highly honoured disciple of Rasul Shah-ji. It was not 
obligatory upon the followers of the Rasul-Shahis!! that they should neces- 
sarily adopt a life of celibate seclusion, shaving their beard and moustaches ; 
indeed, many who entered the ranks of their followers were family men, who 
lived a normal social life This was the case with Nawab Dabir al-Daula. 
But two years before his death he decided that he should enter at least once 
into complete imitation of the Master. He told the barber who was in 
attendance upon him to shave off his beard and moustaches, and so he 
shaved off his resplendent and extremely handsome whiskers. This caused 
a good deal of gossip in the city, and people were greatly astonished: but he 
paid no heed. Apart from this one occasion he never had his beard and 
moustaches shaved, and at the time of his death, his beard was again fairly 
full grown. t 





(10) The word tahe, ‘a pit may be misread as ‘tihi, * ‘empty.’ 
(11) Cf. the account of Khwaja Farid’s brother, the Rasül-Shàhi fagir Shah Fidā Husain on 
p. 309 of this article. 
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It would be exceedingly unjust, while speaking of Nawab Dabir al- 
Daula, not to mention about his steward, Lala Muluk Chand, who had served 
in that capacity for very many years, and was a man of the highest intelligence 
and worth. He had considerable insight into the Nawab’s character, and 
was able to tell him anything, 1n season or out of season. The Nawab too 
held him very dear, and when before his death he was dividing up his 
property, he gave this old servant a share equal to that of his own brothers 
After the Nawab's death, Lala Muluk Chand remained in the service of 
Nawab Zain al-'Abidin Khan until the day of his own death In spite of 
the fact that his sons attained considerable eminence, he did not forsake his 
long-continued service 


Dabir al-Daula bad two sons, of whom the elder was called Khwaja Wahid 
al-Din Ahmed, and the younger Khwaja Zain al-Abidin Khan When 
Mirza Jahangir died at Allahabad" during the vizierate of Nawab Dabir al- 
Daula, Khwaja Wahid al-Din Ahmed was entrusted with the task of bringing 
his body back from Allahabad to Delhi He went to Allahabad and brought 
back the body, which was interred by the tomb of Hadrat Sultan Nizam al-Din. 


For this reason, Nawab Mumtaz Mahal became exceedingly favourably 
disposed towards Wahid al-Din Khan, and used to say that she considered him 
the equal of Mirza Jahangir She entrusted to his care a young son, of Mirza 
Jahangir, Mirza Timur Shah, whose court was established with great pomp 
and ceremony in the place of his father’s. Wahid al-Din was appointed his 
Minister Plenipotentiary (mukhtar-e kull) with the title of Mukhtar al-Daula 
This took place in A.H. 1238/A D. 1822. Nawab Dabir ai-Daula, however, 
continued as official wazir 


Nawab Dabir al-Daula subsequently resigned, and the Royal Court 
underwent many changes, but these did not affect the prestige and influence 
enjoyed by Nawab Mukhtar al-Daula at the court of Timur Shah and Nawab 
Mumtaz Mahal. A year or eighteen months betore Nawab Mumtaz Mahal’s 
death he became disgruntled over some affair and left for Lucknow during 
the ascendancy of Nawab ‘Ah Naqi Khan He lived there for some years 
enjoying the highest prestige. He then returned and took up residence again 
in Delhi. When Delhi was retaken after the Revolt of 1857, some people 
started a riot against the British troops in the Chelon ka Kucha. The 
soldiers forced their way into the house, and also into the house of Nawab 
Mukhtar al-Daula, one of whose doors faced the Chelon ka Kucha. 
Meanwhile the Nawab, who had become enfeebled by age, was reciting the 
afternoon prayer. A soldier shot him while he was actually at prayer, and 
he expired. 


The younger son, Khwaja Zain al-'Abidin Ahmed, passed the whole of 
his life in the most excellent and lordly style. After his father’s death he 
made no attempt to get his title, butin A H. 1263/A D. (1846) Bahadur Shah 
gave him the titles of ‘Dabir al-Daula Khwaja Zain al-‘Abidin Ahmad Khan 
Bahadur Muslih-Jang.' His death occurred before the Mutiny, on 22nd 
October, 1856 (22nd Safar A.H. 1273). 


(12) Cf. p. 318 of this article for an account of Mirza Jahàngir's unsuccessful rebelliom 
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His life was spent in the midst of amusingly varied interests. After 
completing his education and making a profound study of the sciences of 
astronomy and mathematics under his father he developed an enthusiasm 
for singing and for playing the lute, an enthusiasm which to some degree he 
retained until the end of his life 


He would make a lute (bım, which 1s a most wonderful and excellent 
Indian musical instrument, with his own hands Its gourd and finger-board 
were so contrived as to excite general admiration. The intervals at which 
the frets (by which the notes are produced) were placed on the finger-board 
were worked out mathematically, and the frets were put into place by division 
of the finger-board in these proportions 


The frets of the lute's finger-board were first marked with wax, then, 
when the proportions were established. he would fasten them in their proper 
positions by means of brass bows (kamam) Had a contrivance of this kind 
been applied to a musical instrument m Europe, its excellence would doubtless 
never have been forgotten. There came a time when he attended to nothing 
but occupying himself with these things Famous minstrels and singers of 
the dhurpat and khayal were engaged, and lutes would be produced. Mir 
Nasir Ahmad, who was descended on his mother's side from the famous 
lutenists, Himmat Khan and Rag Ras Khan, although his father was a Sayyid 
of impeccable descent, used to come and demonstrate the fine points of the 
art of lute-play ing 


Some gatherings of those days are worthy of record. The successors of 
Khwaja Mir Dard (upon whom be God's mercy !) used to hold a jalsa on the 
24th of each month, to which great minstrels would come. They would sing 
dhuy pats and khayals, and Mir Nasir Ahmad would play the lute. Nawab 
Zain al-‘Abidin Khan used always to attend, and the author used frequently 
to accompany him to these gatherings The sajjada-nishin at that time was 
Khwaja Muhammad Nasir, a most revered and holy man. 


Another gathering—which was, however, of a different character from 
the last—used to be held on the 17th of each month Rae Pran Kishan was 
a highly respected nobleman of great elegance and wealth; also living at that 
time was a dancing-girl with a superb voice, unrivalled in her singing of the 
dhurpat and khayal and m playing the lute, her name was Janna She had 
entirely abandoned her professional life in order to go and live with Rae Pran 
Kishan, and 1t was for her sake that he used to give this soire'e on the 17th 
of each month. 


He had a fine house, luxuriously furnished and appointed It was 
decorated most elegantly and beautifully with the glass ornaments that were 
then the fashion. The noblemen of the city, 1n particular those with whom 
Rae Pran Kishan was on friendly terms, used to be invited Leading 
singers, Bahadur Khan Sitaran, who was unrivalled in his playing of the szar, 
and Mir Nasir Khan, who had no equal in playing the lute, all used to 
assemble there. 


A bolster and cushions were placed for Bi Janna opposite the chief seats 
towards the lower part of the hall. Her arrival was keenly awaited by all 
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the guests. When she descended from the upper storey and the tinkle of her 
foot-ornaments was heard, everyone's anticipation became still more eager. 
Entering with the greatest dignity and hauteur, she would take her seat on 
the bolster. First she would sing dhurpat and khayal, and then play the lute. 
Finally she would rise and go back upstairs. People were enthusiastic in their 
praise of her singing and playing. Nawab Zam al-‘Abidin Khan used always 
to attend these soire’es, and the present author accompanied him on numerous 
occasions. 


Sometimes the Nawab would be possessed by a passion for science. Day 
and mght he would be exclusively engaged in making astronomical 
instruments and in observing the stars. Since he himself was very clever with 
his hands, he used to make all his apparatus himself. With his own hands 
he used to make brass globes of huge diameter and brass astrolabes, which 
are so fine as to be accounted among the marvels of the age. 


Moreover, he used also to make himself other instruments, such as zat 
al-halgatain and zat al-halq, rub’-e mujayy1b (quadrants), rub'-e-mugantar, halzun, 
* ari al-sa‘at, miqyas al-sa‘at, ufuqi-wo-afaqi, dividers, proportional compasses, 
mechanical instruments of this kind and other astronomical instruments, all 
of which were fashioned by his own hand. The room where he kept these 
instruments looked like an observatory. 


At one period he became very keen on kite-flying, and while it lasted he 
could talk about nothing else. He made his own kites and flew them himself. 
He even made kite-making into something scientific, and wrote a treatise 
on the properties of the kite, in which, like Euclid, he established its 
possible shapes and proportions, and described each type's special qualities— 
that one flying so far would do such and such, and another something different. 
Unfortunately, however, this treatise was lost in the Mutiny. 


At another time he had a craze for archery, when he devoted his whole 
time to shooting, to making bows and arrows, and spending his afternoons 
at archery parties. But the excellence, elegance and dignity of those 
gatherings, and the magnificence of the nobles and princes who attended 
them are impossible to describe. 


He learnt archery from Sayyid Muhammad Muttaqi Khan, the present 
author's father, who was a past master at the sport. He acquired such 
mastery over it that he made bows and all kinds of arrows with his own hands. 
The bows he made were considered far superior to those manufactured in 
Kashmir, and had the excellent feature of not going out of tune in the rainy 
season. Butts would be got ready for archery at his home, and in the afternoon 
many nobles and gentlemen and some princes would gather. Every day 
there was an assembly of surpassing elegance, and the excellence of the 
archery displayed had to be seen to be believed. There was an archer in those 
days called Ayà Singh, who drew a very hard bow: but when those of the 
company who drew a softer bow tban he did, succeeded in hitting the mark 
more regularly, there was great delight. There was also at that time an old 
Muslim who had a passion for archery: he had acquired the soubriquet of 
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‘Mir Illa'llah,! because he used to say 'Illa'llah'? when he hit the mark with 
his arrow. He was a poor man, and was provided with the equipment for 
archery by Nawab Zain al-Abidin Khan. nor was his marksmanship of a 
high standard, but he was the one who kept everyone amused and happy at 
the archery party. There was also a Hindu of respectable position, a setter 
of precious stones, who was very keen on archery, and would say ‘Allah ghant’ 
(God is free from need), whenever his arrow hit the mark, so that he came to 
be called Allah Ghani. Our purpose ın writing of these matters is to bring 
home to our readers how splendid the social gatherings of those days were. 
Now all is past and but a memory. 


At the end of his life he lost interest in all these things, but he would 
occasionally give lessons on some mathematical book to someone, especially 
to his son, Khwaja Hashim ‘Ali Khan, who was of unrivalled intelligence, 
worth and goodness, and who was an angelic paragon of filial dutifulness. 


Khwaja Farid al-Din Ahmad had three daughters: “Aziz al-Nisà Begam, 
the present author's mother, Fatima Begam and Fakhr al-Nisé Begam. 


‘Aziz al-Nisa Begam was a lady of great ability and intelligence, of a 
naturally elevated cast of mind. She had read only the Holy Qur'an and, 
at some period, some elementary Persian books 


I myself had some lessons on the Gulistan from her, and recited my 
lessons on many of the elementary Persian books to her. I well remember 
how, when I was reciting my lesson to her or studying a new lesson, sitting 
by her side, she used to keep by her a scourge, consisting of three thongs of 
plaited thread and a wooden handle, to chastise me with: but although she 
must surely have got angry with me on many occasions, I was never beaten 
with those rope-thongs. 


Her instruction and counsels were of great wisdom and profound 
influence. I remember that someone to whom I had been of benefit served 
me very ill, when all the evidence I needed for him to be severely punished 
by a “court-martial” came into my possession. I was led astray by my baser 
instincts into being prepared to exact my revenge. When my late mother 
heard of this, she said to me, “There is nothing better you can do than to 
forgive hım. If you must have his wickedness punished by a judge, then it 
is the height of folly to want to snatch your enemy from the clutches of the 
mighty, powerful and greatest of Judges, who punishes the deeds of all, and to 
give him into the hands of the feeble and impotent judges of this world. So, 
if you have decided on hostility and revenge, leave him to the hands of the 
mighty Judge.” This advice so affected me that it has never left me, and 
never wil. Nor do I now think of taking revenge on anyone, whatever 
hostility he may bear me: rather indeed, from pondering her advice have 
I been led to the conclusion that now I do not wish God to revenge me on 
him in the world to come. . 

When I was eleven or twelve years old, 1 once slapped, for some trifle 
or other, an old servant who had been with us for many years My mother 
came to hear of this, and a little later when I entered the house my mother 


(13) i.e., * Thete 1s no god but God" 
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said in great displeasure, “Throw him “out of the house, and let him go where 
he pleases, He's not fit to live at home.” Soa maid took me by the hand 
and led me out of the house, leaving me outside in the street. At that 
moment a maid came out of another house—my aunt's house, which was 
nearby—and took me into it. My aunt said, “Look, your mother is displeased 
and angry with you, and so she will be angry with anyone who takes you 
into his house, but I will hide you." And she hid me in a room on the first 
floor. For three days I stayed hidden 1n that upper room, while before me 
my aunt would tell the servants and my sisters, "Look, don't let my elder 
sister (i.e., the present author's mother) know that he's hidden here!" When 
the three days were up, my aunt (whom I used to call ‘elder sister’) went to 
my mother to ask her to forgive me for what I had done wrong. She replied 
that she would forgive me, 1f I got the servant to forgive me. The servant 
was summoned to the threshold. I stood before him with hands clasped in 
submission until I was forgiven There is no doubt that a good mother is 
better than a thousand teachers. 


Among her particular habits was her custom of always taking care of old 
and destitute women. Outside the women's apartments there was an open 
space serving as a courtyard, on one side of which had been built a number 
of small rooms and closets as servants’ quarters’ there she used to instal poor 
and destitute old women. 


To cite one instance: One of these was an old woman called Zaiban. 
Once it so happened that my mother and Zaiban both fell ill, with almost the 
same complaint. The remedies prepared for her she also had administered 
to Zaiban: but the physician who was treating her prescribed an expensive 
electuary for my mother. A sufficient amount was prepared to last one person 
for several days. I was at that time a subordinate judge in Delhi, and having 
had the electuary prepared, I took it to my mother, telling her that it was so 
many days” dosage, and would she please use it. She took it, and with the 
idea that it would be as beneficial to Zaiban as to herself—and not believing 
that such an electuary would be prepared for Zaiban —she did not take any 
of it herself, but gave it secretly to Zaiban, with the result that the latter's 
health showed a marked improvement. My mother's condition, too, improved 
along with hers Some days later I said to her that the electuary had done 
her a lot of good She laughed and replied, “Your idea is that God does 
not bestow health without medicine!" I was astonished, then realised that 
Zaiban had taken the electuary instead of her, and that God bad granted 
them both health, to the one by means of the drug and to the other purely 
by His grace and favour. 


It was her custom to set aside in God's name five per cent of everything 
that came into the house—rupees, pice, produce from the villages or estate, 
rent from houses, salary from the palace or fruit from the orchards. She also 
used to urge her sisters and their daughters to give away five per cent in this 
way for the sake of God. She used to spend the money accumulated in this 
way as alms, in the most excellent fashion and according to a definite system. 


She would accumulate a reasonable sum in this way, and with it she 
would aid poor women in purdah who were of straitened means. She would 
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pay for the weddings of poor women’s young daughters, and a great many 
young girls were married with her help in this way. She would urge young 
girls of the servant class, or those of poor and indigent families, who had 
become widowed, to remarry, and would assist them financially to get 
married. She often used to explain to people that not to remarry was one 
thing, but to consider remarriage blameworthy, or consider those who had 
contracted such a remarriage to be deserving of scorn and contempt was a 
grievous sin. 


She used to visit needy relatives and secretly to help them by some device 
or other. There were some relatives who had married women whom people 
thought it disgraceful to meet : but she used to say that the reward of mercy 
is by God's command laid before everyone. She used to go to their homes 
herself, be kind to their children, and act towards them with benevolence 


In every matter she put great trust in God and she used to say, “In pain 
and illness, to prescribe treatment and medicine is only an expedient : God is 
the granter of health. If people did not keep dying from medicine and 
doctors’ treatments, everyone would forget God." She also used to say, “If, 
in spite of worshipping the small-pox goddess, boys and girls did not die of 
small-pox, the whole world would become infidel, except for those to whom 
God granted deliverance.’ 


She never made any vow, offering or supplication for anything, and 
had absolutely no faith in charms and amulets, or in the auspiciousness or 
inauspiciousness of particular dates or days. But if anyone did so, she did 
not forbid it, saying that if such people are told not to and not allowed to, 
then the business may come to pass, from fear of which they use charms and 
amulets, or pay regard to auspiciousness or inauspiciousness, with the result 
that their faith is further damaged, and they believe that something happened 
because of their not doing so, and had they done so, then it would not have 
happened What she used to say was, “In everything one should pray to God, 
who will bring what He desires to pass." 


Another thing she used to say was, “Even in the misfortunes that come 
E men there is some wisdom of God's, but men cannot understand what 
this is.” 

My mother's family had great faith in Shah ‘Abd al-'Aziz and his family: 
but my mother herself paid spiritual allegiance to and had faith in Hadrat Shah 
Ghulam ‘Ali, to whom such things (as charms and amulets) were unheard 
of. When someone came before him with some need, he would immediately 
raise his hands and say to all those present, “Pray that God may bring this 
man’s desire to pass." This belief was also firmly held by my mother. 


Some of my mother’s family were troubled by anxious fears and used to 
put their faith in anything to do with Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. Shah ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz and the elders of his family would give a charm for the protection of 
boys against some illnesses‘ these contained an amulet on which was written 
a letter or figure in the blood of a ritually slaughtered white cock. Any boy 
given one of these to wear was forbidden to eat eggs or chicken until twelve 
years old. 
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My mother's family even made my two sons, Sayyid Hamid and Sayid 
Mahmiid, wear this charm, but my mother considered that for them not to 
eat eggs or chicken because of it and to think that, if they did, some 
catastrophe would befall them, was incompatible with having faith in God. 
Whenever she ate with the two boys and there was some egg dish on the 
table, or chicken curry or chicken pilau, she unhesitatingly made them eat 
some. The boys used to like fritters and eggs, and she would have no hesitation 
in having some cooked and given them. 


When I was an Assistant Judge in Delhi, my mother gave me this piece 
of advice: "Wherever there is a place to which you think it necessary to go, 
and where you will anyway have to go, irrespective of your circumstances, 
make a habit of going there sometimes riding and sometimes walking. 
One can put no trust in the world : sometimes one thing is brought to pass, 
sometimes another. So you should establish a practice which you can 
maintain in all circumstances." Consequently, when going to the Jami‘ 
Masjid or to the khdngah of Hadrat Shah Ghulam ‘Ali, I determined upon 
the habit of normally going to both places on foot, but occasionally riding. 


My brother, Sayid Muhammad Khan, was a very close friend of Hakim 
Ghulam Najaf, and they used to call each other *brother.' I too looked on him 
in the same way as I regarded my elder brother. When I came to Delhi as an 
Assistant Judge after the death of Sayyid Muhammad Khan, I used to meet 
Hakim Ghulam Najaf in the following way: I would visit him on two days 
in the week, and at pre-arranged times he would come to me. Then he 
happened to get rather annoyed, and while I went on going to visit him, he 
stopped coming to me For several days I paid no attention to this, until at 
last I started going to his house much less frequently. My mother said to 
me on one occasion, "I understand that you are now visiting Hakim Ghulam 
Najaf very infrequently. What is the reason for this?" When I explained 
the situation to her, she replied, "It is a great pity that you yourself should 
behave in the way of which you disapprove. The claims of friendship should 
always be fulfilled: this is your duty. It is that friend's duty to fulfil the 
obligations of friendship: why do you make yourself responsible for another's 
duties? You should go on meeting him, and do your duty. What is it to 
you if another does his duty or not?” 


Even now, when my religious views are founded upon rational principles, 
I find in my mother's beliefs no element that might be denominated infidel 
or heretical, with the single exception of her belief that the dead receive the 
reward of ‘bodily worship’ ('?5adat-e badani), that is, of reading the Holy 
Qur'àn and bestowing alms or of reciting prayers for the dead and distributing 
food. 


I believe in neither of these practices—I do not believe in the acting by 
proxy (myđãbat) involved 1n ‘bodily worship,’ nor in that involved in ‘worship 
by wealth’ (‘iba@dat-e malt), except when the deceased has in his life-time given 
in trust to someone some of his property for a charitable purpose. It is a 
surprising fact that my beliefs are stricter even than those of the Wahhabis 
or Ahl-e Hadith of the present time, for although they are divided on the 
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question of the reward accruing from 'bodily worship, they are unanimous 
in the view that it does so in all circumstances from ‘worship by wealth.’ 


On one remarkable occasion her patience and constancy were de- 
monstrated plainly, showing that few can be found to equal her. Her elder 
son, Sayid Muhammad Khan, died at the age of 37 or 38. My mother, 
together with her entire household, young and old, was occupied during his 
illness with nursing him and giving him medicine and treatment. My 
mother spent all her time sitting at his bedside. He lay sick for about a 
month until finally one morning hedied. Everyone began to weep and lament. 
Obviously no ane’s grief and pain could have exceeded hers, and her tears 
began to flow in spite of herself, but even in this state she said, “God's will 
be done," and, performing her ablutions, she started to offer her morning 
prayer, nor did she rise from her prayer-mat until sunrise. I was then 
Assistant Judge at Fatehpur Sikri, but after this happened I arranged for my 
transfer to Delhi. 


It so happened that some relatives of ours had arranged the wedding of 
one of their daughters for just that time. Only four days were left for the 
wedding, for which they had already made full preparations, when Sayyid 
Muhammad Khan's death took place. In accordance with the usual custom 
they wanted to postpone the wedding, but on the third day after her elder 
son's death, while still suffering from so grievous a blow, my mother went in 
person to those relatives’ house and told them, “I have come for your 
daughter's wedding. One is not commanded to observe more than three days' 
mourning. You will be put to serious inconvenience by postponing your 
daughter's wedding. What God desired has been done. Do not put off the 
wedding on any account, for since I have come to you myself and given my 
permission for the wedding, what can anyone else say ?" i 


If close regard is paid to these remarks, it may be seen what a 
magnanimous, righteous and high-principled person, what a wise and far- 
sighted, what an angelic lady my mother was, and what a profound influence 
such a mother’s upbringing must have had upon her son. 


She used to advise me, “If someone should do good to you once, then 
ill, or on two occasions good, and then twice ill, you should not feel aggrieved, 
since the good and ill, whether they each be done once or twice, balance 
each other out. But good is such that the obligation it confers cannot be 
forgotten, however ill one’s benefactor subsequently serves one.” 


It is, however, sad that so good a lady should have had to undergo hard- 
ship at the end of her life. At the time of the Mutiny I was Subordinate 
Judge at Bijnaur, while my mother, our household, the children, and all 
my relatives and kındred were in Delhi. . 


During the time of the Mutiny she used to say to people, “The British 
will soon return. You all stay quietly at home: the British will do nothing 
to those who take no part in the disturbances." 


She was perfectly convinced that the British would not cause anyone to 
suffer who had not been involved in the rebellion When Delhi was about 
to be recaptured and the Kashmiri Gate was taken, everyone, male and 
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female, left the city, but she, together with a blind sister of hers, did not 
leave home, being sure that the British would not act harshly towards the 
innocent. 

Unfortunately, her belief turned out to be mistaken. When Delhi was 
captured, the soldiers came forcing their way into the houses. The whole 
house was looted: and she, with her sister, left the main house and went to 
the little room in which the old and destitute Zaiban used to live 


They spent a week or ten days in the most difficult circumstances. The 
author, meanwhile had got to Meerut, whence he reached Delhi: by the 
time he came to his mother, she had been without food for three days. She 
had found some horse-meal and made do on that She had also been 
without water for two days, which caused her agonies of thirst. 


I knocked on the door of the closet and called out She opened the door, 
and the first words she uttered were, "Why are you here? People are being 
killed here. Go away! We shall suffer what we must." 


I replied, “Set your mind at rest; no one will kill me I have on me 
letters from all the officials, and have just been with the British officers in 
the Fort and the Governor of Delhi" She became calm, and then it came 
out that for two days she had not had a drop of water to drink. 


I went out in search of water, but thereabouts none was to be found. 
There was no container by the well with which water could be drawn out. 
So I was forced to return to the Fort, whence I returned with a pitcher of 
water. When I was in the market near the house J saw some childless 
old woman lying in the street, more or less unconscious, with an earthen 
pitcher and cup in her hand. I realised that she too had gone out to look 
for water, but, after going a little way, had sat down and been unable to get 
up again. 

I knew that she too was thirsty, since she bad had no water for two days. 
I poured some water into her cup and told her to drink it. But she poured 
the water back into the pitcher with trembling hands, spilling some, and then, 
pointing in the direction of the house, said something to this effect: “Madam 
is thirsty. I am getting her water, and this is why I was pouring it back into 
the pitcher." 


I told her that I had water and that she should drink some: so, when I 
poured some into her cup a second time, she drank it and lay down I went 
off home as quickly as I could, and gave my mother and aunt each some 
water to drink, for which they gave thanks to God. 


I then left the house to arrange for transport to take them to Meerut. 
When I reached the spot where old Zaiban was lying, I saw that she was 
dead. In the whole city I could find no transport, in spite of my official 
warrants. Finally, the officers in the Fort granted permission for me to be 
assigned the post-chaise which took the official mail to Meerut. I went home, 
installed my mother and aunt in the post-chaise and took them to Meerut. 


Munshi Altaf Husain, the chief record-keeper of the Commissioner's 
office at Meerut, who had played with me in childhood, and between whose 
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family and mine there were ties of old standing, gave me an empty house to 
live in, for which I shall always be sensible of a debt of gratitude to him. 


My mother's health had been seriously undermined by this ordeal, and 
she became gravely ill with jaundice She vomited up any medicine or 
nourishment given her The disease passed through phases of varying inten- 
sity. At last it brought about her death at Meerut on 1st Rabi' IT, A.H. 1274 
(19th November, 1857). But her goodness had its reward in her seeing safe, 
sound and well some days before her death her daughter, grandchildren and 
daughters-in-law, who had all come together to her side at Meerut from the 
various places to which they had gone: this was a sight which caused her 
obvious delight. 

On the day before her death she made me only two testamentary requests. 
The first was that she should be buried in a grave with sides (baghi? qabr), in 
accordance with the religious law Secondly, she said that no one had to 
make up for any fast or prayer she had omitted in life, except for the days of 
her illness, when although she had recited the prayers, still, had she lived, 
she would have done extra prayers to make up for them. She instructed that 
after her death the number of prayers for those days should be reckoned up, 
and wheat given to the poor in expiation. When she died on the following 
day, I fulfilled both her testamentary requests. “Verily we are God's and to 
Him do we return.” 


* 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF MUSLIM LAW IN 
SOUTH-EAST ASIA 
Ahmad Ibrahim 


( Continued from July 1972 Issue ) 


Divorce 


HE Muslim law gives the husband the power of repudiating the wife and 
T such repudiation (/a/ag) is legal, even though it is regarded, according to 
a saying of the Prophet, as the most hated of permitted things: According 
to the Malay custom, however, divorce should in genera] take place only after 
there has been a process of joint deliberation between the husband and the wife. 


In some parts of Indonesia like Gajo, Alas Batak and Banten, repudiation 
under the Muslim law isseldom practised, but in other parts it is common. 
The repudiation may be by one /alaq and in that case the divorce is revocable 
and may be revoked by the parties before the period of ‘iddah expires ; on the 
expiry of the period of “sddah the parties may remarry one another. The 
repudiation becomes irrevocable if 1t has been pronounced for the third time 
or if it is by three ¢alags; ın such a case the marriage is put an end to, the 
divorce is irrevocable and the parties cannot remarry again, unless the woman 
has after such divorce married another person and such marriage has been 
dissolved after consummation of the marriage. Divorce by three ¿alaqs 
pronounced at the same time is allowed and given effect to in Indonesia.! 


Marriage may be dissolved by the process of chul, under which the wife 
agrees to return the maskahwin to the husband in return for his giving her 
freedom The proposal of the wife must in general be agreed to by the husband 
to give effect to the chul; but under the Malay custom if the husband refuses to 
accept the return of the bridal gift as the price of repudiation, the judge will 
decide that the husband has pronounced the falag or'he may simply annul the 
marriage It is usual for the husband to pronounce /aíaliq at the time of the 
marriage, whereby he states that if he ill-treats his wife or deserts her for the 
specified period, usually six months if he remains in the country, or ong year 
if he leaves it or if he takes another wife, and his wife complains of his conduct 
to the court then she shall be considered repudiated. This right of suspended 
talaq has acquired a special characteristic in Indonesia and in Malaysia, 





(1) Wirjono Prodjodikoro, Hukum Perkawman di-Indonesia, op. cit., p. 105f, Nashruddin 
° Thaha, Pedoman perkawinan umat Islam, op. cit., p. 78. 
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Singapore and Brunei. According to the custom, the /a'alig is pronounced at 
each marriage immediately after the contract. In this way, the rule formulates 
a condition which protects the woman's position, for by means of this ta‘alig 
the husband declares that his wife will be definitely freed if he fails to keep to 
the terms pronounced at the time of the marriage. The fa'alig does not come 
into force until after the wife has notified the gad: or Penghulu.? 


The wife may apply to the court for pasah ( fasakh) which under the Shaft 
school of law must be on the ground that the husband has failed to fulfil the 
conditions of the marriage, as, for example, if the husband has become 
unable to maintain his wife or the husband is suffering from impotency, or 
some disease which makes relations between them impossible Another means 
whereby the wife can obtain a divorce in case of incompatibility of tempera- 
ment is through the appointment of hakam to deal with the disagreement 
(shigq) between the parties. The view that has been accepted in Indonesia 1s , 
that the kakam can not only represent both parties as their wakil or represen- 
tative, but can also act as arbitrator (hakim) and can declare the marriage 
dissolved in the woman's interest even if the husband is against 1t ? 


Apostacy is not infrequently used as a means of undoing the bonds of" 
marriage. The attitude of the courts of penghulu on this has not been uniform 
Some endeavour by persuasion to induce the woman to revoke her statement. 
Others are of opinion that the motives which have led to the woman'schange 
of religion should be investigated while agam other courts simply apply the 
provisions of the law and leave the religious consequences of her act to the 
woman herself. Very occasionally the view is taken that, as on account of her 
apostacy the woman has ceased to be a Muslim and as the court of penghulu 
has jurisdiction solely over divorces between Muslims, it cannot take 
cognizance of a request for a divorce of this nature * 


The law relating to the registration of marriage, divorce and revocation 
requires information about every divorce and revocation of divorce to be given 
to the Registrar of Marriages. The instructions issued by the Ministry of 
Religious Affairs laid it down that in cases of repudiation the official must 
give audience to both parties and try his best to persuade the husband not to 
pronounce the /alag. If, however, the telaq has been pronounced, he must 
remind the husband of his obligations during the ':ddah, and when the ‘:ddah 
period draws to a close he must try and persuade the husband to withdraw 
the /alag. The regulations issued by the Minister of Religious Affairs provide 
that if one of the parties asks for a divorce, the registry office or office dealing 
with religious affairs is obliged to summon both parties to appear before it 
and try to bring about a reconciliation If the interview does not meet with 


(2) Wirjono Prodjodikoro, Hukum Perkawinan di-Indonesia, op. cit, p.105f H Westra, 
Custom and Muslim Law in the Netherlands, East Indies, op. cit., p. 160, C. Snouck- 
Hugronge, The Achehnese, Leiden, 1906, Vol. 1 pp. 350-352. i 

(3) Cora Vreeda-de Stuers. The Indonesia Women, op cit., pp. 33-37. 

(4) Wirjono Prodjodikoro, Hukum Perkawinan di-Indonesia, op. cıt., p, 105f H. Westra, 
Custom and Muslim Law in the Netherlands, East Indies, op. cit p. 160. 

(5) Act 22 of 1946, Wirjono Prodjodikoro, Hukum Perkawinan di-Indonesia, op. cit., p. 108. 
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the desired result, the couple must be sent away to think things over carefully 
and may not appear again at the office in chargeuntil seven days have elapsed. 
Should the husband persist in his demand for a divorce after the seven days, 
he may fill in the surat talag, wherein the type of talaq in question is described, 
that is, whether it is a case of a first, second or third and last talaq. The form 
of surat talaq has the heading to the effect that the most repugnant of things 
made lawful in the sight of God is repudiation (/a/ag). If subsequently the 
husband pronounces a rudju‘ the surat rudju‘ is prepared giving the name ofthe 
parties, the date and number of the /a/aq and the date on which the husband 
retracts the /a/aq Š 


The divorce rate in Indonesia, and especially in Java, is very high and 
with a view to coping with this serious problem, a consultation bureau was 
set up in theoffice of the Religious Affairs in Djakarta to deal with problems 
of marriage and divorce. This was established in 1954 through the efforts 
of S. M. Nasrudin Latif, the head of the office, and was called the Seksi 
Penasehat Perkawinan dan Pertyerain As a result it became the duty of the 
officials in cases of #alaq to call together the husband and wife, find out the 
reasons for their disagreement and attempt to bring about a reconciliation 
between them. These efforts were appreciated by the Government and the 
Government itself set up official marriage councils first in Bandong (1955) 
and then in Djakarta (1956) followed by others throughout the country. 
The one in Bandong is called Biro Penasehat Perkawinan dan Penjelesan 
Pertjerain or BP 4 and the one in Djakarta the Panitya Penasehat Perkawinan 
dan Penjelasan Pertjerain (5 Ps) ‘The marriage councils were commissioned 
to advise those who come to consult them on marriage problems either 
during the marriage or after application for divorce. "They attempt to make 
clear to the person concerned the sacred nature of marriage and in cases 
of impending divorce act as arbitrators Advice is given free of charge 
and is confidential. Members of these councils must be at least thirty 
years old, married and of good conduct, and they have to know the Muslim 
marriage laws and they must also be able to read and write Indonesian 
in the Roman Script. Both men and women can be appointed to the 
Councils ? 


Divorces by falag may be registered in all the States of Malaysia and in 
Singapur and Brune: In Selangor it is provided by the direction of the 
Religious Department that no divorce may take place except before a kathi 
and until the parties have filled in the prescribed form No divorce or 
pronouncement of talaq will be effective unless the wife agrees to the divorce 
and the kathi has approved it. In Negri Sembilan it is provided that any 


(6) Instructions issued by Ministry of Religious Affairs, No. 4 of 1947; Regulation No 1 of 
1955 issued by the Minister of Religious Affairs, See Kitab Himpran Perundang-Udangan 
Negara Republic Indonesia, op. cit., p. 1517. 

(7) Cora Vreede-de Stuers, The Indonesia Women, Hague, 1960, p. 124 F. 

(8) Ahmad Ibrahim, Status of Muslim Women in the Family law in Malaysia, Singapore and 
Brunei, op. cit., p. 29; and Selangor Rules relating to marriage, divorce and revocation 
of divorce, 1962. 
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person who, wishes to obtain a divorce must, apply in the prescribed form to 
the court, of the kathi of the locality The kathi will then call both- parties 
and inquire into the matter. After the inquiry is completed and the divorce has 
been effected, it will be registered and certificates will be issued to the parties. 
Under the Malay customary law followed in Negri Sembilan the husband 
must consult the elders of the tribes before he effects a divorce and arbitration 
and conciliation are effected through the relatives of the husband and the 
wife before the, divorce is sanctioned Custom lays down certain rules and 
rituals to be followed in the case of divorce Just as marriage entails the 
co-relationship of a number of tribal relatives, 1f not of tribes themselves, so 
too divorce entails a break-up of such relationships and might produce con- 
sidérable social embarrassitient if riot open quatrels. Custom requires that 
before a divorce takes place there should be due deliberdtion on the reasons 
for the ifiténded dissolution. The husband who contemplatés divorce from 
his wife ritst go through an arbitration called bersuavang ot settlement. A" 
small feast is held by the hüsband to which hé invites the relatives of his wife 
as well ds His own. The husband will then state his grievarices, so that they 
may bé Considered by the persons present In the majority of cases the? 
presente of the eldérs proves beneficial in patching up the differences between 
he partiés dhd helps to amend a hasty decision or ah irrelevant quatrel But 
if the husband still irišists on divotce, despite the counsel and advité giver to 
thé parties, separation will be allowed after a settlement of the conjugal 
property.” l | I 

. Ia Perlis ¿Bë husbaiid is required to apply to the kathi for permission to 
divorce the wifé arid the kathi is thereupon required to make inquiries, for 
the pürposé of effecting a peaceful reconciliation ; the kathi may not grant 
the permission for divorce unless he is convinced that no reconciliation is 
practicable." 

In Perak it is provided that a husband who desires to divorce his wife 
must first submit an application to the Registrar who may be the Chief Kathi 
or a kathi. Upon receipt of such application, the Registrar shall for the 
purpose of effecting a peaceful reconciliation make inquiries in respect of the 
applicant and his wife, and only if no reconciliation is effected, will the 
divorce be registered." f 

In Sirigdpore the kathi may only register a divorce where he is sátisfied 
that both parties have consented to it and where the divorce 1s not by three 
talags. Where the parties do not consent to the divorce or where the divorce 
is by three šalaq, thé matter haè to be referred to the Shariah Court, which 
will heat thé parties and make such order aś is láwful under Muslim law. 
Before a decree of divorce is registered or pronounced every effort is made to 
effect a reconciliation between the parties "? 


(9) Negri Sembilan Rules relating to marriage, divorce and reconciliation, 1963; Hajt 


Mohamed Din bin Ali, Two Forces m Mildy Society; Intisari, Singapore, Vol. 1; No. 3, 
p 26. 

(10) Perlis Administration of Müsliri Ldw Enactment, 1963, ss. 90, 90a; 91 arid 92. 

(11) Perak Admunistration of Muslim Law Enactinent, 1965, s. 124 

(12) Singapore Administration of Muslim Law Act, 1966 s. 96. 
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. There is also power in the States of Malaysia; Singapore ánd Brunei for 
the kathis to grant and register divorces of cherai fa‘altqg, kholo and fasakh. 
In Singapore, the kathi may register the divorce of kholo where Both parties 
consent to,the divorce; but all other orders for divorce may be made only by 
the Shariah Court. ‚The grounds for the divorce by fasakh have been extended 
in Singapore to include grounds like failure to maintain and cruelty which 
are piven under the Maliki school of law.?? 


There {b also provision for the registration of the révocations of divorce 
In Kelantan, Trengganu and Sidgapote a revocatiori of divorce can only be 
repistered by the kathi if the wife consents to it. In Kelantan and Trengganu 
if the wife does not agree to a revocation of the divorce by the husband, she 
may be ordered to return to the husband; but if she refuses, arbitrators 
(hakam) will be appointed to consitler the matter !* 


Provision is also madé for the appointment of kakam or arbitrators in 
cases of disputes or disagreement between the parties and 1n some States the 
hakam are given authority to effect a divorce, if they think fit !5 


Jn Singapore it is provided that before making an order or decree for 
divorce, the court may appoint two arbitrators or //ákam in accordance with 
the Muslim law. The hakam shall endeavour to effect a recontiliátión 
between the parties and shall report the result of theit arbitration to tlie 
court. The hakam shall endeavour to obtain from their respective principals 
full authority and may, if their authority extends so far, decree a divorce, 
and shall in such event report the divorce to the court for registration. If the 
hakam are of opinion that the parties should be divorced but are unable for 
any reason to decree a divorce, the court shall appoint other kakam and shall 
confer on them authority to effect a divorce, and if the divorce is effected the 
hakam shall report it to the court for registration '° 


MARRIED WOMEN 


Marriage dbés not affect the status of a Muslim woman She retains 
het property dnd can enter into contractual relations, asif she were unmarried 
Site is also entitled to sue ahd be süed in the courts Malay custom retogtilses 
¿quality betWeen Husband and wife as far ds claims to property are concerned 
and almost eqlial authority over the children. Kecping up d household is 
regatdéd as an equal task for both partners and property dCquired during 
the narriage by both partners is held jointly 





(13) Ahmad Ibrahim, Islamic Law in Malaya, op. cit, p 210f Singapore Administration of 
Muslim Law Act, 1966, s. 49. 

(14) Ahmad Ibrahim, Islamic Law in Malaya, op. cit.,p 197f Kelantan Shariyah Courts and 
Muslim Mdtrimoliial Causes Endctmibht, 1966, š 75; Trengganu Adniutistrdtion of 
Islamic Law Enactment, 1955, ss. 103 and 109; Singapore Administration of Muslim 

. Law Act, 1966, 8. 96 , I . 

(15) Ahmad Ibrahim, Islamic Law in Malaya, op. cit., p. 218f. 

(16) Smgapore Administration of Muslim Law Act, 1966, s. 50. 
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The wife is entitled under the Muslim law to reasonable maintenance 
from her husband and, in accordance with the Shafi'i school of law, the wife 
is entitled not only to food and accommodation but also to clothing and 
comfort and such maintenance even extends to the provisions of servants, if 
the status of the wife in society requires it While the standard of the food 
and dress depends on the position of the husband, the standard of the 
accommodation and service depends on the position of the wife. If the 
husband fails to maintain the wife according to the standard she is entitled 
to, she is entitled to claim such maintenance from him in the court. 


Under the Muslim law marriage does not affect the property rights of 
the husband and the wife and each of them retains his or her property, 
whether acquired by inheritance, gift or earnings In Indonesia, however, the 
Malay customarv law distinguishes between the separate property ofthe hus- 
band and wife brought in at the time of marriage or subsequently acquired 
by the husband or wife by inheritance or gift and the joint property acquired 
during the marriage. Separate property belongs to the husband and wife 
and on divorce 1s retained by the respective parties, on the death of the 
spouse, his or her separate property is inherited by the next of kin, in 
accordance with the customary law. The joint property on the other hand 
belongs to the spouses jointly. On divorce the property is equally divided and, 
on the death of either spouse, the other spouse gets the joint property. 


In the “adat perpateh areas of Malaysia the division of the conjugal 
property plays an important part in the divorce under custom and follows 
the principle— 

Joint earnings are shared 
Wife's property remains 
Husband's property returned 
The union is dissolved 
Settlement permits a gift.!* 


Marriage property falls into three classes That which is acquired during the 
marriage is called karta charian This is shared and shared alike. That which 
the husband brought at the time of the marriage is called harta pembawa. 
This reverts to the husband That which belonged to the wife at the time 
of the marriage is called haría dapatan “This remains the wife's possession. 
When the settlement of the property is agrecd upon the marriage is 
dissolved. The husband may leave a portion of his share of the property to 
the children of the marriage This is because under the “adat perpateh the 
children belong to the mother and her tribe. "Thereafter the reponsibility 
of the father for the children ceases altogether under the custom which 
gives the mother full custody of the children It has been held in Alus v. 
Mohamed'? that a husband is liable to pay for past maintenance of his children 


(17) B. Ter Haar, Adat Law in Indonesia, op. cit, p. 187f; Wirjono Prodjodikoro, Hukum 


Perkawinan di-Indonesia, op. cit., p. 89. 

(18) Ahmad Ibrahim, Islam and Customary Law in Malaysia, op. cit., p. 66. A similar saying 
IS to be found in Minangkabau, Indonesia, see P.E. de Josselin de Jong, Minangkabau 
and Negri Sembilan, The Hague, 1951, p. 56. 

(19) E.N. Taylor, Malaya Family Law, op. cit., p. 67. 
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only if an order of the kathi has been issued directing the husband to pay 
such maintenance or authorising the wife to recover the, expenses of 
maintenance of the children. In Jam'iah bite Awang v. Abdul Rashid bin Haji 
Ibrahim it was held that the rule that under the “adat a husband after 
divorce is not liable for the support of his children does not apply where he 
is lawfully practising polygamy. Horne J. said; | i 


“As he cannot do so lawfully under the “adat I think it right to regard 
him as a person whose cıvıl rıghts and duties in respect of wives and 
children fall to be dealt with under the rules of the Muhammadan 
law as varied by local custom.” 


In the other states of West Malaysia it has been held that a divorced wife 
is entitled to a share of all property acquired during the marriage. Where 
she has in fact assisted to cultivate the land she is entitled to one-half of the 
jointly-acquired land and in other cases to one-third of the jointly-acquired 
property (harta sapencharian). According to the Malay custom, the guardians 
at a lawful marriage should inquire as to the separate property of the man 
and the woman so that on divorce it may be returned to the owner while 
property acquired during marriage is divided equally If separate property 
has vanished during the marriage and the joint property acquired during 
the marriage is large, then the separate property is made good and the 
residue is the joint property; and losses too are divided. If the husband 
wants to divorce his wife for no fault of hers, then the joint property is divided 
into three parts, the man taking one share and the woman two.?! 


In Perak the matter has been settled by a Perak State Council. minute 
dated the 18th January, 1907. In that minute the Council declared and 
ordered to be recorded :- 


“That the custom of the Malays in Perak in the matter of dividing up 
property after divorce, when such property has been acquired by the 
parties or one of them during marriage, is to adopt the proportion of 
two shares to the man and one share to the woman and the gifts 
between married persons are irrevocable either during marriage or 
after divorce.?? 


Claims to such property are dealt with by the Court or Collectors of Land 
Revenue (in the case of land registered in the Mukim Registers) but kathis 
were called in as advisers on questions of principle. The claim of the divorced 
wife to one-third of the value of lands acquired during the marriage 1s not 
defeated even if it is proved that she was divorced for adultery, nor would she 
lose her right on tebus falaq (khula) unless the consideration for the tebus 
talaq was the waiver of her claim to the karta sapencharian The divorced 


(20) (1941) M.L.J, 29. 

(21) Ahmad Ibrahim, The Muslims in Malaysia and Singapore, the Law of Matrimonial Pro- 
perty in J.N.D. Anderson (Editor)—Family Law m Asia and Africa, London, 1968, p. 182f. 

(22) E.N. Taylor, Malay Family Law, (1937) Journal of Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (Vol. 15, Part D), p. 41. 
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wife's share may be increased to one-half depending upon the nature of the 
work actually done by her on the jointly-acquired' property, In Re Elang, 
Re Kulop Degor and Lebar v. Nzat,?* Taylor J. said:- ` : 
"The evidence of the six witnesses who were examined before me 
establishes that in the Perak River kampongs there is a custom almost 
invariably followed by which on divorce the property acquired during 
the marriage is divided hetween the parties—the division depending 
on the circumstances and is arranged by the twa families and the ketua 
kampong; if the waman assisted in the actual cultivation she can claim 
half; if she did not work on the land she received a smaller share 
perhaps qne-third If a man of this class earns a salary (e.g;, as a 
overnment servant) and property is bought out of his earnings the 
wife's share ig one-third.” ° ' | | 
There is some doubt as to the position where the man earns a salary 
e g, as a Government servant) and property 1s bought gut of his earnings. 
In Re Elang, deceased, (supra) it was stated that in Rs a case the wife's 
share is one-third, but in the case of Wan Mahajan v, Haji Abdul Samat 
it was stated by the Kathi of Larut that where a woman married a person 
who earns wages and the wife merely looks after the household the property 
obtained by the husband during the marriage is not in partnership with the 
woman hut is appropriated to her husband alone. 

In Selangor there was until recently no reported case which gayea share 
in the karta sabencharian to the divorced wife It would seem, however, that the 
Malay custom where the wife on divorce gets a share of the karta sapenchartan 
applies in Selangor and the Administration of Muslim Law Enactment, 1952 
gives power to the court of the Kath Besar and to the court of a Kathi to 
hear and determine actions and proceedings relating to the division of or 
claims to sapencharian property. It has been held however that the High 
Court has also jurisdiction to hear and determine such a claim In Roberts 
v. Umm Kalthom* the plaintiff, a husband who had divorced his wife, 
claimed a half share in a house which had been purchased during the 
marriage for the sum af $50,000, out of which the plaintiffs raised $ 40,000, 
while the defendant raised $ 10,000 The property was registered in the 
name af the defendant It was held that the property was harta sapencharian 
and that the plaintiff was entitled to a half-share in the property. Raja 
Azlah Shah J. held that there is a presumption that immovable property 
acquired during coverture out of the joint resources or joint efforts of the 
husband and wife is karta sapencharian. 


In Pahang, in 1950, the Chiefs 1nd Kathis of Pahang gave their opinion 
that a woman can claim karta sapencharian according to Pahang custom on 
divorce or on the death of her husband ?* The claim can be made in respect 
of land and movable property. There is no fixed rule as to the share of the 





(23) E.N. Taylor, Malay Family Law, op. cit., p. 48. 
(24) Ibid , p. 25. 

(25) (1966) 1 M.L.J. 163. 

(26) E.N. Taylor, Malay Family Law, op. cit., p. 73. 
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divorced wife or widow, but either equal or unequal shares may be awarded 
pursuant to an agreement between the parties or confirming a gift or by 
judgment of the Kathi. The courts of the Chief Kathi and of the Kathis are 
given jurisdiction to hear and determine actions and proceedings which 
relate to the division of or claims to sapencharian property.?? 


In Kedah it has been stated that on the dissolution of a Malay marriage 
the property acquired by the husband and wife is divided between, them but 
there is no established rule or principle to guide the court for deciding the 
respective shares. However, in Habsah v Abdullahb?° it was held that on 
divorce a woman in Kedah is entitled by customary law to half of any 
property acquired during the marriage by joint effort and such a claim is not 
barred or extinguished by her remarriage. 


In Penang, Malacca and Negri Sembilan the courts of the Kathi Besar 
and of the Kathi are given jurisdiction to hear and determine all actions 
and proceedings relating to the division inter vivos of sapencharian property.” 


In Kelantan, Trengganu and in Brunei, the court of the Chief Kathi 
and the Court of a Kathi are given jurisdiction to hear and determine actions 
and proceedings which relate to divisions of or claims to sapencharian 
property. In Trengganu it has been held by the High Court that the 
divorced wife is entitled to a half share in the harta sapencharian.?! 


In Perlis the courts of a kathi and assistant kathi are given jurisdiction 
to hear and determine all actions and proceedings which relate to divisions 
of or claims to sapencharian property. A woman who has been divorced by 
her husband may apply to a kathi for her share of the common property 
called harta sapencharian and the kathi may after hearing the parties make 
an order for payment of such sums as may be just.?? 


In Singapore the Shariah Court is given power to issue orders for the 
disposal or division of property on divorce, and it is provided that in such 
matters the law applicable is the Muslim law, as varied where applicable by 
Malay custom.?? 


In Sarawak too provision is made for the division af the pencharian 
property on divorce. Moreover, it is provided that if the married couple have 
debts and the fencharian property is insufficient to pay the debts the divorce 


(27) Pahang Administration of the Religion of Islam Enactment, 1956, s. 37 (3). 

(28) (1970) M.L J. 60. 

(29) Penang Administration of Muslim Law Enactment, 1959, s. 40 (3), Malacca Admins- 
tration of Muslim Law Enactment, 1959, s. 40 (3); Negri Sembilan Admunistration of 
Muslim Law Enactment, 1960, s. 40 (3). 

(30) Kelantan Sharryah Courts and Muslim Matrimonial Causes Enactment, 1966. s. 9; 
Trengganu Admmnistration of Muslim Law Enactment, 1955, s. 25 (1); Brunei Religious 
Council and Kathis Courts Enactment, 1955, s. 48 (1). 

(31) Hayah Sulohg binte Abubakar v. Mamat bin Mat Amin, Kuala ‘Trengganu Civil appeal 
No, 7, 1951 ; Mohamed v. Commissioner of Land and Mines, Trengganu (1968) 1 M.L.J. 
227. 

(32) Perlis Administration of Muslim Law Enactment, 1963, ss. 11 and 94. 

(33) Singapore Administration of Muslim Law Act, 1966, ss, 35 (2), 35 (3) and 52 (3). 
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will not be allowed unless the husband undertakes to pay the debts. If 
the husband has deserted the wife and has failed to maintain his wife and 
children for any period, he will be ordered to pay the arrears of maintenance, 
the amount being fixed at between $ 20/- and $ 50/- a month for the wife 
and between 10/- and $ 25/- a month for each child. If the husband is 
in financial difficulties and cannot pay the arrears, the amount payable will 
be at the discretion of the court.?* 


There is provision in West Malaysia, Singapore and Brunei for the 
payment of maintenance to divorced women. These are generally for the 
period of edadh, but in Brunei, Perlis and Singapore it is provided that a 
woman may in addition apply to the Kathi court or Shari‘ah Court for 
maintenance and if the court is satisfied that it is fit and proper to do so, in 
view of all the circumstances, the court my issue an order against the former 
husband for the payment of such sums for periods as it may consider fit.?^ There 
has recently been provision in West Malaysia, following the example in 
Singapore, to enable orders for maintenance to be enforced by an attachment 
of earnings order.*® Provision is also made for the payment of mata‘ah or 
consolatory gift to the wife on divorce in the States of Malaya, Singapore and 
Brunei; this is payable at the discretion of the court in all cases of divorce 
by the husband.?? 


PARENTAL RIGHTS 


According to the Shafi‘i School of law, when a child is born toa woman 
who is married to a man (a) after six months from the date of the marriage 
or (b) within four years of the termination of the marriage, the mother not 
having remarried, the paternity of the child is established with the husband. 
'Thisrule of the Muslim Law is not followed in Indonesia, where, instead, the 
rules of the Malay custom apply. Under the Malay custom a child born 
during the continuance of a valid marriage is regarded as legitimate, even 
though the child is born within six months of the marriage ; and it is indeed 
usual where a woman is pregnant outside marriage to persuade or even to force 
her into a marriage so that the child when born will have a father The custom 
also regards a child as legitimate if he is born within the normal period of 
gestation, that is, eight or nine months after the dissolution of the marriage.?? 

The process of lian whereby a husband can swear that his wife has 
committed adultery appears to be available in Indonesia and the effect of 


(34) Undang-Undang Mahkamah Melayu Sarawak, s. 41 


(35) Ahmad Ibrahum, Status of Muslim Women in the Family Law m Malaysia, Singapore and 
Brunei, op. cit., p 52; Brunei Religious Civil and Kathis Courts Enactment, 1955, 
ss, 157, 158, 162 and 164; Perlis Administration of Muslim Law Enactment, 1963, 
ss. 103—104 and 108; Singapore Administration of Muslim Law Act, 1966, s. 51. 

(36) Malaysian Married Women and Children (Enforcement of Mamtenance) Act, 1968, 
Smgapore Women's Charter, 1961, Part VIII. i 

(37) Ahmad Ibrahim, Status of Muslim Women in the Family Law m Malaysia Singapore, and 
Brunei, op cit., p. 51. 

(38) B. Ter Haar Adat Law m indonesia, op. cit, p. 153, Wirjono Prodjodikoro, Hukum 
Perkawinan di-Indonesia, op. cit., p. 57. 
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the oath taken by the husband in such a case is to cause the child born 
during the marriage to be illegitimate.” Adoption is allowed in Indonesia 
and the effect of adoption is that the adopted child is regarded as the 
natural child and therefore can inherit from the adoptive parents.*? 


The rules relating to guardianship and custody of children are based 
both on the Muslim law and the Malay custom. The parents are entitled 
to the custody and guardianship of the children and to the guardianship of 
their property, but in the case of dispute the matter is resolved by the civil 
courts, which will have regard not only to the customary and the religious rules 
but also to the interests of the parties. In a case decided in 1951 the Supreme 
Court held that in a case where the parties belonged to the matriarchal 
Minangkabau tribe and where the husband and wife had been divorced the 
question of the custody of the children must be decided on the consideration 
as to which of the spouses is best able to look after the welfare of the children ; 
even though under the matriarchal] system the wife has a better right to the 
custody of the children, this did not preclude the court from giving custody 
to the husband, if the court was satisfied that the husband was better able to 
look after the children.” 


It has been held in West Malaysia that Section 112 of the Evidence Ord- 
inance overrides the Muslim Law on this point. Section 112 of the Evidence 
Ordinance provides that the fact that any person was born during the 
continuance of a valid marriage between his mother and any man or within 
two hundred and eighty days after its dissolution, the mother remaining 
unmarried, shall be conclusive proof that he is the legitimate son of that 
man, unless it can be shown that parties to the marriage had no access to 
each other at any time, when he could have been begotten. In Ainan v. 
Syed Abu Bakar” it was held following the Indian case of Sibt Muhammad v. 
Muhammad Hameed” that the Evidence Enactment is a statute of general 
application and that in questions of legitimacy Section 112 of the Evidence 
Enactment applies to Muslims to the exclusion of the rule of Muslim 
Law This case will probably be followed in the other parts of Malaysia and 
in Singapore. 

In Singapore the Guardianship of Infants Ordinance applies to all 
persons, including Muslims, and it has been held that the provisions of the 
Ordinance must be taken to supersede whatever law might have been applied 
previously. The principal matter to be considered by the judge is the welfare 
of the infant. Subject to this the father and the mother shall have equal 


(39) Wirjono Projodikoro, Hukum Perkawinan di-Indonesia, op. cit., p. 61. 

(40) B. Ter-Haar Adat Law in Indonesia, op. cit., 159; Wirjono Prodjodikoro, Hukum Per- 
kawinan di-Indonesia, op cit, p. 77. 

(41) Wirjono Prodjodikoro, Hukum Perkawinan di-Indonesia, op. cit., p. 66f. 

(42) (1939) M.L J. 209. 

(43) A LR. 1926 all. See however the Pakistan case of Abdul Ghani v. Taleh Bib; PLD 1262 
(W.P.) Lahore, 531 where it was held that the rule of Muslim Law regarding legitimacy 
Is a rule of substantive law and 1s applicable to Muslims despite the provisions of the 
Evidence Act. 
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rights to the custody and upbringing of the child. In exercising the powers 
under the Ordinance the court or judge is required to have regard primarily 
to the welfare of the infant but shall, where the infant has a parent 
or parents, consider the wishes of such parent or both of them, as the 
case may be. The judge should bear in mind the custom and religion of 
the parties, but he should not consider himself bound by them. Thus in Re 
Omar bin Shak Salleh* the court gave custody of two infants to their father, 
where the mother had remarried a stranger. It has been held that in considering 
the question of the custody of an illegitimate child two principles among others 
have to be borne in mind : 


(a) the court must have regard primarily to the welfare of the infant, 
which must be the paramount consideration ; 


(b) the wishes of the natural mother should be considered.*® 


In West Malaysia it 1s provided that the Guardianship of Infants Act, 
1961, shall not be applicable to persons professing the Muslim religion until 
it has been adopted by the Legislature of a State of the Federation and such 
law may provide that: (a) nothing in the Act which is contrary to the 
Muslim religion or the custom of the Malays shall apply to any person under 
-the age of eighteen years and whose father professes the Muslim religion or 

rofessed at the date of his death that religion or, in the case of an 
illegitimate child, whose mother so professes or professed that religion; and 
(b) that the provisions of the Act so far as they are contrary to the Muslirn 
religion shall cease to apply to any person upon his professing the Muslim 
religion, if at the date of such professing he has completed the age of eighteen 
years or if not having completed that age he professes the Muslim religion 
with the consent of his guardian. The Act has been adopted with some 
modifications in all the States in West Malaysia. It provides that the father 
of an infant shall normally be the guardian of the infant’s person and property 
and where an infant has no father living, the mother of the infant shall be 
the guardian of his person or property. If both the parents of the infant are 
dead, the testamentary guardian (if any) appointed by the surviving parent 
shall be the guardian of his person and property. If the parents of the infant 
have died without appointing testamentary guardians, the court may appoint 
guardians. The court may also remove any guardian, whether a parent or 
otherwise, and appoint another person to be a guardian in his place In 
exercising its powers under the Act the court shall have regard primarily to 
the welfare of the infant, but shall, where the infant has a parent or parents, 
consider the wishes of such parent or both of them, as the case may be *? 

In the Selangor case of Mohamed v Amanah the court appeared to be 
prepared to follow the Muslim law but held, following a passage in Syed 
Ameer Ali’s Mohammedan Law, that, where it cannot be ascertained to which 


(44) Singapore Guardianship of Infants Ordinance (as amended by Act No 17 of 1965), 
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school of law the child belongs, the question of guardianship must depend on 
a consideration of what is best for the child as a Muslim child. 


In Sarawak the Guardianship of Infants Ordinance applies to Muslims. 
Under the Ordinance the paramount consideration is the welfare of the 
infant and subject to this the father and mother have equal rights to the 
custody and upbringing of the child. It is provided 1n the Undang-Undang 
Mahkamah Melayu, Sarawak, that, where there has been a divorce, children 
under fifteen years of age will be given to the custody of the innocent party 
unless the child is able to choose for himself and chooses to stay with one 
or other of the parties. Where the wife has committed adultery, the father 
will be entitled to custody of the children, except in the case of children under 
two years, who will be allowed to remain with their mother until they reach 
the age of two years.” 


In Sabah the Guardianship of Infants Ordinance provides that a father 
shall ordinarily be the guardian of the infant's person and property and 
where an infant has no lawful father living the mother of the infant shall 
ordinarily be the guardian of his person and property. If both the parents of 
the infant are dead, the testamentary guardian, if any, appointed by the last 
surviving parent shall ordinarily be the guardian of his person and property. 
If both the parents of the infant have died without appointing a testamentary 
guardian, the court or a judge may appoint a guardian of the infant's 
person and property. The court or a judge may remove any guardian and 
may appoint another guardian in his place. In exercising the powers under 
the Ordinance, the court or judge is required to have regard primarily to 
the welfare of the infant but shall, where the infant has a parent or parents, 
consider the wishes of such parent or both of them, as the case may be.*° 


Adoption is not recognised as a mode of establishing paternity in Muslim 
Law, and, therefore, except in parts of Negri Sembilan and Malacca, which 
follow the adat perpateh, adoption, where it takes place, does not create any 
legal family relationship. Malay customary law in other parts of West 
Malaysia also recognises adoption as giving rise to a right of custody of the 
adopted child; but such adoption does not appear to create any family 
relationship, as under the adat perpateh in Negri Sembilan and Malacca. 
In Janah v. Mansor’! it was held that adoption is a recognised part of the 
customary law of the Pahang Malays. Where a child has been adopted by a 
married pair and the husband dies, the adoptive mother is ordinarily entitled 
to custody of the child. 


The Adoption Ordinance, 1952, of the Federation provides that the 
Ordinance shall not apply to any person who professes the religion of Islam, 
so as either to permit the adoption of any child by such person or to 
permit the adoption by any person of a child who according to Muslim law 
is a Muslim. ,Provision is made for the registration of de facto adoptions but 
it is provided that neither the registration of any adoption nor the omission 
to register any adoption shall affect the validity of the adoption. The 





(49) Guardianship of Infants Ordinance, (Cap. 935; Undang-Undang Mahkamah Melayu, s. 42. 
(50) Guardianship of Infants Ordinance (Cap. 54). 
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Adoption of Children Ordinance of Singapore, however, applies to Muslims 
and therefore a Muslim can adopt or be adopted under the Ordinance; but 
the Ordinance is permissive merely and does not make customary adoptions, 
which do not comply with the provisions of the Ordinance, illegal. 


The effect of an adoption order under the Federation Adoption Ordinance 
or the Singapore Adoption of Children Ordinance is to extinguish ''all rights, 
duties, obligations and liabilities of the parent or parents, guardian or guardians 
of the adopted child in relation to the future custody, maintenance and 
education of the adopted child, including all rights to appoint a guardian or 
to consent or give notice of dissent to marriage'' ; and to vest all such rights, 
duties, obligations, and liabilities in the adopter as though the adopted 
child was a child born to the adopter in lawful wedlock. Not only will the 
personal rights and obligations with regard to an adopted child be changed 
but rights in regard to property also will be affected by the adoption order. 
On an intestacy the estate and effects of the intestate, whether movable or 
immovable, will devolve as though the adopted child were the legitimate 
child of the adopter. In any disposition of property whether by an instrument 
uer vivos or by will the adopted child is deemed to be the legitimate child of 
the adopter or adopters, and the word “child” or “children” will include an 
adopted child unless a contrary intention appears in the instrument or will. 
For the purposes of the law relating to marriage the adopter and his children 
(including other adopted children) are deemed to come within the prohibited 
degree of consanguinity with the adopted child and this will continue to be 
so even after the adopted child has been subsequently adopted by another 
person. 


In parts of Negri Sembilan and Malacca which follow the ada? perpateh 
adoption was recognised under the adat as creating family relationship. Full 
adoption (kadim adat dan pesaka) gives a woman (and her children whether 
born before or after the adoption) all the rights of inheritance and all the 
responsibilities belonging to the natural daughters and grand-daughters of 
her adopter. A man, if fully adopted, becomes eligible for office in his 
adopting tribe. Limited adoption (kadim adat bada lembaga) of a girl of 
one's own tribe or sub-tribe gives her a right only to property expressly 
declared and bestowed during the life of the adopting mother. The practice 
of adoption by kadim rites is disapproved by Islam and was abolished in 
Rembau in 1940 °? 


It is provided in Selangor that no adoption of a Muslim who has not 
attained his majority, by a person who does not profess the Muslim religion 
shall be valid. Any person who is the parent or guardian of a minor Muslim 
and purports to consent to or suffers such minor to be adopted de facto by a 
person who does not profess the Muslim religion is guilty of an offence.5? 


(51) (1951) M.L.J. 62. 
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In Trengganu itis provided that, notwithstanding any other written 
law to the contrary, any Muslim who shall permit the adoption of any 
Muslim child under the age of fourteen years and seven months by a non- 
Muslim, without the permission in writing of the Department of Religious 
Affairs, shall be liable to be punished with a fine not exceeding fifty dollars 
or imprisonment for a term not exceeding one month or with both such 
imprisonment and fine and such child shall be returned to its parent or 
lawful Muslim guardian.?* 


In Sarawak the Adoption Ordinance applies to Muslims. The Ordinance 
provides for the registration of adoptions and makes it compulsory for a 
person who professes the Muslim faith and who wishes to adopt a child to 
register the adoption under the Ordinance [It is provided that the adoption 
ofa child by a person professing the Muslim faith shall be void unless 
registered in accordance with the Ordinance and failure to comply with the 
provision for registration is made an offence. It is provided that the adopted 
child shall stand in the same relation to the adopting parent or parents as 
would a child born in wedlock and he shall have all the rights and privileges 
of a legitimate child in respect of the obligations and estate of the adopting 
parents. The natural parents of such 'adopted child shall have no control 
or right over such adopted child and such adopted child shall have no claim 
by inheritance, to the property of his natural parents. It shall be the duty 
of the District Officer, before registering an adoption by a person who 
professes the Muslim faith, to draw the specific attention of such person to 
the effect of the adoption and to inform him in clear and unmistakable 
terms that the adoption of children on such basis is contrary to the Muslim 
law.?5 


It is provided in the Undang-Undang Mahkamah Melayu, Sarawak, that 
a child adopted and registered under the Adoption Ordinance shall be 
deemed to be the legitimate child of the adopted father and mother and 
will be entitled to share in their estate.?? 


In Sabah the Civil Law Ordinance, 1938, provided that any person 
who has been legally adopted according to the law to which he is subject 
shall be treated as being or as having been the legitimate offspring of his 
adopters. It has been held that this applies to Muslims and that the adopted 
children of a Muslim in Sabah shall be treated as legitimate children for all 
purposes The Civil Law Ordinance was repealed by the Application of 
Law Ordinance, 1951, but the position centinued to be the same by reason 
of the application of the English law. The Adoption Ordinance, 1960, now 
regulates all adoptions in Sabah, including adoptions by Muslims, and under 
its provisions the adopted child is placed in the same position as the legitimate 
child of the adopter.*’ 


(54) Trengganu Administration of Islamic Law Enactment, 1965, s. 154. 
(55) Sarawak Adoption Ordinance (Cap. 91), ss. 2, 3 and 6, 
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The Kathi's courts in the States of Western Malaysia and the Shari'ah 
Court in Singapore have exclusive jurisdiction in matters of Muslim marriage 
and divorce and disputes, including disputes as to property relating to Muslim 
marriage and divorce. As regards maintenance, the court of the kathi is 
given jurisdiction to hear applications for maintenance in Selangor, Kelantan, 
Trengganu, Pahang, Malacca, Penang and Negri Sembilan and it is provided 
that the Married Women and Children (Maintenance) Ordinance, 1950, 
shall not apply in the case of any claim for maintenance by a Muslim 
against a Muslım In Singapore applications for maintenance may be 
made under the Women’s Gharter, 1961, to a Magistrate and under the 
Administration of Muslim Law Act, 1966, to the Shari'ah Gourt. As regards 
the guardianship of infants, there is provision for the application of the 
Guardianship of Infants Act, 1961, in any State to Muslims, if it has been 
adopted by the Legislature of that State. In Singapore, questions of custody 
and guardianship of infants are dealt with by the High Court under the 
Guardianship of Infants Ordinance. In matters of property and succession 
generally the ordinary courts in Malaysia have jurisdiction to deal with such 


cases and in Singapore only the High Court has jurisdiction to deal with e 


such matters. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF IBN HAJAR AL-‘ASQALANI 
Aftab Ahmad Rahm§ani 


( Continued from July 1972 Issue ) 


(j) His Wives AND CHILDREN 


OLLOWING the suggestion of Ibn al-Qattàn, his teacher and one of the 
Fis guardians who brought him up, Ibn Hajar at the age of 25' married 

Anas Khátün when she was a girl of about eighteen years. She was the 
daughter of the Inspector of the army (ndziy al-jaish) ‘Abd al-Karim b. 
Ahmad. On her mother's side, she was a great-grand-daughter of a daughter 
of Mankütumur Just after the marriage Ibn Hajar moved into the family 
house of his wife where he lived until he died ? 


Like many other women of the ancestry of Ibn Hajar, Anas Khatün 
earned considerable reputation in the field of hadith. She studied hadith with 
scholars like al-‘Iraqi and Ibn al-Kuwaik and lectured on it, in the presence 
of her husband, before a galaxy of scholars, among whom was al-Sakhawi 
himself Being informed that al-Sakhawi desired to read with her the book 
Arba'ün hadithan ‘an arba‘in shaikhan, Ibn Hajar, in jest, said, "Lo, you 
have become a shatkha.”’> In addition to her knowledge and piety, she is 
said to have been so benevolent that she was always surrounded by a group 
of old and disabled women who lived on charity. During the fifteen years 
she lived after the death of her husband, she spent in charity almost all 
that was left by her husband.’ On account of these qualities of her head 
and heart, people considered it a matter of pride to be her husband. And 
for this reason “Alam al-din Bulqini proposed to marry the widow when she 
was in her seventies.® 


Amidst all his successes as an eminent scholar Ibn Hajar’s family life was 
not free from disappointment. His wife Anas Khàátün bore him five children 
all of whom were daughters—a circumstance which obliged him to think of 
marrying a second wife. But the influence of Anas Khatiin on him was so great 


(1) Inba‘ fol. 94b. 

(2) Al-Jawahir, fol. 14b. 
(3) Taj, iii: 128. 

(4) Al-Jawahir, fol, 282b. 
(5) Ibid., fol. 282b. 

(6) Ibid., fol. 283a. 

(7) Ibid. 
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that he dared not do this. As an alternative he contented himself with a 
concubine called Khas Nazak.” This Tartar woman was a slave girl of Anas 
Khàtün who, at the request of Ibn Hajar, sold her. Ibn Hajar, on the other 
hand, without the notice of his wife, bought her and accommodated her in a 
distant place. In the year 815/1412 this concubine gave birth to Badr al- 
din Abü al-Ma'ali Muhammad, the only son of Ibn Hajar ' On the seventh 
day of his birth, a great feast was arranged ih the house of Anas Khatiin who 
was kept ignorant of the purpose of the feast Later on somehow or other 
she came to know all that had happened and instantly went to the place 
where the baby and the mother lived. She brought them to her house and 
concealed them in a private apartment of the house On his returning 
home, Ibn Hajar was cross-examined by his wife and finding him at a loss 
what to say she brought out both the mother and the baby from the apart- 
ment of their concealment. At this Ibn Hajar became perplexed and 
instantly took them to the house of one of his relatives where the mother 
was married afterwards to the son ot Shams al-din:al-Zarkashi."' ) 


It appears that Badr al-din Abi al-Ma‘ali Muhammad, the only son of 
Ibn Hajar, had neither the ability for nor interest 1n the pursuit of knowledge. 
Though the book Buliigh al-marám min adilla al-ahkám was compiled by the 
father for the son, he could memorise only a portion of it. He, however, 
studied al hadith with different shuyëkh and wrote a good number of, hadith. 


dictated by his father.? Ibn Hajar tried to place him in some scholarly. 


position such as the professorship of al-hadith in the Husainiya academy and 
the ?máma of Jama Ibn Tülün,'* but he could not rise equal to his position; 


nor could he qualify himself for the administration of the Khamnqah al. : 
Baybarsiya, which he inherited from his father. There is good reason to ` 


suspect that he was a reckless fellow and 1t was due to his carelessness that 


a large number of books written by his father was about to be lost to the. 


world. Thanks are due to al-Sakhawi whose endeavour succeeded in saving 
a good many of them.'* Muhammad's career reminds us of the oft-told saying: 
of Ibn Hajar that a man is rarely endowed with two fortunes at a time-— 


fortune with respect to his works and fortune with respect to his progeny.” ' 


Muhammad appears to have led an extravagant life, especially after the 


4 
k 


death -óf his father. During’ the seventeen years he lived after his father's : 


death he spent 30,000 dinàrs and for this he had to dispose of many 
immovable properties in ‘addition to the movable properties which ,he 
inherited from his father." Ca ' 


(9) Al-Jawahir, fol 285a. 
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Ibn Hajar also married the widow of Abü-Bakr al-Amshati, and in 834/ 
I490, when Anas Khátün went on pilgrimage, he married the freed-slave 
girl of one Nizam al-Din Yahya. The latter bore him a daughter called 
Amina who died at the age of 16 months only According to the condition 
of the marriage, the lady was divorced on the death of her daughter !° 


As has been mentioned above, Ibn Hajar, accompanied by BarsbAyi, 
went to Amid in the year 836/1432. While staying in Aleppo, he married a 
widow called Layla bint Mahmud b Tughan al-Halabiya (881/1476) A 
woman with poetic?? genius, she earned the love and admiration of her husband. 
Ibn Hajar's deep love for her expressed itself in the following two couplets?!, 


> , l cl 23 ut J a jl vu: C ala 3 cl; 
k i D dd Ba eye War Sesal nw gels 


Of all the wives of Ibn Hajar Anas Khatün and Layla al-Halabiya 
outlived him, while he himself survived all his five daughters by many 
years. His eldest daughter Zain Khàtün (d. 833/1429) ıs the mother of 

*Yüsuf b. Shahin, the author of al-Nujüm al záhira bt-talkhis qudat Misr wa- 
al Qahira 22 ın which he presumes to correct the alleged mistakes of the work 
of his grandfather The second daughter Farha, who was married to Muhibb 
al-din b al-Ashkar, died in 828/1425 at the age of 24. The third and fifth 
daughters, Ghaliya and Fatima, did not even reach early maturity. The 
fourth, Rabi‘a, who died in 832/1428 at the age of 21, was first married to 
Shihab al-din b. Maknün, a former judge who died soon after; in a second 
marriage she married Ibn Ashkar, the widower of her late sister Farha ?? 


(k) His PERSONALITY AND CHARACTERISTICS 


A man of short stature having light complexion, fair mien, thick beard, 
small head, bright teeth, eloquent tongue, melodious voice and possessing 
wisdom, patience, high ambition and farsightedness, Ibn Hajar was well- 
behaved,. good-tempered and well-mannered. He seldom uttered anything 
that might offend anybcdy. If anybody harmed him, he, instead of taking. 
revenge, did good tohim He was unostentatiousin his manners and speeches 
and never liked the fastidious people ** Simplein his dress and diet, he always, 
tried to avoid eating food earned by suspicious means. One day he‘ was 
served with a dish which he liked very much. While eating it he enquired of, 
the means by which the food was earned And knowing that it was obtained 





(19) :4I-Jawahir; fol. 286a. | . : 

(20) Although al-Sakhawi says that he has'included in his al-Jawdhir, the elegy written by 
Layla al-Halabiya on the occasion of the death of Ibn Hayar, yet it 1s not found in jt. 
The frequent blanks in the tenth chapter of the book containing marathi, elegy may bé-: 


responsible for it. 
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by doubtful means, he put his finger in his throat and vomited it.?* Similarly, 
during the days of his qadiship he was once served with some grapes for his 
tiffin. Discovering the means by which they were obtained, he threw the 
grapes away and threatened the servant with punishment.”* It 1s also reported 
that he never ate any food received as a gift.?’ 


Ibn Hajar was a man of extraordinary patience. In the face of severe 
criticism he was found calm and quiet. He never lost his temper and showed 
clemency to his bitter critics even at a time when he could easily take 
revenge. It is said that he showed displeasure to his friends and especially 
to his son Muhammad, who, with a view to punishing a poet, arrested him 
for criticising Ibn Hajar for his Mu‘jam al-Shuyukh in the following two ugly 
verses ;?? 


š yf sipe dys cJ Ad Pom st O° NI yi e 37 v^ b 
kaad 
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(O! one who expects a mft from the sons of Hajar, ' 

You bave alighted in a valley which is barren. 

How can it be expected that good things will come out of “ Hajar,” 
(i.e., stone). 

When it is destined to be used in toilet and privy.) 


It 1s necessary to mention here that this poet, in addition to his being 
a pupil of Ibn Hajar, had been receiving a monthly stipend of 1000 dirhams 
from the shawkh ?? Very similar to this is the case of a man who, criticising 
the Mu'jam, wrote a book which consequently came to the notice of Ibn 
Hajar. It contained obscene abuses and curses both for the shaikh and his son 
in as many as 50 places. After refuting the charges, Ibn Hajar, in his book, 
simply said, “The charges are fully refuted without giving any attention 
to the abuses which are assigned to God.” l 


Generosity was one of the remarkable features of Ibn Hajar's character. 
Though a man of limited income, he never hesitated to help the needy, 
sometimes with such enormous amounts as seemed to be an exaggeration 
on the part of a man like him. It is said that once a woman, who took care 
of him in childhood, complained to him of her poverty, Showing due respect 
to her, Ibn Hajar gave her 10,000 dirhams and requested her to inform him 
when the amount was spent * Similar is the story of Shihab al Tükhi, one 
of the colleagues of Ibn Hajar, who requested him to do him a favour by 
giving him one hundred dirhams, At this Ibn Hajar smiled and said, “A great 
man like you should not ask for such a small amount." He; however, gave 
him 20 dinars immediately and promised him one hundred thousand dirhams 
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in future. This “loan,” as Ibn Hajar called it, was paid by him to his 
friend after four years ?? 


In addition to his giving occasional charities to the needy, Ibn Hajar 
always extended pecuniary assistance to his pupils, who were of different 
categories There were some who received a fixed amount for their daily 
expenses , there were some others who received only a travelhng allowance 
at the time of their arrival and departure; there were still some others who 
had no fixed schedule but very frequently received help in cash. As for those 
who did not deserve cash, Ibn Hajar helped them in kind either in the form 
of books or dress.? He also helped them by lending them his books without 
reservation, a form of assistance which was of paramount importance in 
those days when there was no printed book He was so liberal in lending 
his books that he lent his rival al-‘Aini, the Hanafite scholar, his masterpiece 
Fath al-Bári even after the latter had circulated a booklet showing Ibn Hajar's 
mistakes in it ** But this liberal attitude of lending books had a drawback 
and Ibn Hajar had to pay the penalty for it. In the year 851/1447, while 
checking the books of his library, he found 150 copies missing Some of these 
books were later found in the market for sale Al-Sakhawi informs us that 
after the death of his shaskh he found some of his valuble books in the 
market for sale which had been borrowed from him and never returned.?? 


It 1s curious to note that a serious scholar like Ibn Hajar should have 
indulged in sports like chess, in which he defeated one Muhammad 
al-Hulwani, who had been a champion in this field for the last thirty years.?* 
He seems to have been very much interested 1n this game, as he was found 
by his grandson Yüsuf b Shahin playing chess even when he was in his 
sixties.’ 


Ibn Hajar was not an austere scholar devoid of a sense of humour. The 
humorous stories frequently narrated by hım to amuse his audience bear 
evidence to this. Al-Sakháwi records in his biography a good number of such 
stories One of these stories was that once a villager was found taking a 
bath ina pond He wore round his neck a thread full of knots. After 
every dip Into the water he would untie one knot. He did 1t several times. 
Asked about the reason, the man answered that during the winter he tied 
one knot every time a bath was, according to the shart‘a, obligatory for 
him And now in the summer he was making up for the baths he had 
missed.** 


Another story of a similar nature was that once Ibn Hajar went toa 
village where he stayed several days with a man who was the ¿mam of the 
jami‘ mosque of that area One day he told the shaikh that though he had 
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been leading the prayers for the last few years, yet he could not asdértain 
whether the word after syydka na‘budu wa-iyyüka 1s sab‘tn of tis'im — And 
since tis‘in is a greater number than sab‘jn he, as a precautionary measure, 
had been reading it /ts'2n,?? | 

It is also narrated by him that once a governor (wali) wrote a letter to 
his deputy asking him to enumerate the number of eunuchs in liis area. In 
his letter the governor used the word zhs@’ for enumeration, which was read 
by the deputy as ¿khsa' meaning emasculation and consequently he started 
emasculating the people of his area.“ 


One of the jokes of Ibn Hajar was that once a student of al-Azhar 
insulted his friend for his kawal, squintihg eye, and wrote lA hawla wa-la 
quwwata illa bi-Alláh on the wall in front of his seat. The friend enquired 
of Ibn Hajar for a legal punishment for a man who insulted his friend by 
writing the above phrase. Ibn Hajar, instead of sanctioning punishment 
for the writer, humorously said, “Lā hawl ilkh is one of the stare-houses of 
paradise,''*! 


It goes without saying that a shaskh like Ibn Hajar should have led the 
life of a devoted Muslim. He is said not to have missed the tahajjud prayer 
except four days before his death." He had also the habit of fasting every 
alternate day. Asa champion of the sunna he lodged a campaign against 
the b:d'at practised 1n his days.” 


One of the charactefistics which enabled Ibn Hajar to achieve a 
unique position in the field of hadith, jurisprudence and history was his 
photographic memory. The signs of his unusual retentive memory were 
manifest even when he was in his teen age. To memorise the chapter of 
the Qur’an entitled Maryam in a day and to commit to memory the long 
folos of al-Hdwi al-Saghir after two readings only with full understanding of 
thé contexts were clear proofs of his sharp memory Stranger than this 
were his large number of verbal dictations of al-hadith (imld* al-hadith) in 
the days of his professorship. From a statement of al-Sakhawi it is known 
that Ibn Hajar dictated hadith and its allied subjects in more than Irso 
majális.* In all these majalis he used to dictate from his memory. When 
these dictations were collected in books they covered ten volumes *® Asked 
whether anyone of his predecessors was fortunate enough to hold so many 
majalis ‘al-imla’as he did, Ibn Hajar replied that only a few of them could do 
so, but it was not sure whether they dictated from their memory or they did 

so with the help of books. And what is more, ın a theological debate at 
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the court of al-Mu'ayyad, tlie Mamlük ruler, Ibn Hajar surpfised the 
audience by pointing out to his opponeiit, al-Harawi, that “neither in Zn 
Māja nor in any other book of the six authentic collections of hadith there 
is any raw? known as Qasim b. ‘Abd al-Karim " The story was that, al- 
Harawi, most probably with a view to winning the favour of al-Mu'ayyad, 
went to his court and claimed that he had memorised twelve thousand hadith. 
To examine the veracity of his statement, al-Mu'ayyad arranged a debate 
which was attended by a latge number of contemporary sóholars, notably 
the gádis of the four schools, Ibn Hajar was selected to be the speaker of 
the opposition During the debate al-Harawi was asked to recite a hadith 
from Ib» Ma and he started retiting ıt with these words: “From Q§sim b. 
‘Abd al-Karim, from Hubaish, from Ibn ‘Abbas, from Mas'üd " At this 
Ibn Hajar said, not to speak of Tbn Maja alone, in all the six collections of 
hadith known as al-sihah there was none known as Qàsim b. ‘Abd al-Karjm,*® 

The second factor which earned him a brilliant success in life was his 
extraordinary devotion to study. In fact during the seventy-nine years he 
lived he spent not less than 55 years in studying books and delveting 
lectures, He declined to accept the offer of high offices made by the sultan 
on the plea that that would leave him little respite for study. His loye for 
knowledge was so deep fhat temptations of a fabulous salary conld not 
detract him from his literary pursuits As has been said above, in the 
year 819 the Sultan, al-Mu'ayyad, offered him gàdiship of Syrian states and 
finding him unwilling to accept the post, offered him à monthly salary of ten 
thousand dirhams, But he persisted in his denial, although at that time he, 
as a teacher of figh in the Shaikhüniya madrasa, had been drawing a monthly 
salary of 300 dirhams only. Similarly, the sultan of al-Yaman requested 
him to occupy the post of judgeship in Zabid vacated by the death of Majd- 
al-din al-Firüzà-bàdi and kept it in abeyance for him for two years. But he 
refused to accept it on the same plea 5 He also refused on the same ground 
to pay a state visit to al-Yaman on behalf of tbe sultàn when al-Mu'ayyad 
requested him to do so in the year 819 °! 


Ibn Hajar's devotion ta study was marvellons indeed He used to read 
of write even at the tiu.e of eating or riding on a journey. In fact He wrote 
the book Muniaqá fihrist al-Stlaft sitting in the hawda while travelling on a 
camel, during one of his journeys from Egypt to Mecca He used ta say, 
"I wonder how one can sit idle" To have a complete picture of his 
devotion to studies we give below a chart of his daily routine: 


In his early hfe Ibn Hajar used to get up at early dawn and having 
performed his Fajr prayer, enquired of the visitors, if there was noné he 
entered his residence and devoted his time to the recitation of the holy 
Qnr’an ; after which he started writing books till the time of daha, late 
morning. Having performed the prayer of duhã, he used to egme out to 
the students who would have thronged by this time around his residence ; he 
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taught them up to a little before the time of Zuhr prayer. , He then ‘entered 
his room, took rest for about 20 minutes and performed Zuhr prayer within. 
the house. . 


Having finished Zuhr prayer, he studied or wrote books till as late as 45 
minutes after the adhaán of "Asr prayer, when he came out of the room and 
found the students waiting for him. After performing the ' Asr prayer, he 
again started teaching the students and writing fatwa. Sometimes discussions 
followed the fat@wa and arguments used to be advanced by the teacher and 
the taught till the sunset when he entered his room, ate something 1n case of 
fasting or waited for the adhan of Maghrib and then performed the prayer. 
He again resorted to reading or writing books till the adhan of ‘Isha prayer, 
when he came out of the room and found the students waiting for him. 


He taught the students for an hour or even more, performed the ‘Isha’ 
prayer in congregation and then entered his residence where he performed 
the optional prayers of ‘Isha’ During the tenure of his office of the ¿dt or 
during the Ramadan this routine had to be altered slightly and adjusted 
according to convenience. 


Another cause of Ibn Hajar's distinction was his students. Ibn Hajar 
was surrounded by a galaxy of brillant students with whom he discussed 
whatever book or fatd@wa he wrote Sometimes arguments in favour and 
against were advanced by the students resulting in reconsideration and 
correction of the shatkh’s views.** But the most important service which the 
students performed for their sharkh was their habit of copying what the 
shatkh wrote. In the absence of a printing press in those days, this was of 
paramount importance for the circulation of a book. While writing his 
masterpiece Fath al-Bart, he used to write every day bit by bit and the 
part thus produced in a week was given to the students to prepare their 
own copies from 1t and he used to hold a weekly meeting to discuss the 
part with his students, who put questions wherever they differed from the 
shatkh ° 


Another cause of Ibn Hajar's remarkable achievement was his unusual 
ability for swift reading He was so swift a reader that he could read out 
the whole of the Sehih of al-Bukhàri in ten sittings, each sitting lasting 
four hours only * It ıs said that ım one of his journeys to Syria he read 
the Mu'jam al-saghir of Tabarani containing 1500 hadith with isnád in one 
sitting which lasted from Zuhr to ' Asr prayer, 1.e., about 4 to 5 hours. It is 
further reported that he read out the whole of the Sahih of Muslim in 4 
sittings, 1 e€., 2 days only, excepting the Maghs al-Khatm, which took place on 
the 3rd day 


Another cause of Ibn Hajar's achievements was his unparalleled ability 
to write swiftly and with accuracy. In the absence of printed books when 
every student wilhng to read a book was required to copy it, the ability to 
write swiftly was the only criterion by which he could achieve a unique 
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position. The more swiftly one could write the more was one's success. Ibn 
Hajar was so swift in his writing that he copied the whole of the Sa/uh of 
al-Bukhàri in 30 days only, 1.e., one juz’ per day.? We are also informed by 
his friend al-Zain al-Faradi that he sent Ibn Hajar a book of about ro 
pages to have some of its worm-eaten pages rewritten After waiting a 
few days al-Faradi himself went to Ibn Hajar to request him to expedite 
the matter. Ibn Hajar received him cordially and asked him to wait a few 
minutes in the drawing-room Shortly afterwards he came out with a fresh 
copy of the entire book and begged his pardon for his inability to writea single 
word before his arrival ?$ This extraordinary capacity to write swiftly helped 
him in copying a good number of valuable books of his predecessors Al- 
Sakhawi in his al- Jawáhir gives us a list of the books copied by Ibn Hajar in 
his own handwriting which includes of such voluminous books as the Sahth 
of al-Bukhai, Sunan of Abū Daüd, Sharh gam’ ai-jawámi of al-Zarkashi, etc.*’ 
It may be added here that Ibn Hajar was also a calligrapher. The historian 
Abū al-Mahàsin Taghribardi informs us that Ibn Hajar learnt more than 
one sort of handwriting. On the other hand, al-Sakhawi thought it 
necessary to include in his biography not only a list of his sAhuy&skh of 
calligraphy but also his isnad in ıt, going back to Ibn Muqlà (328/999).5? 


It is striking to note here that Ibn Hajar could write and hold learned 
discussions on Aadith or any other subject simultaneously. His writing did 
not prevent him from understanding the points of his interlocutor. One day 
al-Maqrizi, the historian, was discussing something with Ibn Hajar and, 
finding the latter busy 1n writing, stopped talking. At this Ibn Hajar said, 
“Go on talking, my writing does not 1n anyway affect my attention to our 
discussion.” 3? 


It is also curious to note here that 1n that mediaeval period Ibn Hajar 
used the modern scientific method of recording materials of his books. We 
are told by his grandson [bn Shahin that Ibn Hajar followed the system of 
using cards, 7uzázat, in writing down the material of his books.$9 


In addition to the above causes, the economic solvency of Ibn Hajar 
might have contributed a great deal to the achievement of his distinction 
From a wil written before his death and reproduced by al-Sakhawi it 
appears that Ibn Hajar was fairly well off, though not rich. One-third of 
his property which he willed amounted to more than 2600 dinars 5 It may 
be mentioned here that most probably inspired by the saying of the Holy 
Prophet “A truthful and reliable business man will be raised on the day of 
resurrection in the company of the prophets, siddiqs and shuhada,’’** Ibn 
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Hajar in his adolescence engaged himself in trade. Although he did not 
spend all his energies in tradé in order to become rich, yet he carried on with 
it till the éhd of his hfe. In his will he clearly stated that the expehditutre 
of the will would be met from the price of pepper which he stocked in 
Alexandria. And if the price would fall short it would be met from his 
other pfoperties 9? 


(1) His DEATH 


After an illness of about two months, Ibn Hajar died about an hour 
after the ‘Isha’ prayer on Friday, 28th Dhàü al-Hijja, 8529*Joxst Februaty, 
1449 in Egypt and was buried there at a place called OQarafá.55 It is said 
that when the funeral was proceeding 1t rained slightly, although it was riot 
a rainy season. Al-Shihàb al-Mansüri (d 887/1482), a contemporary poet, 
who was present on the occasion, extemporised the following two pathetic 
couplets suiting the occasion :°° 


Qai saa! sali fe corel ES ui 
yn b la zo OK cal o yl eil 3 


(The cloud wept on the qadt al-qudat' with rain, 
And the pillar which was strengthened by the stóne was dëmalishëd ). 
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NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


THE EVOLUTION OF ISLAMIC 
CONSTITUTIONAL THEORY AND 
PRACTICE, FROM 610 TO 1926, by Kemal 
A. Faruk: National Publishing House Ltd., 
Karachi and Dacca, 1391/1971. Rs 30/-. 


This is a compendious volume of 237 
pages of text covering practically the whole 
gamut of Muslim political thought ahd coris- 
titutional changes ın some major Muslim 
countries, ranging from pre-Islamic Arabid to 
the abolition of the Ottoman Caliphate in 
1926. it isa big order, but the author has 
done full justice to the theme he set before 
himself, and although one may not agree 
with all his conclusions, oné is certainly struck 
by his wide reading and the application of 
his knowledge to the problém. Hë is the 
author of three books on kindred subjects, 
viz., “Iyma‘ and the Gate of Ijtihád," “Islamic 
Constitution". and "Islamic. Jurisprudence," 
of which the first two were réviewed In the 
Islamic Culture, Volumes XXV aiid XXVIII, 
respectively. 


Generally books on the so-called Islamic 
history take us no further than the sack of 
Baghdad by the Mongols in 1258, the date 
when even the name of the Khiláfat was 
erased But this did not end the era of 
Muslim States, and within a century Nova 
Roma was conquered by Muslim Turks who 
bore the same racial names as the despoilers 
of Baghdad, and the City of Constantine 
became the seat of the “Servants” of the two 
cities held sacred by the Muslims. 


Mr. Faruki (he spelt his name as “Faruqi” 
in his previous books) laid down quite clearly, 
in bis book on “Islamic Constitution” publish- 
ed in 1952, that “the mere fact that the State 


has a Muslim niajdrity population does not 
ipso facto make 1t Islarhic," and goes on to 
say that an Islamic State would bë essentially 
based on the principles of Islam. Still he 
uses the epithet ‘Islamic Constitutional 
theory’ m the very name of the book, although 
he ıs fully aware df the vast deviations from 
the Islamic ideal during thé centuries. The 
question 1s whether there was anything like 
an Islamic Constitution, and if there was, 
whether it has been the sole law of any so- 
called Islamic country. 


It 15 rather unfortunate that the learned 
author, who has a vast fund of knowlédge at 
his disposal, should have set apart less than 
five pages to the chapter which he tiaifies 
"The Prophet Muhammad." He has confined 
himself to the process of "legislation" by the 
very general description of the “legal process” 
of consultation and decision and possible mo- 
dification by later revelations. It is even itidfe 
surprising that there is a bare mention of the 
arrangement made by the Apostle of Islam 
on his migration to Yethrib, between the 
Muslims and the Jewish tribes setting a model 
for the possible heterogeneous state of the 
future, which would have persisted had the 
Jews not broken it. 


But the concept or machinery of consti- 
tutional growth hardly existed. The Apostle 
was a “ Messenger of God” so far as the 
revealed concepts of society and law were 
concerned, and a “ patriarch” m mundane 
affairs, essentially human among humans. 
His risálat (messengership of God) raised 
him sky-high among his people, the umma, 
and among the denizens of the globe, but his 
“human status” 1s also evidenced by the 
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Qur'ànic phrase, d < ) NI Jé l 3. In this 
connection there are two significant facts 
which should not be overlooked: (1) It is not 
the machinery but the salutary principles of 
administration (such as the doctrine of trust, 
equality before God, peace and order, justice, 
equity, anti-racialism) which have been laid 
down ın the Qur’4n; (2) there was no provi- 
sion for the succession to the Apostle of 
Islam m the Qur'an. This ıs understandable, 
as the messengership of God could not be 
hereditary, nor was the high eminence 
attained by Muhammad even in the sight of 
those most mtimate with him (a highly unique 
phenomenon) possible in the case of any other 
human being. 


As the author remarks, it was for this 
reason that the first Caliph protested on being 
addressed as God’s Caliph and said that he 
was at best only the Khalifa of the Apostle. 
It would have served the purpose of the book 
under review better if the learned author had 
named it “The Evolution of the Muslim con- 
ception of the State.” If there was the ideal 
Muslim State after the death of the Apostle 
of Islam it was threatened ‘as early as the 
caliphate of Abü Bakr, consolidated by ‘Umar, 
again threatened durmg the caliphate of 
‘Uthman and finally shattered at Siffin. 


The book 1s divided into five parts: “The 
Heroic Age,” ending m Ali’s murder ın 661 ; 
“The Classical Age," ending in the sack of 
Baghdad in 1258, “The Post-Classical Age,” 
ending in “The Ottoman and the Mughal 
Era”; the “Age of change, 1700-1922” ; and 
“The Caliphate and the Shari‘a” 1922-1926 
The scheme is continued even after 1926 
under the title “Prospects of the Shari‘a, " 
which is, in fact, an epitome of the whole 
book. The text ıs followed by a useful 
bibliography, a glossary of Arabic technical 
terms, a full 1ndex of persons and a general 
index. 


If we look through the book a little 
closely we shall find that the learned author 
has marched through a maze of constitutional 
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changes in Muslim political and constitutional 
theories very adroitly. It was when the Arab 
Muslims came into contact with non-Arab 
Muslims, leading to what may be called 
Arabicised Persians and Arabicised Turks, 
that a change ın the connotation of the word 
“Arab” took place, and ıt came to connote 
“the standard of culture rather than a race.” 
It was again 1n the crucial era of the Abbasides 
that the science of Muslim Jurisprudence took 
its shape, and “ra’y or flexible opinion" gave e 
place to #tihad, leading to “ taqlid” or un- 
questioning following of one imam _ This 
further led to the solidification of the shari‘a, 
for “what yma 
reversed.” The author 1s careful to note, 
however, that while the shari‘a was thus being 
formulated by such giants as Ibn Jama‘ah,e 
al-Mawardi, Ibn al-Tiqtaqa, al-Ghazzali and 
many others, who were elucidating questions 
about the source of the wamah and the 
khulafah, they did not touch actual politics 
of the State and left the ruler to formulate 
laws which were “secular” to all intents and 
purposes, while the only pomt of contact 
was family laws such as those concerning 
marriage, inheritance, conjugal relationship 
and divorce. The stand taken by Ibn 
Taymiya and Ibn Qayyim and later by 
Muhammad ibn Abd al-Wahhab was 1nsist- 
ence on fauhid, the one-ness of God, and 
abhorrence of all innovations which, when 
applied to the generality of the Muslims, 
savoured of 43 zæ or pluralism which. God 
never forgives 


Unfortunately our;author rather belittles 
the Importance of Ibn Khaldün, one of the 
greatest political thinkers of the Middle Ages, 
and al-Ghazzali, who has given a special 
meaning to kingship and the development of 
the basic idea of the State These two were 
giants in the matter of Muslim political 
thought and they should have been dealt 
with more fully As regards Ibn Khaldün's 
famous and penetrating theory of ‘asabiya, 
our author translates ıt on the same page, 
as "clan,ties" and "group solidarity." Both 


decreed could not be e 
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these phrases connote mere passive notions, 
while ‘asebiva, an active phenomenon, 1s im 
a sense the creator of States, It js rather 
“Group Mind” which activates human nature, 
workmg as a group which m its turn tends 
to expand into larger and larger areas, both 
mental and physical. He says that Ibn 
Khaldün had invariably a narrow base of his 
own knowledge and experience But that was 
ecnly natural, as the ideas of any thinker, 
whether literary or cultural and however 
eminent, are moulded by the environments 
sn which be thinks and works. The author 
a attributes “motives” to al-Ghazzali, lon 
Taimiyah, Shih Waltyu'l-'àn, the school of 
Deoband and others, although it was not 
e motives” but the result of changing environ- 
ments which made them think as they did 
He palpably changes his own viston when he 
1s dealing with Jamalu’d-din at-Afghani, Syed 
Ahmad Khan and Maulàna Mahmüdu'l- 
Hasan. Although he himself is not convinced 
of the so-called apostolic tradition of the 
Imam being of Qurayshite parentage, he goes 
on sneering at the Imams and "Caliphs" who 
did not belong to that parentage even in the 
case of the Turkish Caliph who was deposed 
from that dignity m 1926. In the same way 
he criticises the role of "'ulema" as the 
eternally conservative amd even reactionary 
element, but hardly ever defines it as a class, 
especially as they were never institutionalised, 
even after the establishment of the office of 
Shaikhu'i-Isláàm in Turkey. They had dife- 
rent connotations in different times and 
climes, as 15 evident from the very index in 
the book which deas with ‘wema under 25 
heads. 


The learned author rightly brings for- 
ward the doctrme of “Trust” enjoined by 
Islam. Man, being the vicegerent of God, 
holds everything in irast for Him, aad prac- 
teally iz: trast for ibe comanuncty as a whole, 
and it is through humaa agents, the siarka 
wri- agd, the wie’-awr, the eh! at-Shüra, that 
the direction of ways and means 13 determined 
The actos) machinery to be devised rests mn 


the community, and the “extent of the 
qualities as 'adala, ‘iim and ra’y wa’ Larkin in 
individuals may alter with circumstances, so 
that the excuse of this choice must be subject 
to revision from time to time.” 


It is thus to the credit of the author that 
he has brought the circle of the Islamic deal 
in touch with the practicability of the modern 
systera of Government and secular legislation 
with some success The book ts a compendium 
of the basis of the Islararc ideal, Muslim 
practice through the ages, deviation from 
that tdeal coupled with the change in the 
manner of fhinking of the most eminent 
Muslim savants, right up to 1926. 


It rs regretted that, as the author con- 
fesses m his Preface, “non-Sunni Islamic 
developments among the Shi‘a and the 
Khawary’ are not considered m the book, 
for consideration of these would have thrown 
even greater hght on the development oF 
Muslim constitutional thought. 


H. K. SHERWANI 


E * X 


THE SOCIAL POSITION OF WOMAN 
THROUGH THE AGES, by Dr. M.Z. Sid- 
digi, H.A., M.A.. BEL., Ph.D. ( Cantab ), 
retired Sux Asutosh Professor of Islamic 
Culture, Calcutta University. Published by 
Calcutta University Press. Price Rs, 6/—. 


This little pamphlet is the compendium 
of three lectures delivered by Dr. Siddiqi in 
the series “Sir Abdullah Memorial Lectures” 
in 1964 In the preparation of the first 
lecture “Oa the position of woman in ancient 
society," as the author himself states, he has 
borrowed largely from the classic work on 
the sabsect—‘The Mothers’ by R. Briffault. 
The source material for the second lecture 
“The positron of woran im Medieval Enrop- 
can socistv" 1s natureliy based on a study oF 
the social ard economic histories of Medreval 
Europe. The data for the third lecture “The 
status of woman m Islam" iss largely taken 
from the Quran and the Hadith, 


* 
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Dr. Siddiqi has ably attempted to remove 
some of the misconceptions which exist 
among the European Orientalists even to-day 
as to the true nature of woman, and more 
particularly, het status in Islam. The author 
quoting Maulana Rüm describes love in 
feminine nature as the reflection of the 
highest. He says that the nature of woman 
1s marked by tenderness, kindness and affec- 
tion, and that it was these very qualities 
through the mother's concern for the welfare 
of her progeny which resulted 1n women play- 
ing the pioneer role in laying the foundation 
of a civilised life. It was woman who first 
turned her attention towards the construction 
of houses for living purposes and laid the 
begihnings of trade and arts and crafts 
Moreover, he shows that women were the 
pioneers in the teaching and medical pro- 
fessions and in the field of surgery. Thus 
Jalaluddin Rümi was right when he said that 
woman is a ray of God and that she 1s creative 


However, with the advance of civilization 
and the growth of complex agricultural and 
industrial systems the position of woman was 
not only relegated to a secondary status in 
society but her very nature was debased 
Instead of being regarded as a ray of light, 
her nature was now termed as defective, false 
and deceptive. The three factors which, in 
addition to the changed European economy, 
were responsible for the changed conception 
about the nature of woman and about her 
status in society are analysed by the author 
as due to: (1) The impact of Greek culture on 
European culture; as among the Greeks 
woman had no rights and she was regarded 
as completely subordinate to man. (2) The 
defect of the Roman Law which did not 
recognise woman at all. (3) Even the Church 
Fathers denounced woman as a source 
of evil. The result was that throughout the 
Middle Ages women were maltreated and 
were reckoned as chattels by society. The 
European woman had thus an uphill task in 
establishing her riglits against man in society, 
so much so that even upto the first half of the 
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nineteenth century the portals of universities. 
like Oxford and Cambridge were closed to 
women and women were not regarded as 
members of the Congregations and Chapters 
of the universities. 


The author points out that it was agamst 
this background of the social injustice that 
was being done to woman 1n European society 
that the Arabs regarded it as their sacred, 
duty to guard the honour of women as 
mothers, sisters and wives. It was Islam 
which first provided a legal status to woman, 
and 1t was a Muslim philosopher, Ibn Rushd, , 
who fought the first battle for the emancipa- 
tion of women. He challenged the prevailing 
situation by declaring that women differed š 
from men not in quality but in degree. 


Finally, Dr. Siddiqi refutes the two great 
allegations which are often made against 
Islam, namely, that it justified polygamy 
and the seclusion of women. With regard 
to polygamy, Dr. Siddiqi rightly points out 
that ıt was not Islam which first mtroduced 
this evil but that it existed from ancient times, 
Islam, only regularised polygamy by laying 
down such conditions that its practice would 
become almost an impossibility. As to the 
second allegation, the seclusion of woman in 
Islam, Dr. Siddiqi categorically denies that 
Islam ever encouraged strict seclusion of 
women He gives copious examples from the 
first thousand years of Islamic history when 
Islamic society produced great women scho- 
lars and mystics. 


ZUBAIDA YASEEN ALI KHAN 


x x * 


ISLAMIC PAINTING A SURVEY,:by 
David Talbot Rice, Prof Fine Art, Univer- 
sity of Edinburg. 


Size: 30 cm. x13 cm.: pp 185 containing 80 
full page and smaller illustrations m 
black and white, six coloured plates 
including frontispiece, card board 
binding having beautifully designed art 
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paper, cover with a coloured illustration 
in the middle of the upper side. 
Printed at Edinburgh University Press. 
Price* £ 3 00 net 


( ISBNO 852241127 

North America 

Aldine, Atherton, Inc. 

529 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 60605) 


Much can be said for and against the 
title of the book “Islamic Painting’, but what- 
ever may be the title, 1t 1s evident the book 
deals with the art of painting as practised by 
Muslims, or as patronised by Muslim rulers 
and potentates There is no authentic and 
exhaustive book on this subject which may 
offer to us a well-connected descripticn of 
the art of painting as practised from the 
seventh century down to our own times 
There have been Jaudable attempts made by 
some writers highlighting the achievements of 
the Muslims in a particular area or epoch. 
Sir Basil Gray’s ‘Persian Painting,’ Sir. T. 
Arnold’s ‘Painting in Islam,’ E. Blochet’s 
“Musalman Paintings’ and Oktay Aslanapa's 
“Turkish Art’ are admirable works 1n their 
own fields. They give an insight into the art 
of a particular period or lay stress on a parti- 
cular influence which permeated the Islamic 
art. The need for making a collective study 
of the various forces that influenced the art 
under the Muslims was badly felt 


Prof. David Talbot's book, though 
primarily designed as a handbook for students 
on the subject, has fulfilled this requirement 
to a great extent and has paved the way for 
a large size voluminous and autbentic work 
in,this field. His book opens with "Painting 
under Umayyid Khalifs” bringing to light 
the obvious Byzantine influence 1n the mosaic 
work in the great mosque at Damascus, in 
the Dome of Rock in Jerusalem, i ‘Khirbat 
al-Mafjar, in Qasr al-Hair and m the wall 
paintings at Kusejr Amra.’ 


Dealing with the Sassanian legacy in the 
early paintings in Iraq and Iran, the author 
has given illustrations of wall-paintings and 
painted pottery from Samarra. 


The school that flourished ın Egypt, 
North Africa and Spam seems to have re- 
ceived meagre attention, particularly due to 
scarcity of authentic material. 


The Mesopotamian school from the 12th 
century of the Christian era has produced 
some important pieces of art, mostly in the 
form of book illustrations Some of them 
possess great artistic value and are of con- 
siderable importance in the history of the 
development of this art under the Muslims. 


During the 13th century the rise of the 
Mongols gave an important turn to the art of 
pamting The contribution of the Mongols 
under the I/khanis has made a distinct contri- 
bution to the art of pamting There is a 
marked Chinese influence im the art of that 
period. The Mongol school was a prelude 
to the most glorious period of the art of 
pamting under the Safavid. There were 
numerous centres where good works were 
produced. Timur had drawn all the best 
artists to his favourite city, Samarqand. 
After Timur's death Shahrukh moved his 
capital to Herat. Important schools flour- 
ished at Herat, Samarqand, Bukhara, Tabriz 
and other places. The renowned Muslim 
painter, Bihzad, flourished during this period. 


It was early in the 16th century that the 
Safavid dynasty ruled over Persia. Theart of 
painting under this dynasty reached its highest 
watermark. Excellent specimens produced 
under the Safavids are to be found In compa- 
rative abundance, 


Side by side with the development of art 
in Persia the art of painting was patronised 
by their Turkish contemporaries. Okatay 
Aslanapa has paid a high tribute to the Turks 
for their contribution to Art 
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Prof Rice has in the end devoted a brief 
chapter to non-representational painting 
describing specimens of painting m which 
figures of living beings do not appear These 
consist of geometric, arabesque designs and 
motiffs, occasionally contaming calligraphic 
devices. As specimen paintings of a particu- 
lar type and specimens of a high order, they 
required a more detailed treatment 


As the book was primarily intended for 
students, it has been planned on demi size 
Owing to its size and for the purpose of 
clarity several of the illustrations had of 
necessity to cover the whole page allowing 
no space for margin or for an Instructive and 
detailed caption. Consequently, in order to 
know the details of the captions the reader 
has very often to refer to the list of illustra- 
tions given along with the contents. The 
bibliography has been given only at the end 
Though t 1s classified chapterwise, there 1s no 
reference to page or plate. It can be of use 
only to those who havea grasp of the subject 
‘The book 1s badly lacking m an index, which 
is of immense help to research workers The 
author himself has stated in the Preface that 
he has not followed any particular or a 
uniform system of transliteration, and has 
adopted the spellings most generally familiar 
through convention 


The patronage extended by Muslim 
rulers of India and the works produced as a 
result thereof have received no notice by the 
author. There are many specimens of Indian 
origin which call for special mention such as 
Mansur’s animal studies. 


In spite of a few shortcomings, the book 
is a great boon to the student of art who 
wants to have comprehensive and connected 
story of the art of painting under the Muslims 


KHWAJA MUHAMMAD AHMAD 
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MAKTOOBAT-E-IMAM-E-RABBANI, 
MUJADDID-E-ALF- E- THANI, HADRAT 
SHAIKH AHMAD NAQSHBANDI, SAR- 
HANDI, by Syed Yaqub Hasan, Vol. I, Part I 
pages 326 Price Rs 12-75. Published by 
Al-Lajnatul Ilmiyya, Chanchalguda, Hyder- 
abad-24, A P. and printed at the Fine Arts 


Press Can be had at Maktaba-e-Nashat 
Thania, Moazzam Jah: Market, Hyder- 
abad-1 $ 


The book contains two hundred letters. 
of the Imam-e-Rabbani and four Jawahirs 
The Maktoobat were translated from Persian Ps 
into Urdu by Moulvi Qadı Alimuddm In 
the beginning ıs the biography of the saint, 
an account of his supernatural deeds and, 
other details The book contains a request 
by the publisher and an Introduction by 
Moulvi Muslihuddin Sadi 


An Urdu translation of the Maktoobat 
was printed in 1913 and is now out of print 
In view of the value of the book from the spiri- 
tual and ethical standpoints, Syed Yaqoob 
Hasan brought out a new edition of it 


Lajnatul Ilmiyya has to its credit a few 
publications such as " Al-Tasarruf-be-Ma'ri- 
fat-e-Ahadith at-Tasawwuf,” "Ilmu'] Hadith,” 
" Asrar-e-Haqq," etc The publisher has tried 
his best to get the text correctly written. and 
neatly printed 


Hadrat Shaikh Ahmad Naqshband: was 
the greatest Muslim reformer and saint of the 
second millinery of the Muhammadan era. 
His excellence and godliness knew no bounds 
From his time down to the present day his 
disciples have increased 1n numbers Millions 
of Muslims have been benefited by “his 
spiritual and saintly teachings It seems he 
was born to spread spiritual knowledge. 
Even the kings of his time like Akber 
the Great and Jahangir, who were in the 
beginning ‘dead against him and were bent 
on deporting him, had to bow down before 
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this holy person and to acknowledge his 
magnanimity and spirituality Every Muslim 
should read this wonderful book and put into 
practice its teachings in daily life 


By publishing this book the publishers 
have rendered great service to the public in 
general and to the Naqshbandi sect 1n parti- 
cular. Ihope Mr Yaqub will continue his 
efforts im bringing to light useful and 
important books 


There are, ın the book, here and there 
words and sentences the meaning of which it 
is difficult for an ordinary reader to grasp, 
for example — 


di) ud Az] 2 xc 4 Alb Qu ub cl 
bla pea —£ v tomo A lyh Je ew 
& «lal d lel cl pil eli (aen T» 
oM eon jaia syle yo gq tmo d 
ynlb adler les ye y le col y by le 
ue gu dux bd ym 20^ 
J m * 32 Š grh A daa eb xa... 
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The printing and get-up of the book are 
excellent. Urdu translation of The Maktoobat 
was published 1n 1913 1n three volumes The 
new volume 1s part of the former first volume; 
the former second and third volumes are 

lkier than the first Thus the new publ- 
cation will go to 5 or 6 volumes, and at the 
rate of Rs 12-75 per volume the price will 
go up to more or less Rs 70, which cannot be 
considered exorbitant 1n view of the high cost 
of paper and printing these days 


Qarı SYED KALIMULLAH HUSAINI 
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ISLAM AND THE MODERN AGE 
A quarterly Journal, edited by Dr. S. Abid 
Husain, Vol. I, 1970; Nos, 1,2 and 3, Jamia 
Nagar, New Delhi 


Although somewhat belated, we are 
happy to say a few words about this excellent 
quarterly Journal 


Islam and the Modern Age (and its 
counterpart in Urdu, Islam awr ‘asr-e jadid) 
is a journal devoted to rethinking in all 
aspects of Islam, cultural as well as religious 
It is generally asserted by European critics, 
and conceded by many Muslim thinkers, that 
Islam m its conventional forms—theology, 
law, culture—has fallen a prey to a process 
of petrifaction and needs a systematic 
re-examination, if not a complete re-1nterpre- 
tation The learned editor, a distinguished 
writer in. Urdu and one of our foremost 
Islamic /itterateurs in India, has explained his 
attitude In the first number. He shows that 
science has made a deep impact on religious 
faith and thinking persons 


"are in search of a philosophy of hfe 
calculated to reconcile the conflict between 
individualism and collectivism, and between 
material and moral values ” 


The subjects dealt with by the Journal 
are 

(1) Examination of western culture and 
the points of harmony between 1t and 
Islam, 

(2) Comparatıve study of Islam and other 
religions, 

(3) Contribution of Islam to the heritage 
of man, 

(4) Co-operation between Islam and other 
religions to combat scepticism and 
unbelief , 

(5) Movements of modernization and 
liberalization ın Islam ; 

(6) Reviews of books and other material 
on Islam. 


P. 


x. 
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The Editorial Board is strong and includes 
such notable scholars as Professor M Mujeeb 
and Professor M.Z. Siddiqi among others, 
not less distinguished. 


The Advisory Board has brilliant names 
from all over the world, bespeaking universal 
sympathy towards the objects Without 
mentioning individuals the following seats of 
learning are represented. Bonn, Beirut, Cali- 
fornia, Cambridge (England), Columbia, 
Harvard, Heidelberg, Istanbul, Malaya 
Muslim College and ‘Malaya University, 
McGill, Paris, Rome, Tehran, Temple (USA), 
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Toronto, Tuebingen. and Villanova (USA). 


Notable exceptions are Cairo and 
Damascus; but the reasons for their non- 
occurrence seem obvious. 


The reviewer has had the good fortune 
to be a regular reader of the Journal since its 
inception and appreciates the high quality of 
the contributions, and the notable impact of 
the brilliant editor. It 1s the hope of all 
thinking Muslims that the Journal may lead 
to fresh thinking on Islam ın all its aspects. 


A.A.A. FYZEE 
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Vol. VI: pp. 1-424 : Price Rs. 31-25 


AL-ANSAB 


-e 


£ 1-07-09 $ 3-33 
£ 1-14-09 $ 4-17 
£ 1-02-03 $ 2-67 
£ 1-14-09 $ 4-17 


by Al-Imàm Abi S'ad 'Abdul Kareem b. Muhammad b. Mansür 
(d. 562 A. H./1166 A.D.) 


at-Tamimi as-Sam'ani. 
Vol.I pp. r-412: Price Rs. 31—25 
Vol. II: pp. 1-415: Price Rs. 31-25 
Vol. III : pp. 1-460 : Price Rs. 31-25 
Vol. IV : pp. 1-334 : Price Rs 25/- 
Vol. V: pp. 1-460: Price Rs. 31-25 
Vol. VI: pp. 1-374: Price Rs. 28[- 


TADHKIRATU'L HUFFAZ 


by Shamsuddin adh-Dhahabi (d. 748 A.H.) 


Vol. I: pp. I-412: Price Rs. 40-50 


Vol. II : pp. 413-778: Price Rs. 35-50 — 
Vol. III : pp. 1-441: Price Rs. 40-25 — 
Vol. IV : pp. 1-477: Price Rs 42-00 — 


BIOGRAPHY OF THE PROPHET 


16. KITABU'L WASILA 
by Abu Hafs Omer b Muhd. b al-Khazer al-Mulla al-Musali 


.17. 


(d. 571 A.H.[1174 A.D.) 


Vol. IV/i: pp. 1-381: Price Rs. 34-00 — 


— 


— 


— 


—— 


— 


Vol. II/ii: pp. 1-284: Price Rs 26-00 — 


ARABIC PROVERBS 
AL-MUSTAQSA FI AMTHAL'IL ‘ARAB 


£ 1-14-09 $ 4-17 
—do- 
—do- 
£ 1-07-09 $ 3-33 
£ 1-14-09 $ 4-17 
£ 1-11-01 $ 3-73 


£ 2-05-00 $ 5-40 
£ 1-19-05 $ 4-73 
£ 2-04-09 $ 5-37 
£ 2-06-08 $ 5-60 


£ 1-18-00 $ 4-53 
£ 1-8-11 $ 3-47 


by Abu'l-Oasim Mahmud b. “Umar al-Zamakhshari 


' (d. 539 A.H./1144 A.D.) 
Vol. I: pp. 1-450: Price Rs. 25/- — 
Vol. IE: pp. 1-430 : Price Rs. 25/- — 


£ 1-07-09 $ 3-33 


—-do- 
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20. 
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22. 


23. 


LITERATURE 


AL-HAMASATUL BASRIYA 
by Sadruddin ‘Ali b. Abu'1 Faraj Al-Husain Al-Basari 
(d. 659 A.H./1260 A.D.) I 
Vol. I : pp. 1-283 . Price Ks. 18-75 — £ 1-00-10 $ 2-50 
Vol. II : with detailed indices pp. 1-432 ` Price Rs. 25/- — 
£ 1-07-09 $ 3-33 


KITABUL MUJTUNA (Third Edition) ~» 
by Ibn Duraid (d. 321 A.H.) 
pp r-7°: Price Rs. 5-25 — £ oo-os—ro $ 00—70 
ES 
AL-MUHAMMADUN MINASH-SHU’RA ` 
by Ibnu'l Qifti (d. 646 A.H.) 
Vol. I: pp. 1-353 : Price Rs. 28-00 — £ 1-11-01 $ 3-73. ° 
Vol. II * pp. 355-624+indices : Rs. 22-50 — £ 1-05-00 $ 3-00- 


DICTIONARY OF TRADITON 


GHARIB-UL-HADITH I 
by Abu ' Ubaid Qasim b. Sallam-al-Harawi (d. 224 A.H./838 A.D.) 


Vol. I: pp. 1-351: Price Rs. 25/- — £ 1-07-09 $ 3-33 
Vol. IĮ: pp. 1-309: Price Rs. 23-25 — £ 1-05-1o $ 3-10 
Vol. IIl : pp. 1-487 Price Rs. 31-25 — £ 1-14-09 $ 4-17 
Vol. IV : pp. 1-502 Price Rs. 31-25 — —do- 
HISTORY 
AL-MUNAMMAQ 
by Muhammad b. Habib al-Baghdadi (d. 245 A.H.[859 A.D.) 
pp. 1-547 + indices: Price Rs. 47-25- — £ 2-12—06 $ 6-30 


KITABUL ILMAM 
by an-Nuwairy (d. 775 A.H./1372 A.D.) 


Vol. I : pp. 1-309 : Price Rs. 25-50 — £ 1-08-04 $ 3-40 
Vol. II : pp. 1-360 : Price Rs. 29-00 — £ 1712-03 $ 3-87 
Vol.III: pp. 1-377 : Price Rs. 34-00 — £ 1-18-00 $ 4-53 


Vol.IV : pp. 1-357 : Price Rs. 32-00 — £ 1*16-08 $ 4-27 


24. 


e 25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


INBAU'L GHUMR BI ABNAT'L 'UMR 
by Ibn Hajr al-Asqalani (d. 852 A.H.) 


Vol. I : pp. 1-326 : Price Rs. 25-00 —- £ 1-07-09 $ 3-33 
Vol. II: pp. 1-381 : Price Rs. 30-00 — £ 1-13-04. $ 4-00 
Vol. III: pp. 1-427 : Price Rs. 32-00 — £ 1-15-07 $ 4-27 
Vol. IV: pp. 1-356 : Price Rs 32-00 — £ 1-15-07 $ 4-27 
Vol. V: pp. 1-356 : Price Rs 21-00 — £ 1-03-04 $ 2-80 


Vol. VI: in print 


KITABUL FUTUH 
by Ibn A'tham Al-Kufi (d. about 314 A.H [926 A D.) 


Vol. I : pp. 1-349 : Price Rs. 27-75 — £ 1-10-10 $ 3—O 
Vol. II : pp. 1-495 : Price Rs 39-25 — £ 2-03-07 $ 5-23 
Vol. III : pp. 1-331 Price Rs. 30-00 — £ 1-13-04 $ 4-00 
Vol. IV : pp. 1-271 : Price Rs 15-00 — £ 0-16-08 $ 2-00 
Vol. V: pp. 1-326° Price Rs 20-00 — £ 1 02-03 $ 2-67 


Vol. VI: in Print 
TARIKH JURJAN 
by Hamza b. Yusuf as-Sahmi (d. 427 A.H.) 
pp. 1-927: Price Rs 89-00 — £ 4-19-0 $ 11-87 
AD-DURAR-AL-KAMINA 
Vol. I: in Print 


JURISPRUDENCE 


KITABUL ASL 
by Muhammad b. Hasan al-Shaibani 


Vol. I: pp. 1-524: Price Rs. 45-00 — £ 2-10-00 $ 6-00 

Vol. II * pp. 1-555: Price Rs. 43-00 — £ 2-07-09 $ 5-73 

Vol. III : pp. 1-543: Price Rs 45-00 — £ 2-10-00 $ 6-00 
BIOGRAPHY 


NUZHATUL-KHAWATER 

by Abdul-Hayy Al-Lukhnawi (d. 1341 A.H ) 
Vol. II : (Second Edition) pp. 1-178: Price Rs. 12-50 — £ 00-13-11 $ 1-67 
Vol. HI: do pp. 1-193: Price Rs. 18- — £ 1-00-00 $ 2-40 
Vol. VIII : pp. 1-575: Price Rs. 52/- — £ 2-17-09 $ 6-93 
AL-HIND FIL ‘AHDIL ISLAMI 
Vol. I: in Print 


31. 


SIFATUS SAFWA 
by Abul Faraj Ibnul Jawzi (d. 597 A.H.) 


Vol. I : pp. 1-328: Price Rs. 32-25 — £ 1-15-10 $ 4-30 

Vol. II: pp. 1-320: Price Rs. 30-00 — £ I-14-00 $ 4-00 

Vol. IIl: pp. 1-309 : Price Rs. 28-00 — £ 1-11-00 $ 3-73 

Vol. IV : pp. 1-443 : Price Rs. 48-00 — £ 2-13-04 $ 6-40 
PHILOSOPHY 


32. KITABUL RÜH (Fourth Edition ) 


by Ibn'il-Qayyim (d. 751 A.H.) 
pp. 1-460 : Price Rs. 15/- — L 00-16-08 $ 2-00. 
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